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sion bronze hardwood 


are the most efficient 
closet combinations that 


you can install 


VOGEL Closet Combination, 
taken at random from stock, 
was put on an Endurance Test 
under actual operating condi- 


tions. This was July 16, 1929. 


ee 


listening 
white, fwo Now, going into the second year 
MILA “Wiig of this Endurance Test, this clos- 
ot has operated faithfully more 


than 200,000 times and 


Vogel Number Ten-A Seat- 
Action Closet, With 
Tank Concealed 





Literature illustrating and describing VWOCGCEL 
Number Ten and Ten-A Closets will be sent 
promptly. WQGEL Products have been sold and 
installed by plumbers for more than twenty-three 


years. 





NSTALL either of these VQ@GEL outfits 


. & 2%. 2.2 2 ss 


They will give you the kind of service 


you expect from the closets you put in 





your school—and freedom from repairs 


year in and year out. 


Instead of the hardwood seat shown 
, Vogel Closets can be supplied with 
seats of hard rubber composition. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 


WOACET (Products 









Vogel Number Ten 
Seat-Action Closet 
on Endurance Test 
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More Testimonials!! More En- 

dorsements!! Absolute Proof that 

Natural Slate Blackboards are the 

first choice of School Authorities 

everywhere — whether they are Archi- 

tects, Superintendents, Building Inspec- 
tors, Teachers. 


After you have experienced the permanent 
service “Pyramid Brand” Natural Slate Black- 
boards afford .. . After you have had proven 
that “the first cost is the only cost”—you, too, 
will join the host of Natural Slate Blackboard 
endorsers. 


“Natural Slate Black- 
boards are incomparable 
” 
in every Way- 


LoutseE B. HAMILTON 


Se 1 Teacher 
STLANTA, GEORGIA 


‘Pyramid Brand” Natural Slate Blackboards 
are Sanitary, Dustless, Fireproof, Easy to 
Clean, Easy to Write On and to Read From. 
There is no warping or cracking . . . no surface 
to wear off. They will outlast any building. 
Two booklets describing Natural Slate Black- 
boards containing data, specifications and an 
interesting story on their quarrying and fin- 
ishing, are yours for the asking. 





Natural Slate Blackboard Company 


1140 ROBINSON AVE.., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
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are carefully thought out MAINTENANCE PLANS 


THE MIDLAND SYSTEM OF 


SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING 


All the books are yours for 
the asking. Make a request 
on your school stationery and 
we will gladly supply you 
with the 12 textbooks of the 
Midland School Housekeep- 
ing System. No cost or obli- 
gation. 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA, U.S.A. 





is the result of continuous study and experiment 
using school buildings in every section of the coun- 
try as laboratories. We offer a surprisingly effective 
method of school-building upkeep. 


Every activity of the custodian during his working 
day is covered and he is directed and advised as to 
preservation of property as well as the cleaning of it. 
Modern school authorities have long ago discovered 
that merely presenting a man with broom and dust- 
pan does not make him a reliable caretaker of the 
many thousands of dollars worth of school property. 
School custodianship is an important link in the 
chain of modern education. 
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With sixty years experience building steel 
heating boilers Kewanee has developed the 
most complete line; to carry every size radia- 
tion load; in any kind of building operation. 


The Kewanee Type ‘‘C”’ helps to round out 
that line. There is a clearly defined demand 
it fits to perfection. 


Tales) Lhe Crown 


fired), Oil or Gas. A aa 


from one fuel to another 
presents no complications. 
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KEWANEE 


T° i sTEEL FQOILER 








Sheet i is Corrugated 


and “Right-Side-U p- 


The corrugated Crown Sheet provides a greater 
area of heating surface directly in contact with 
the most intense heat in the firebox. This insures 
more complete absorption of the heat by the 
water in the boiler, and very quick steaming. 


The corrugations also add strength and take 
care of expansion and contraction due to varia- 
tions of temperatures in the firebox. 


Being ‘“‘Right-Side-Up” there are no pockets 
in which soot, mud or sediment can collect— 
such residue naturally falling to the bottom 
where it is easily washed out. This design also 
adds height to the combustion chamber—an 
essential of complete fuel-saving fuel burning. 


Tapped for Excelso Water Heater. 
Catalog No. 84 has all the details. 


KEWANEE B@ILER CORPORATION 


division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS Branches in Principal Cities 


MEMBER OF STEEL HEATING BOILER INSTITUTE 
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ntila ling 


revolutionizes school 


millions of dollars will be saved in fuel, 


maintenance and lowered building costs 


UT of many years of study, research, 

and practical experience in the field 

of school ventilation a new science has 

evolved which is the basis of a new ventila- 
tion art. 

This art in many ways is contrary to 

past practice. 


AIR MOTION 
Most present and past)» - 
practice has been based on the ; 

assumption that harmful and 
injurious effects resulted from 


the inhalation of respirated 





air. Therefore the object of 

most ventilation systems was to contin- 
uously flood the room with outdoor air in 
order to dissipate the so-called “crowd 
poison.” 

Scientists of today however, as a result 
of observation and practical experimenta- 
tion, assert that the theory of outdoor air 
being the vital requirement of ventilation 
is unsound. They maintain that the indoor 


The 


conditions essential to health, comfort and 
alertness are: 1. Atmospheric activity. 2. 
Relative humidity. 


temperature. 


3. Control of room 


The acceptance of these facts provides a 
basis for the new Herman Nelson System 
of Ventilation. This system provides to a 
nicety the requirements that science now 
prescribes. With this system instead of in- 
troducing a fixed amount of outdoor air 
into a room, out-of-door air is admitted 
only when required to control temperature 
and dissipate odors. 

With the Herman Nelson System, proper 
indoor atmospheric conditions may be 
maintained automatically through proper 
air motion, humidity limita- 
tions, and temperature con- 
trol. Such outdoor air as may 
be required for the removal 
‘of excess body heat and odors 





is tempered to just the right 


HERMAN NELSON 





BELFAST, ME. 
PORTLAND, ME, 


BOSTON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK CITY 
SYRACUSE 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 


BUFFALO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SCRANTON 
WILKES-BARRE 
HARRISBURG 


PITTSBURGH 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
WHEELING, W.VA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
PEORIA, ILL. 
DES MOINES 
MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 

ST. LOUIS 
BIRMINGHAM 


NASHVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA 
NEW ORLEANS 
MIAMI 
MEMPHIS 
DALLAS 


OMAHA 


EMPORIA, KAN. 


KANSAS CITY 


TULSA, OKLA. 
DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 
BUTTE, MONT. 


SPOKANE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
VANCOUVER 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


CALGARY 
LONDON 
OSLO 


MELBOURNE 


TOKIO, OSAKA 
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ventilation practice ! 


degree through inner-mixture with room 
air—but is not preheated. 

It is estimated that the Herman Nelson 
System of Ventilation will save approxi- 
mately half the fuel bill, for it is no longer 
necessary to heat the large volume of cold 
outside air, that in the past was admitted 
into the schoolroom during the winter 
months. 

Further economies result in building 
construction, through the use of smaller 
boilers, reduced pipe size, and 
through the elimination of 
vent flues. 

The Her-Nel-Co Ventilator 


is the principal equipment 





used in the Herman Nelson 
This 


together with the required amount of direct 


machine 


System of Ventilation. 


radiation will amply serve the schoolroom. 

The cabinet is finished in beautiful mo- 
rocco enamel with bronzed fittings. The 
cabinet contains the Herman Nelson Wedge 
Core radiator for heating the room air 
which circulates through it—a fan motor 
for quietly forcing air circulation, a filter 
for cleansing air of dust and dirt, a steam 
jet humidifier and dampers either auto- 
matically or hand controlled for regulating 


Makers of the Herman Nelson System of Ventilation, 
the Univent System of Ventilation, the Herman Nelson 
Invisible Radiator, the Herman Nelson HiJet Heater, 


and other heating and ventilating equipment. 


the admission and intermixture of indoor 
and outdoor air. 

While the Herman Nelson System of 
Ventilation is a new and radical departure 
from all previous schoolroom ventilation 
practices, it is based on fundamental scien- 
tific facts long recognized by leading hy- 
gienists and engineers. It is welcomed as 
the most practical solution of the school 
ventilating problem, for it is the most 
positive application of the laws. which 
modern research has discovered. 


Univent System of Ventilation 


The Herman Nelson System of Ventilation 
is the logical development of the Univent 
System which has won universal recogni- 
tion for its outstanding results. The Uni- 
vent System meets in the simplest, most 
practical way, those conditions where a 
continuous supply of outdoor air is desired 
or specified by state code. 

In a like manner The Herman Nelson 
System of Ventilation fulfills modern ven- 
tilation standards with added savings in 


heating installation and operation costs. 


For further information, check coupon and send to 


The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Illinois 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, 

Moline, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation, the book ‘‘School Ventilation Practice 
Tomorrow”. 


G1 o.0cccccoccecescrccccecccveseescoscecveocsccsesscssesevsceessososescoeceoooeees anidabniehiieniabniveniseintichdetiaasmanionl ‘ 


Address.. 


City . 
Position (Architect, School Superintendent, etc.) 





Yesterday, Today and 
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On Guard 


Cleanliness improves the health, the morale and the 
intellectual standards of any school. 

But there are degrees of cleanliness. Some methods 
stir up the dust—others fail to collect it—and still other 
methods are too slow and expensive. 

The Spencer Central Cleaning System is fast, effective 
and efficient. The powerful vacuum sucks in all the dirt 
and dust quickly and quietly and is often used while 
school is in session. 

Your janitor will keep your school permanently clean 
if he has the proper equipment. A visit to any Spencer 
Equipped School will convince you—or we will gladly send 
you reports of educational authorities on this subject. 

Our bulletin on school cleaning is free for the asking. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SPENCER CENTRAL 
CLEANING SYSTEM 


® 3801 
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Nearly Every Day Some New “Service” Feature Is 
Added To 


Johnson Control 


WiruraM S. Hackett Junior HicH ScHoo1, 
‘Albany, N. Y. 

Marcus T. ReyNo tps, Architect, 

Albany, N. Y. 

KENNETH G. REYNOLDS, Associate 








Forty-five years ago The Johnson System of Heat & 
Humidity Control was placed on the market. 


The heating and ventilating system in 
this building is a split system, with 
central fan for ventilating and direct 
radiation for heating. There are two 
fans supplying the ventilation: one for 
the auditorium and gymnasium, one for 
the classrooms. 


It was the first successful method of complete tempera- 
ture regulation. 





Every notable advance in heat and humidity control 
Johnson Wall Thermostats control the apparatus since has had its origin with this company. 
direct radiators in the classrooms. The 

ventilated air is temperature controlled 

by Johnson four point thermostats. 
j Johnson cut-off dampers are installed for 
| the fresh air intake damper and roof vent 
| damper. The installation also includes 
4 two Johnson Electric Air Compressors. 


Although satisfactorily serving its users, this company is 
never fully satisfied with the product. 


Search for the better is constantly conducted. 


Nearly every day new service features are added; minor 
some of the times but yet advisable. 


Every Johnson installation is inspected annually, without 
charge. 


And with 30 branches located geographically convenient 
to every city in United States and Canada, Johnson emer- 
gency attention is given within twenty-four hours anywhere. 


That is the reliability behind Johnson Heat & Humidity 
Control. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
149 East Michigan Street, 
Established 1885 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





The All-Metal System. 
The All Perfect Graduated 
Control of Valves and 
Dampers 


The Dual Thermostat 
(Night & Day) Control: 
Fuel Saving 25 to 40% 
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Von Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 
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Spending Money 
To Save It 


When you put Von Duprin latches on a school building, 









you spend a few dollars to save many. 


Costing somewhat more in the beginning, the new series 
Von Duprins are so carefully made, so strong and so depend- 
able that maintenance costs are negligible, even after many 


years of hard service. The higher first cost provides a definite 





saving in the end cost. 


For your protection, we urge that you ask your architect 
to specify Von. Duprins separately from the finishing hard- 
ware—and by name. Thus you foster clean competition, 
since all reputable dealers can buy these devices at the same 
fair prices. 
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VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories 
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ONLY TIME CAN PROVE VALUE 
IN WINDOW SHADES 


a 


Perhaps you are choosing window shades 
now, from samples spread across your desk. 
You can compare their looks...their costs. 
You can't compare their values. 

Whet will they look like six months...years 
from now? Will they hang straight...free from 
sagging? How badly will they need cleaning, 
and will it be costly? How smoothly and how 
quietly will their rollers be working? What 
kind of service will they be giving at your 
windows? 

True value in window shades is cost divid- 


ed by length of good service. And only time 


Time has done its proving 


of Columbia shades 














can work that out. But it needn't be your 
time...you need do no experimenting... if 
you specify Columbia shades. 

Columbia is the largest maker of window 
shades. For many years Columbia shades 
have been serving well at many kinds of 
windows. Over and over again...time has 
done its proving of Columbia shades. 

You can benefit by that. Call in the Columbia 
man. Let him help you find the Columbia 
shade for your needs. Let him tell you why it 
is your kind. Buy value in window shades, 
where value is already proved. 


OIL 


WINDOW SHADES 


ROLLERS * VENETIAN BLINDS 


THE Co/umbia MILLS, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. BRANCHES: Baltimore » Boston 
Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland - 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis - 
Portland, Ore. « St. Louis + Salt Lake City « San Francisco + Seattle » Spokane + FACTORIES: 


Chicago + Detroit + Los Angeles + 


Dallas + Denver + Detroit + Fresno + Kansas City, Mo 


New Orleans + NewYork «+ Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh 


Minetto, N.Y. * Saginaw, Mich. + Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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They’re in Your Care 


from 8 till 4.... 





Are they safe from 
traffic dangers? 


With traffic conditions becoming more hazardous, 
school board officials cannot afford to ignore the 
increased responsibility for children’s safety. 


The modern idea of maximum safety is to enclose 
playgrounds with Cyclone Fence. Throughout 
America, this dependable fence is keeping thou- 
sands of children within bounds, out of dangerous 
streets, and saving many lives. 


Cyclone Fence is made of durable copper-steel. 
Fabric galvanized by the “‘Galv-after” process de- 
veloped by Cyclone. All parts heavily galvanized. 
Cyclone Fence lasts for many years without upkeep 
expense. Erected on H-column posts for greater 
strength and durability. 


Our own trained erection crews install Cyclone 
Fence everywhere. Prompt service no matter where 
your school is located. We also make woven wire 
window guards, sectional partitions, tennis court 
backstops and enclosures. A Cyclone 
representative will be glad to call and 
help you with your fence problems. 

Write for information. 





All chain link fence 

is not Cyclone. This 

nameplate identifies 

the genuine Cyclone 
Fence. 


yclone Fence 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 
© C. F. Co. 1930 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation )[ha 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Direct Factory Branches: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, 

Cincinnati, Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 

Kansas City, Milwaukee, Mineola, N. Y., Minneapolis, Mount Vernon, N. Y., New Orleans, New York 

City, Oshkosh, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Richmond, San Antonio, 
Shreveport, St. Louis, Toledo, Tulsa, Youngstown. 


Pacific Coast Division: STANDARD FENCE CO., Oakland, Calif. 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 





: 
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Inside View Inside View 


Has Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


= 
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No Outside Trim. 
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Failure 


If you have had even a little to do with 
plumbing installations, especially in public 
and semi-public buildings, you know these 
ignoble three. 

Their method of attack is simple. They 
wait until they can take advantage of human 
carelessness, human failings or defects and 
faults in the installation. 

The Clow Soldier of Sanitation is your 
most logical ally in your constant battle 
against these three. 

It is his job to design and construct for 
public and semi-public buildings as well as 
dwellings, plumbing fixtures that will com- 


oe 
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I'm 
Short Life 


pensate for carelessness, human failings 
and human uncleanliness. 

To gain his end the Clow Soldier of Sani- 
tation has developed the most complete 
line of specialized fixtures in the world, 
with particular types and designs to meet 
every conceivable condition in schools, 
hospitals, industrial plants and similar 
public buildings. 

He has developed manufacturing safe- 
guards to an unheard-of degree, actually 
putting each fixture through tests, based 
upon what it will meet on the job, before 
shipment. 





C HI C 


PREFERRED FOR EXACTING 


A G O 


PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


Consult your architect 


- 


=> 


I'm 
Insanitation 


And at his fingertips are 52 years of experi- 
ence in working out the most acute and 
most difficult plumbing problems. 

He is your ally against plumbing Failure and 
its resulting repair costs—against Short Life 
and the resulting high replacement costs— 
against Insanitation and its hideous dangers. 


Call him in. 


Ask for a Copy 


Clow has specialized catalogs detailing special fixtures 
for schools, hospitals, industrial plants and similar 
public and semi-public buildings. Because these lines 
are so unusually complete you will be interested in the 


book. Ask for a copy today. 
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FOUNTAINS 
OF BEAUTY? 


R’S Drinking Fountains are in keep- 
ing with the lines of present day 
architecture - --- pleasing, clean in 
design - - - they add much to public 
buildings, hotels, schools and other 
institutions. 


There are many types and styles of 
R’S Fountains now available in color 
--- but all have the R’S Vertico 
Slant feature. Let us give you full 
particulars. Write for catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 





Utility 


Comes First 











o 


(65 HE primary purpose of school building toilet 

room equipment is sanitation, protection of the 
health of the hundreds of children who make daily 
use of the facilities. WEISTEEL compartments have 
been designed to fulfill this primary purpose. Pleas- 
ing lines, to harmonize with and be worthy of the 
finest architecture, have been given these partitions 
without sacrificing the easy cleanability, the plain 
surfaces which make for sanitation. 


The material---copper bearing sheet steel---cannot 
absorb odors, cannot crack, and is highly resistant to 
corrosion. With reasonable care, it is practically ever- 
lasting. Crevices for the lodgment of dirt and germs 
have been eliminated; even the hardware---hinges, 
latches, coat hooks, etc.---has been made to withstand 
the punishment which hardware usually receives in 
in public and semi-public toilet rooms. 


These utility factors make WeISTEEL the most 
economical compartment you can specify. We know 
you'll be pleased with their appearance. A request 
from you will bring complete information about the 
features which make WEISTEEL the logical choice 
for school equipment. . . Henry WEIs Mec. 
Company, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


WEISTEEL 
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Making Buildings 


Rainproof Hi 

OW MANY ARE? 
How many are not! Enough of the latter to direct your 
closest attention to the increasing problem of wall leakage. 
Par-Lock appliers have the answer with 


* @¢@@ @¢e8 6280866 6 6 


Dens-tect, a protective wall treatment in which 
asphalt is mixed at the nozzle with fine aggregate, 
| building out to tangible thickness, filling every 
| void and affording a continuous coating. 





Par-Lock Plaster Key, proved by 15 years of 
successful use on surfaces plastered direct. 


| Spandrel Waterproofings to fit the requirements 
| of the installation. 


Gun applied asphalt coatings for every con 
struction use. 


The local Par-Lock Appliers can tell you of jobs close 
at hand rendered rainproof by their application. With 
a local, responsible contracting organization they bring 
you uniform, proved materials, uniform methods and 


unified, national Par-Lock policies. Rely on 


APPLIERS |i, 


BALTIMORE - BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - COLUMBUS 
DETROIT - MINNEAPOLIS - NEWARK -: NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
SCRANTON -: ST. LOUIS - TORONTO - TRENTON - YOUNGSTOWN - WILKES-BARRE 





Operating Under License from 
THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 
1987 West 77th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 
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RALPH E. ABELL CO. 
176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


S. ARTHUR AXTENS 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 


509— 17th Street DENVER, COLO. | 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Member, A. I. A. and Pennsylvania State Board 
of Examiners of Architects. 
310 Crozer Bldg. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Penn. New York City 








———————— 
CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 


Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 
New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


—— — — —— 







COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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School Architects Directory 


| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
| ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


| 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 





ANDREW L. DELEHANTY 


ARCHITECT 


121 No. Pearl St. 
Rooms 21 to 25 


Albany, N. Y. 


DeVOSS &' DONALDSON 


ARCHITECTS 


22 years experience designing School Buildings. Prompt 
attention given torequests for Estimates and Preliminaries | 


Second Floor, First National Bank Building | 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Ww. Phillip Doerr on F. Doerr 
DOERR & DOERR 
Architects - Engineers 


11006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 











WM. H. GOMPERT, A.I.A. 


Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant and Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, Superintendents and Concerns 
Manufacturing Materials and Equipment 
for School Buildings 
101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
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FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


| EDWARD HAHN, ARCHITECT 


School Architecture 





Central Nassau Building, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
653 Franklin Place at Prospect Milwaukee, Wis. 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Richard Kiehnel A. I. A. 


KIEHNEL & ELLIOTT 
ARCHITECTS 


930 Seybold Bldg., Miami, Florida 
Schools and Colleges 
Registered Architects in several States North & South 


LEE & HEWITT 


MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


Ralph C. Llewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


oseph C. Llewellyn 
J 'r.A.LA. 





Edger E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.A. | 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
ARCHITECTS 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
6th Floor, Malcomson Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 








J. MANDOR MATSON 
ARCHITECT 


ROOMS 528-538 BAKER BLOCK 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 





MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 










Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
| We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 






W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 
713 enere TEMPLE, 88 ees ST., 
OSTON, MASS 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 












PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND | 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street 






Chicago, Illinois 
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chool Architects Directory 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 
Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Il. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR LAS a, é- LA. 
F. and Past Pres. A 


A.LA M. Am Soc. C.E 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A. A A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.L.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, II. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A,I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 


School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 













RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 


| ARCHITECTS 
| 36 WEST 47th STREET 
| NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON 
BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 
Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue Phone Glencoe 224 | 








Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 








PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 













N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 








H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 













| Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 
| 
EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 
Specialists in School Design 

We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 


















“AURAL” TRAINING 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


FOR 


RADIO 


WORK 


. . . the great new force in 
modern education 


ADIO is coming into the schools with cyclonic speed. 
Teachers are facing an urgent new problem. The 
solution is at your “ear gate”! Radio lessons can be made 
a profitable part of your curriculum at once...the tested, 
basic method can be yours today! 


The effectiveness of education over the air depends on 
adequate training of the hearing faculties of the pupil 
... through the age-old yet ultra-new progressive principle 
of ACTIVE LISTENING. If the fleeting message, as it 
comes on wings of music over the air, is to leave any 
lasting impression, it must follow painstaking training of 
the ears to catch the evanescent vanishing strain. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION gives the only direct training, 
in the ability to recognize rhythm, instrumentation, tone, 
thought content and mood. These skills, when applied to 
particular selections, worked out thoroughly in advance 
by the children themselves... with VICTOR RECORDS, 


bring complete understanding and satisfaction to the air 
concerts. 


Use the fine programs now on the air 


Our company alone offers you the means for this complete 
modern education. RCA Victor offers to schools unex- 
celled instruments, texts, courses of study, the great list 
of Victor Educational Records, plus the 20 years’ price- 
less, practical work with thousands of teachers .. . all 
at your service—NOW. 


Utilize this material and this experience; only in this way 
can you make radio count educationally. 


A Radiola Electric Phonograph combination or a new 
Victor Radio Electrola in your classroom this fall will be 
one of the greatest investments you ever made. 


Manager, Educational Activities 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 











Great \fasters 


enter every room .. . through 


The Cone on the Classroom Wall 


HAT can be more to the point than, during music 

hour, to play records or to pick up from the air 
the notes of great ones, illustrative of the course? 
The educational possibilities of Powerizer are devel- 
oping every day. Musicians, lecturers, scientists are 
all co-operating both through broadcasting and rec- 
ord making. A school without a sound system will 
soon be obsolete. Nor is Powerizer confined to class- 
room work. It is a safety measure for directing stu- 
dents in case of fire, a convenience to the office in 
delivering messages and announcements, a call system 
and a means of putting all parts of the auditorium 
within whispering distance of the platform. Power- 
izer is sold and serviced by our local authorized elec- 
tragists. Free literature has been prepared on this 
subject. We will gladly send it to you. Powerizer 
Sound Systems are now in successful use in: 


Theatres Hotels Restaurants 
Dance Halls Skating Rinks Amusement Parks 
Apartment Houses Fair Grounds Steam Ships 
Schools Hospitals Railway Terminals 


Excursion Boats Civic Centers Stadiums 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, INC. 
110B Seventh Ave., New York City 


Licensed by Radio Corporation of America and Associated Companies. 


OWERIZER 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
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Portrait of a Young Lady 


who has made a Discovery 


HE is just fourteen—and in second year high. 
S She loves her tennis—and her double choco- 
lates—and clothes. And she has made a discovery. 
Sewing—on a Singer Electric—is fun! For she has 
only to press the speed control gently and watch a 
swiftly flowing seam. Just a few hours of fun like 
this and she will have another frock that she can 
proudly wear because she made it all herself. 


Schools and colleges everywhere are making this 


discovery, too. If you would create new interest 
in your sewing classes—if you would have girls 
eager and anxious for sewing time to come, equip 
your Classrooms with modern Singer Electrics. Many 
schools are now installing the Student Model, a 
modern Singer with a cabinet specially built for 
school convenience. It is the modern way to 
train tomorrow’s home-makers for happy and eff- 


cient living. 


Visit the Singer Exhibit 


Annual Convention, American Vocational Association 
Booth 28, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., December 10—13, 1930 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 





Copyright U.S.A., 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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LYON FOLDING STEEL CHAIRS 
GIVE A LIFETIME OF SERVICE 


_ you need extra chairs for school use, be 
sure to order Lyon Folding Chairs of Steel. 
They are good-looking, durable, useful and eco- 
nomical. 

Built of tubular steel, cross-braced, they possess 
the necessary strength to withstand the constant 
hard use that young folks give them. They can be 
folded and unfolded without fear of pinching the 
fingers. And they are well upholstered for comfort. 

Use Lyon Chairs in the assembly room, class- 
room, auditorium—wherever extra chairs are 
needed. A reserve supply of these fine steel chairs 
will not add much to your school budget—and 
you will find them a highly profitable investment 
in the years to come. 


Send for full information and prices today. 


LYON 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AURORA, ILLINOTUIS 


Branches, Jobbers and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


STORAGE AND DISPLAY EQUIPMENT IN STEEL 


STORE FIXTURES : COUNTERS AND SHOW CASES 
SHELVING : LOCKERS AND CABINETS 
FOLDING TABLES 


eS) 











pus Long Service 


... IMPERIAL TEACHERS’ DESKS ARE BUILT RIGHT AND 





PRICED RIGHT FOR PRACTICAL ECONOMY ... 


RIGINAL cost alone does not deter- 
mine the economy of school pur- 
chases. Price, of course, is a very impor- 
tant factor, but its importance hinges on 
the number of years over which the orig- 
inal cost can be spread. 


In Imperial Desks and Tables, you will 
find not only low original cost, but—be- 
cause of rugged construction and the use 
of the highest grade materials—long life 
trouble-free service and low ultimate 
cost-per-year. 





What you pay for your Imperial Desks, 
Tables and Chairs depends largely upon 
the grade you select. The Imperial Line 
can be furnished in Plain Oak, Quartered 
Oak, Mahogany and Walnut—a desk for 
every purpose. 


School executives who are interested in reduc- 
ing the cost-per-year of their desks and tables 
will find the Imperial catalog of Teachers’ 
Desks, Classroom and Library Tables, Office 
Desks and Chairs of great assistance in plan- 
ning economical expenditures. The catalogs 
will be sent on request through our nearest 
dealer. 
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IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 
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Eyes front— “y 
Shoulders back— 
Chests out. 


an 


... the amazing story 
af school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for America’s fu- 
ture. For sound, erect, agile bodies and 
lear, alert minds. That the years at the school 
desk—the years in school chairs may be a 
direct contribution to the physical, as well as 
ental fitness of your pupils. 
This has been the ideal of 
he American Seating Com- 
pany in building school seat- 
ng. This—to design our prod- 
ctthat America’s youth would 
prise from American School 
Seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 
Good posture when seated 
tolessen fatigue, putthe body 
at rest, shape it scientifically 
and correctly for the years to 
ome. School seating that 
makes it easy to sit erect. That 
prees vital organs from being 
mtamped or pushed out of 
pplace. That permits their nor- 
nal functioning. School seat- 


es 


—— 











turally correct. 


: 








American Universal Movable Desk No.134 
—Only one of the many types and sizes 
of seats and desks built to comme with 
correct principles of health and 

A swivel seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
escriptions of this and 
many other types of seating may be had 
by writing for school catalog No. 260. 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


ing that favors normal, correct sitting —and 
never slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and physical 
depression. 

Our contribution is years of research and 
countless laboratory tests—posture correctness 
based on thousands of actual measurements 
worked by specialists into exacting specifica- 
tions—school seats scientifically determined 
and produced. For more than 50 years Amer- 
ican seating has been a major factor in Ameri- 
ca’s education—helping the child to progress 
—to love its school work. Relieving body 
strain, eye strain—aiding cir- 
culation—making it easier for 
the teacher toteach—and mini- 
mizing classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster—Free 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may know the 
importance of correct sitting 
posture—so they may always 
be reminded that when they 
sit right they will feel right, we 
have prepared this poster. In 
three colors—171% inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be 
read from the back of the room. 
Ready for you—ready for your 
classroom to focus attention 


ygiene. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 

























For the pupils in your care 
Are they provided with seating that actu- 
ally Aelps them sit erect—that encourages 
correct posture. Remember the hours 
your pupils spend sitting at their desks. 
Let those hours work for their physical 
well being. Don’t let them slump in their 
seats. That slump pushes vital organs out 
of normal position and depresses vitality 
—retards them in their studies—makes 
classroom work dull and uninteresting. 
Correct seating is an important health 
measure. It helps them concentrate— 
stops restlessness and “‘wiggling’’ about. 
Give pupils this aid to mental and physical 
well being. 


on posture and make your teaching more 
effective—pupil progress more certain. Free, 
in reasonable quantities, to teachers and edu- 
cators who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authoritative 
booklets on schoolroom posture and seating. 
Prepared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in healthful, com- 
fortable seating and 
posture. You will want 
these interesting 
booklets to help you 
in this important 
phase of school ad- 
ministration. Please 
use the coupon. There 
is no obligation. 





AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your 
Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 


PIE 5.50 650k 8K bse CE OW 98 06640 055:66 094 O0R C65 4H EOI OR 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal 
or Teacher) 
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School and Cafeteria Tables that are BETTER 


AMSON tables are built to last. For over thirty years 
we have specialized in the building of fine tables. In the 
course of this time, every effort was extended to make Sam- 


son tables live up to the tradition 
of strength which their name im- 
plies. As a direct result of these 
years of experimentation and 
progress the Samson line of tables 
now ranks with the best. 


The whole secret of Samson 
success lies in their construction. 
The workmen who _ assemble 
them, aided by the most modern 
equipment and machinery, and by 
their long years of experience in 
high grade table building, pro- 
duce tables of the highest quality 
at prices made possible only by 
quantity production. 


Model 
329 Oak 


TRADE MARK =e REGISTERED 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPAMEE.IND..U.S.A 


Mutschler Brothers Company 





No. 33 Flat Folding Chair 


Our No. 33 chair very closely resembles the No. 44 
and is termed a companion chair; this style is also of 
the Non-Tipping design, having the flat folding feature 
for convenience of stacking when not in use and takes up 
very small space; a swinging back which is securely 
anchored to the short legs by a one-piece steel sleeve, 
reinforcing the entire construction by the use of %4” 
steel rods, where added strength is needed, eliminating 
the use of nails. 

Stock finish, natural gloss. 


STAN DaRD 
WONT| [TIP 
FLAT) LFOLD 





Cambridge City, 








No. 2 
For 32 years the No. 2 style 
has dominated the markets of 
the world, and stands today as 
one of the most popular chairs 
of its kind. 


1020 S. Foote St. 


Model 500, pictured here, is specially designed for cafeteria 
use. Furnished regularly in sizes from 36x36” up to 30x96”, 
with sturdy five-plywood tops, well reenforced and covered 


with genuine battleship linoleum 
(green or brown). Special sizes 
built to order. 


Models 329 and 321-A, illustrated 
below, are available in plain Oak, 
Walnut, or Mahogany finishes 
and in a variety of sizes. Drawers 
are dovetailed back and front, 3- 
ply framed-in bottoms, finished 
inside. Undertop is finished and 
reenforced with cleat construc- 
tion. 


Write for our new illustrated 
catalog, showing a complete line 
of school and office tables. 


Model 
321-A Oak 


Nappanee, Indiana 





No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 

‘The widespread popularity of the No. 44 Chair has 
proven beyond doubt its superior points of construction 
and its ability to perform maximum service. 

The general construction of this style, into which have 
been embodied many features developed through our years 
of experience as pioneer manufacturers of portable seat- 
ing, marks it the best Folding Chair Value on the market. 
May be coupled in sections of from 2 to 4 chairs. 

Stock finish, natural gloss. 


a rR A A A A AN A AC A A RR Ft RRA 
No. 55 same as No. 44, with paneled veneer seat and 


oo supported in a %4-inch groove on all four sides of 
oth seat and back frame. - = 
STANDARD 


WONT| |TIP 
FLAT FOLD 


Indiana, U. S. A. 





| No. 44 | 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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No. 181: NATIONAL 
ADJUSTABLE PEDES.- 
TAL DESK: as the pic- 
ture shows, is beautiful 
in appearance, hygienic 
in design, and made with 
particular attention to 
line and proportion. Has 
form-fitting back and 
seat, providing most com- 
fortable back support, 
whatever position pupil 
assumes. Has wide range 
of adjustment. Can be 
adjusted with pupil seat- 
ed. Has every other fea- 
ture desired. 


No. 40: NEW NATION. 
AL ADJUSTABLE, 
MOVABLE CHAIR 
DESK: Back has one 
wide form-fitting support, 
for pupil’s comfort in 
any position. Adjustable 
by pupil while in seat. 
In addition, has many 
other advantages, which 
the picture here alone 
suggests. 


No. 131: NATIONAL 
PEDESTAL TABLET 
ARM CHAIR: especial- 
ly adapted to use in lec- 
ture rooms, study rooms, 
high school and college 
recitation rooms. Comes 
with rigid pedestal stand- 
ard, as illustrated; or 
with movable base. 


No. 141: NATIONAL 
SEPARATE DESK AND 
CHAIR: Seat has deep 
curve, of saddle type; 
and full back support. 
Maximum comfort. 
Roomy book box and 
desk top. Furnished in 
either fixed seat (as 
shown here) or swivel 
style. 


No. 50: NATIONAL 
STEEL FRAME MOV.- 
ABLE DESK AND 
CHAIR. Seat and book 
box adjustable up and 
down. Adjustment range 
ample for any grade. 
Broad bearing base sur- 
face — prevents denting, 
scratching or marring of 
floor or floor covering. 


School Desk Equipment 


Is An Engineering Service 


. . « As Given By National 


School desk design and construction with hygienic correct- 
ness in mind are vital factors. And in that important regard 
National Desks and Seats contribute every requirement fully, 
with features of advantage that are exclusive. However, 
schoolroom layout, proper seating arrangement, selection of 
the right desk style best adapted to the room’s architecture, 
size, shape, light location, room use, etc.—are necessities to 
consider for efficiency of school desks and seats when in- 
stalled. And that valuable assisting service is included with 
the National desks and seats you buy; sketches furnished or 
worked from architect’s drawings—and given with extreme 
interest at no additional cost. . . . National School Equipment 


Company, 1111 Piere Street, Port Washington, Wisconsin. 


NATIONAL Sghool DESKS 
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Established 1889 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS OF STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and MOVABLE STEEL SCHOOL DESKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Cable eAddress: Columco 





STRONGER THAN STEEL! 
















SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 





aa 
SOLID KUMFORT 


ef SQUIRES No. 58 RES No. 5 


SQUI 9 
BOSTON INKWELL BOSTON INKWELL 


R 
€ 
S.u. 5s. pat ° 


Bentwood 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 


Ideal for Schools, 
Hotels, Auditoriums 


Also PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Neat, Strong, Long Lived 


Write for Bulletin 





SQUIRES No. 60 SQUIRES No. 12 
BOSTON INKWELL COMMON SENSE INKWELL 


















Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 144”, 1%,” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished as 
desired. 


We make several other styles of inkwells. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross 8t., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Se ee (ee _l 
SC eee LS SET a 








LOUIS RASTETTER &SONS CO. 


1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE,IND. 
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| 
TWELVE POINTS TO MEASURE 
FOLDING CHAIR VALUE BY! 


1. Comfortable Design. 7. Compactness. 
2. Durable Construction. 8. Structural Strength. 

3. Quiet Operation and Use. 9. Light Weight. 

4. Attractive Finish. 10. Floor Contact. 

5. Hygienic Seat. 11. Bushing. 

6. Perfect Balance. 12. Safety. 





THE IDEAL (SENIOR) CHAIR 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made 
of steel (excepting seat and 
rubber floor contacts) and will 


not mar the finest floor nor 





damage the most delicate floor 


covering. 


THE PERFECT (JUNIOR) CHAIRS 


A sample sent without obligation will help you 
determine the relative value of these features. 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LATEBESTO 


The Permanent Blackhourd 


ae d@ adhere 


Natural es (Aare le Lal 





Staloptale 





SAVE 75% | CHAIRS OF STRENGTH-BEAUTY 


OF YOUR ANNUAL INK BILL 





air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof inkwell 


No more mud! The improved, all-hard-rubber Sengbusch 
Self-Closing Inkstand always supplies clean, fresh ink to 


the pen. 
No breakage! Protects desks, books and clothes. Simple to No. 2000 No. 807 
install. No special tools required. Millions in use. No mod- 
ern school can afford to do without the inkwells that solve ; — = rae Our Bentwood Chairs 
one of the most difficult problems of school management. scratch or chip. Have Been Known to 
For Superintendent, Principal and Teacher—a complete line 2 a. id. 0 eaiia the School Buyers for 
of desk necessities: Sengbusch Inkstands, —— oe Also finished in all Many Years 
Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge Cups, colors of lacquer as de- 

ae olead. SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
Kleradesk — Write for detailed information. dat Hee eben <p aamanais 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
1118 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Three Blackboard Leaders 


SLATEBESTOS — SLATEROCK — SLATOPLATE 
“A blackboard for every need”’ 


Here they are! Three leaders in Blackboard history — Slatebestos — Slaterock — 
Slatoplate — ready and anxious to give you the most complete and dependable black- 
board service possible. 


SLATEBESTOS ranks first in this incomparable trio, and is the acme of black- 
board perfection. Slatebestos constitutes the royalty in the blackboard world, combining 
a fine, velvety surface with a rich, deep black that is absolutely non-reflecting. It 
takes either chalk or crayon for a clean white mark that is easily erased. Slatebestos 
improves with use and never wears shiny. 


SLATEROCK is next, a high class quality blackboard for permanent installation 
at a price that any school can afford. Cannot warp, crack or buckle. Writing surface 
rich, deep blue black, far better for reading or writing than gray-surfaced natural slate— 
at half its price. 


SLATOPLATE, another leader, is an economical blackboard that is distinctly 
superior in its field. Backed up by a ten-year guarantee, Slatoplate offers a writing 
surface the equal of any blackboard, and can be used both in a permanent or temporary 
capacity. 


To derive the best results from your blackboards, use NEVERIP ERASERS and 
PREMIUM DUSTLESS CRAYONS. They will not scratch or mar the finest surfaces. 
NEVERIP NOISELESS ERASERS are made entirely of felt. Have one-piece casing, 
are triple sewed, doubled back and have a rounded grip. PREMIUM DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS are made of imported chalk, 95% pure. Free from grit, make a clear 
white mark and erase perfectly. 


Samples on request. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of blackboards and school equipment. 


17 E. 23rd St. CHICAGO > 








with this new 





2500 OGDEN AVE. CHICAGO. 








GREAT NORTHERN CHAIR CO. 
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No. 200 


CLASSROOM and AUDITORIUM SEATING 
with the combined qualities of grace, comfort, and 
durability is our specialty. 

The efforts of our engineers over a period of 
twenty-seven years have resulted in a complete 
line of seating with a design for every purpose. 
Write for a catalogue and descriptive literature. 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 





UST as the sturdy Vikings built their ships to stand 

the buffets and storms of the Northern Seas, so_ is 
the Viking All-Steel Indestructible Folding Chair built to 
stand up under unusually rough treatment. There is 
practically no article of furniture which receives the 
bangs, smashes and misuse given a folding chair. 


The Viking, built entirely of 20 gauge steel and channel 
iron throughout, is fireproof and cannot be bent or sprung 
out of shape. It cannot tip, sway, squeak or rattle and its 
ball feet make it noiseless and prevent scratching of the 
finest floors. An ideal chair for the school auditorium or 
gymnasium. 





Write for complete information. 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








’ STURDY — RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE 
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Ex-Divot Diggers know 


the worth of 


business papers 


Las: year I got a 


healthy tan digging divots. This year 
I’ve acquired a Pullman pallor digging 
for business. And let me tell you: 
this year I realize the dollars-and- 
cents value of my business papers.” 
You'll hear the same story from business 
executives the country over, in every line of 
industry or trade—yes, and from professional 
men too. These are the times that try the 
worth of every business thing. And from 
the welter of work and worry the business 
paper emerges with firmer friends and a 
brighter prestige than ever before. 
For the business paper is one institution 
which, without fuss or feathers, goes quietly 
| about its work of 


p, : 
Ny fo telling how to doa 
es better job. And the 

THIS SYMBOL identifies an : 
ABP paper .. . It stands business concernof 


for honest, known, paid _ today is up against 
circulation; ~ straightforward 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... These are 
the factors that make a val- 


uable advertising medium. 
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the problem of doing a better job or going 
to the wall under pressure of competition. 

Hence the greater appreciation of business 
papers among business men—evidenced by a 
closer study of their pages and an increased 
use of the data that business papers bring. 
Hence the marked confidence in the leader- 
ship of business papers—shown by a readi- 
ness to follow their lead in the turmoil of 
changed conditions. 

Hence, too, the reliance upon the business 
paper as a primary advertising medium, in- 
dispensable for reaching industry, trade or 
profession—attested by a notable steadiness 
of business paper advertising volume. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
...@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic.and advertising standards. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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A New Standard Created 


Royal steel construction, saddle- 
shaped seats, glider feet and pos- 
ture design have created a new 
accepted standard for the mov- 
able desk-type school seats and 
folding chairs. 


Several of the larger and more 
prominent school systems have 


recently standardized on Royals. 


Seats of saddle- Noiseless rubber or 
shaped steel, wood glider feet. Sup- 
slat seats, wood plied singly or in 


veneer or uphols- sections of two or Our catalog on request. 


tered. more chairs, as re- 
They stack com- quired. 
pactly and neatly. 


ROY AL METAL 


Manufacturing Company 


1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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‘CINOPLATE 


” ee | || Becca cade (Clean 


are truly 


Crayons of Character Me Rates As 4 A” 


In Every Test 


Economical 
Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 


ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. Permanent 
Moisture-Proof 
Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


crumbling. 


Guaranteed 


Easily Installed 
CINOPLATE 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity ee ae hen 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the , : 


ideal crayon for the classroom. CIN O BE S TO S 


Long asbestos fibre and 
Portland cement; enduring. 


Your regular school supply dealer CINOBOARD 
can serve you. If not, write direct. Specially treated wood fi- 
bres kiln cured. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 





The Valleyco Co., Inc. 


116-118 East Water St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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ELECTRIC HEAT IS 
FOR COOKING 


BEST 





« « A COMPLETE » » 


WESTINGHOUSE 


KITCHEN + PROVES 


THAT ELECTRICITY 


IS BEST 


A careful study of one commercial 
kitchen where Westinghouse elec- 
tric cooking equipment was in- 
stalled, showed a monthly saving of 
more than $400.00 through the in- 
stallation of this modern, heavy-duty 
equipment. Other surveys made by 
kitchen operators revealed similar 
savings when over-all costs were 
taken into account. What better 
proof could be asked of the value of 
Westinghouse equipment for your 
kitchen ? What better proof that 
electricity is best for cooking ? 

Write for complete information 
about the line of Westinghouse 
Commercial Cooking Equipment for 
kitchens of every size. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Domestic Appliance Department, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on 
{-] Commercial Ranges [_] Sandwich Toasters [_] Steam Tables 
{_] Bake Ovens [_] Meat Roasting Ovens (_] Broilers 
[|] Coffee Urns [_] Urn Stands [] Griddles. [] Hot Plates 

Name 

POGOe 


MS sc eee ts Se waees B10 


Service, prompt and efficient, by a coast-to-coast 


chain of well-equipped shops 








There is consistency in the choice of 


A DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA 
for this famous old school. 


1774 


NEWARK ACADEMY NEWARK, N. J. 
Guusert & Beteite Architects 


ONSISTENCY because a complete school cafeteria as 

created by the DOUGHERTY ORGANIZATION 

of Philadelphia is in keeping with the efficiency, durabil- 
ity and lasting beauty of such an outstanding edifice. 


For the units that make up a Dougherty Cafeteria are 
designed and built of the finest materials. Units that are 
fabricated and co-ordinated with expert craftsmanship. 


Consider a Cafeteria for your school and let Dougherty 
show to you preliminary plans for this logical method of 
serving food in schools. Such plans will cost you nothing, 
nor obligate you, and a seventy-eight-year food service 
background assures your satisfaction. 


WEDOUGH 


‘DOUGHERTY & SONS. INC. 
_ ADs PAtilii els Fue akesatse. 





1009 ARCH STREET © 7 PHILADELPHIA,PA. 






\W HAT is the big reason why 
more than seventy-eight per 
cent of the great public and pri- 
vate schools and colleges of Amer- 
ica have standardized on Vul-Cot? 


The significant thing is that 
every one of these schools and col- 
leges,—each weighing its own spe- 
cial considerations,—comes to the 
same answer — VUL-COT and 
nothing else. 
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Each finds that Vul-Cot is the waste 


one waste-basket that is com plete- 


Receivers 


ly right. It is the one basket strong “Right” 
enough to withstand the rough- very. Way 


° e —_— 
and-tumble treatment it is sure to 
get in school service. 


The more Vul-Cot baskets used, 


the more neatness and order in the 


classrooms and the Jess work for the janitor. 
Their solid sides and bottom ensures against even 
the smallest particles sifting through onto the 


floor. 


Every real Vul-Cot is permanently name- 
marked. Look for it. At stationers, and school- 


supply houses. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FisprE CoMPANY, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


































Why Sani Tables are 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN preferred by leading 


will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 


Cae ae see schools ever yw here 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 


become misplaced when kept with the larger N . to Gen’ : 7 
tools. Bulag shle to immediately lay bende o question about it—Sani Tables are preferred in hun 








on these small but necessary items, will be the dreds of schools—in every part of the country. There must | 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby be a very real reason for this preference—and there is a 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large : ne : ; ; 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- reason. It is based solidly on Sani Quality—on the service 
F terials which cannot be kept in the general we build into these tables at the factory ... Whether your 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped F , 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut needs call for one or a hun- 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and dred tables such as our 
dog. . 
F S No. 314, shown above, or 


C. CHRISTIANSEN our No. 6-M Wood Base 


Table, shown at the right, 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, Il. or the extremely popular 
No. 308 Metal Table, illus- 


trated below, you will find 


An Ideal Chair | * these and in every other an ee | 
for School Use Sani Table, a quality that | 


not only makes for beauty of design and fineness of finish, 


Solid and noiseless, the Nor- | but that insures the ultimate degree of day by day service. 
cor No. 40 (shown here) is a 





a 














... If you have not received a copy of our complete catalog 
chair of exceptional strength and 7 ; 


sighd eemstrention, cvonats Nab of Food and Drink Equipment for School Cafeterias and 


in weight and slender and grace- | Lunch Rooms, we suggest that you mail the coupon today. 


ful in appearance — stores in 


minimum space—stacks square- | Si t Products ©. 
ly and safely — requires mini- yon, | 
mum time to set up or put away Sales Division of Chicago Hardware Foundry Company | 
due to the one motion North Chicago, Illinois 
folding feature. Finished 
in brown, Norcor No. 
40 is $16.50 per dozen, 
f.o.b. Green Bay, Wis- 
consin—special discount 
for large quantity or- 
ders. Also many other 
styles and finishes. Ask 
your supply jobber for 
the Norcor chairs, or 


write us for more in- 


formation. 











. y v ta) AE ‘ ‘ ! SANIT PRODUCTS CO., A. 3. B. J. 11-30 
NORTHERN CORRUGA PING Co. | ' Sales Division of Chicago Hardware Foundry Co.., 
Green Bay, Wis. North Chicago 
P I shall appreciate receiving a copy of your Complete Catalog of Food and Drink Equipment 


for Schools. I am especially interested in 
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ASSURES CORRECT HEATING 
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FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 
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Locust Valley School, Locust Valley, Long Island, N.Y. Coffin and Coffin, architects; 
Johnston Heating Co., heating contractors. 





a... Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump of 
the size recommended for 40,000 sq. ft. of 
radiation is installed in the Locust Valley School, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


This pump keeps heating system return lines and suantnan Henin Mectian Pens 
° ° ‘ are furnished in capacities of 4 
radiators always free of air and condensation. to 400 9.p.m. of water and 3 to 
i dale . 171 cu. ft. per min. of air. For 

The flexibility and close control afforded make it serving up to 300,000 sq. ft. 


equivalent direct radiation. 


easy to maintain classrooms at an even, healthful 

, , a 
warmth regardless of outside temperatures. (Write EN? 
for Bulletin 85.) 


Jennings Pumps 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO., 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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Western Office: 
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Economic Slumps and 


the Schools 


The question is frequently asked in these days: 
How does an industrial depression affect adminis- 
tration of the schools? Does it lessen the school 
activities? Does it put a check upon expansion? 
Does it postpone new schoolhouse projects? Does 
it lessen the purchase of textbooks, supplies, and 
general schoolhouse paraphernalia? 


The answer is that, in the main, the administra- 
tion of the schools is in nowise affected. While on 
the one hand, there is a tendency for retrench- 
ment, there is on the other, a disposition to keep 
a-going at top speed and to engage in such activi- 
ties as will stimulate employment of labor. 


Thus, new building projects which were being 
considered in a somewhat leisurely way are being 
speeded up, and needed repairs which had been 
overlooked are being made. 


The logic of the situation is that the schools 
must go on, whether times are good or bad. Nor 
can the expenditures be lessened, if high standards 
of efficiency are to be maintained. And the fixed 
policy of the American school administrator is to 
hold the schools upon the highest plane in point 


of momentum and service. 


It is true that the school executive is cautious 
to see that the dollar he expends will bring a max- 
imum of return. But, true economy is in order all 
the year around, and for that matter every year. 
It cannot be said that the schools are extrava- 
gantly managed, hence radical retrenchment can- 
not be effected, without impairing the efficiency 
of the schools. 


Thus the schools must go on! 


The Editor. 


Copyright, 1930, by the Bruce Publishing Company. All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the 


Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada, $3.50. In foreign countries, $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; more than 


three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. 


— Discontinuance— Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication Office in Milwaukee, at-least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notice of changes of address should 
invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after date of issue. 
C Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, and will be paid for upon publication. 
ontributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases contain the name and address of 


the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the Education Index. 
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SHOOTING STRAIGHT TO THE MARK 
with Standard Electric School Equipment 


Electric Time 

Automatic Program 

Fire Alarm Equipment 
Telephone Service 
Laboratory Voltage Panels 


Equipment which 





Stops Wasted Time and Effort 


| 


Ensures Safety 


| 


I 
Wy 
Ni 


Promotes Punctuality 
Prevents Routine Worry and Care 


Stimulates Effort 





Standard Electric School Equipment 


Goes straight to the root of the school inefficiency prob- 
lem and does a big job thoroughly and well. 


Standard will completely equip your school with every- 
thing necessary or desirable from electric clocks and 
fire alarm to door bells. One Company —- One Product — One Guarantee Covering All. 


Standard Electric products have been perfected through the experience of nearly half a century. 


There is but one “Standard” — Standard in name — quality — and performance. 
Shoot straight to the mark on your next school and specify STANDARD. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Atlanta, Glenn Bldg. Charlotte, 217 Latta Arcade Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. Philadelphia, 1612 Market St. 
Baltimore, 1501 Baltimore Trust Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Detroit, Donovan Bldg. : . 
Birmingham, 2920 7th Ave. South Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg 
Boston, 10 High Street Columbus, 83 South High St. Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
Buffalo, 220 Delaware Ave. Dallas, Mercantile Bank Bldg. New York City, 50 Church St. Tampa, 5505 Central Ave. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of California, 950 Parker St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Los Angeles, 124 West 4th St. Portland, Ore., 65 First St. San Francisco, 1 Drumm St. 
Seattle, 1714—Ist Ave. So. Spokane, 110 S. Cedar St. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of Can., Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 


LE, ARAN BECERRA RN APOE 
“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT”  —————————— 
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Clearfield’s School Adventures — III 


Mark Wright, Member of the School Board, Clearfield 


A Scheme for Supervision 


One day some two weeks ago, I found myself 
with an unexpected holiday on my hands, due 
to the fact that our place of business was closed 
for emergency repairs. Since a man with nothing 
to do craves company, I telephoned our superin- 
tendent of schools right after breakfast, and 
asked him to come with me that afternoon on a 
short fishing trip. He agreed readily enough and 
asked what I proposed to do with my morning. 
When I told him I had no plans, he suggested 
that I visit some of the schools for an hour 
or two. 

Since my own boy is a member of the fifth 
grade in the S———— school, I decided to follow 
the suggestion of my wife and begin with a 
visit to his room. Determined to enjoy my holi- 
day to the utmost, I made a leisurely departure 
for the school, with the result that I interrupted 
a lesson in history when I knocked on the door 
of grade five. Miss V-—-—, the teacher, re- 
ceived me cordially and led me to a convenient 
chair. Then she called for a lesson in music. As 
soon as the children were well started with a 
song, Miss V tiptoed to my chair and 
said “Since you are a member of the school 
board, Mr. Wright, I knew you would be espe- 
cially interested in a music lesson.’ Although I 
failed to understand the meaning of her state- 
ment, I nodded and assumed the attitude of a 
most interested listener. After the class had sung 
several songs for my benefit, I thanked Miss 
V- for her hospitality and went down- 
stairs to visit the first grade where my daughter 
dropped her reading lesson to smile at me proud- 
ly. (May I never fail her.) Miss C stop- 
ped her teaching work at once to ask if I 
wouldn’t like to hear a music lesson. Again to 
accommodate the teacher, I assented. But as 
soon as I could do so, I went home wondering 
why so much music had been spread for me at 
the school. 

That afternoon, as Superintendent Graham 
and I rowed leisurely across the lake to the flats 
where fish were expected to be awaiting our 
coming, I told him of my school experiences of 
the morning. I told him that, to the best of my 
knowledge, I had never before shown any more 
special or particular interest in music than in 
any of the other parts of the school program of 
studies. At his amused chuckle, I let my oars 
fall and asked him to share the secret with me. 

“Vou forget,’ he said, “that the board em- 
ployed a music supervisor a year ago. Undoubt- 
edly both Miss V—-—— and Miss C are 
proud of the achievements of their classes in 
music. But, very probably too, they assumed 
that you visited their rooms especially to ob- 
serve the work in music because, as a member 
of the board, you doubtless shared in the vote 
to employ a special music supervisor.” 

“But, why should they think that music is 
my chief, or only, school interest at present,” I 
asked. 

“Let me tell you my experience,” replied 
Superintendent Graham. “When I made my 
first round of classroom supervisory visits after 
coming to Clearfield, more than half of the 
teachers seemed to be most anxious to have me 
see work in music, or art, or physical education. 
Several teachers registered genuine surprise 
whenever I tried to ask about classwork in read- 
ing, history, language, or arithmetic. Finally, I 
asked one of our school principals for the ex- 
planation. ‘Very simple,’ she said. ‘The teachers 
assume that your big interest at first are cen- 
tered in those fields for which special super- 
visors have been hired by the school board. 
Presumably, these subjects need special atten- 
tion on the part of all of us, since special help 











in the form of a special-subject supervisor has 
been deemed necessary by those in charge of 
our schools.’ 

“And so, I went home that evening deep in 
thought. To the chatter of my son at the table, 
I replied so unsatisfactorily that he began to 
talk only to his mother. My wife had to tell me 
twice that the repair bill of the plumber had 
come before she could awaken me to an alarmed 
interest in family affairs. 

Then I remembered that the question of find- 
ing a successor to Miss Y , our present mu- 
sic supervisor who is to be married soon, had 
been raised at the board meeting last month. 
And that Miss J , Our art supervisor, asked 
recently for a half-year’s leave of absence for 
further study. Suddenly the thought dawned on 
my consciousness that the Clearfield school sys- 
tem faced a possible fork in the road. Supervi- 
sion of instruction, and more especially as this 
supervision applied to the work of the elemen- 
tary grades, presented just now a real issue. As 
a result I stayed in the office all the next day 
planning a report for the next meeting of the 
board.” 

Well, we didn't catch any fish. But somehow 
I did catch an idea as Superintendent Graham 
continued to discuss our school-supervision sit- 
uation — which goes to prove again that many 
an unsuccessful fishing trip may be highly suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of getting two men 
together. At least it offers, in a hustling and 
busy world, a chance for undisturbed thinking 
on some real problem. 

Superintendent Graham's report as presented 
at our last monthly board meeting follows: 

“The fact that two of Clearfield’s special- 
subject supervisors are withdrawing from the 
school system, one to be married, and one to 
study further, naturally raises prominently the 
question of the future policy of supervision of 
the elementary grades. Clearfield schools face a 
fork in the road. Is the policy of employing ad- 
ditional special-subject supervisors from time to 
time preferable to the policy of employing one 
general elementary supervisor who will super- 
vise all the work of these grades? 

“In the various grades of the high school, 
teachers who are experts in their respective 
fields are desirable. In the kindergarten and the 
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first six grades, however, subject-matter skill 
is not the only, or the main essential. Special- 
subject supervisors are too frequently persons 
who have made a specialty of the subject mat- 
ter in one field, rather than a specialty of chil- 
dren. Instead of welding the whole curriculum 
together, they tend rather to emphasize often 
unduly the special field of their own interest. 

“The regular classroom teachers also tend 
unconsciously to place undue emphasis on the 
subjects for which the board furnishes special 
supervisors Or itinerant teachers. Every elemen- 
tary teacher ought to do all the work with her 
class. This makes for less division of interest 
and attitudes on the part of the children, and 
for better understanding of meanings. The basis 
of the modern curriculum is a unit within which 
one uses reading, history, music, etc. Subject- 
matter lines in language, spelling, reading, arith- 
metic, and other subjects break down with the 
curriculum built upon centers of interest. Occa- 
sionally pupils who have used the library often 
during the day in searching for information 
have reported at home that they had had no 
reading at school that day. At least one teacher 
worried because her class had had no language, 
no geography, and no fine arts even though the 
pupils had that day discussed a trip, traced it 
on the floor, and made sketches for pictures to 
illustrate the major details. The old terms are 
fixed. Many of us still must have reading 
labeled ‘reading.’ 

“One important phase of supervision of in- 
struction in the elementary grades is that of 
making certain that no significant phase of 
subject matter is omitted from the educational 
path of the child. There should be no unwise 
overlappings, and no omissions, to cause one- 
sidedness in the individual. The general super- 
visor can remedy any such defects. 

“The policy of employing a general super- 
visor of the elementary grades is recommended, 
therefore, to replace the time-worn traditional 
plan of special-subject supervisors, or itinerant 
teachers. Such a general supervisor with ex- 
perience and training should know enough 
about the place of the so-called special subjects 
as well as the basic subjects, to supply the 
necessary stimulus to good teaching. Such a per- 
son should not be a subject-matter specialist, 
but a child specialist, someone with a complete 
‘over view,’ rather than with an exaggerated 
view of the importance of any one phase of the 


subject matter.” 
(Concluded on Page 123) 
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Radio Education 


I—Major Objectives of the Radio Lesson 
Emerson D. Jarvis, Superintendent of Schools, Fort Recovery, Ohio 


In the advancement of radio education, there 
have appeared two groups of people who have 
done much to retard the progress of radio les- 
sons. One group is composed of those who are 
content to dispose of the subject with a shrug of 
their shoulders, or a wave of the hand. They 
dismiss the whole matter as impractical, vision- 
ary, and “impossible.” The other group is made 
up of those who paint a picture of twenty to 
thirty years hence when, in their opinion, the 
classroom will resemble the classroom of today, 
with a blackboard, pupils, and a teacher’s desk, 
but with one important factor missing: the 
teacher will be replaced by a loud-speaker. One 
teacher will be serving in place of a score or 
more. 

Prudence and common sense will lead the ex- 
perienced educator to take a position which is 
between these extremes. From this vantage 
point, it may safely be asserted that the teacher 
will never be supplanted by the radio or by any 
device — not even by television. Most of the 
teacher's effectiveness lies in his presence — in 
his eye, in the wave of his hand, and in that in- 
visible, inaudible, most potent of all forces, his 
personality. No automaton, however versatile 
or efficient, will ever be a man. Most educators 
are now, it seems, agreed in this view. 

With this viewpoint in mind, it is desirable to 
formulate some of the major objectives toward 
which educators may progress in the use of 
radio lessons. Most of these objectives have 
been formulated from 572 answers noted in the 
annual report of the Ohio School of the Air for 
1929-30. The answers to two questions were 
used either directly, or indirectly, in the forma- 
tion of the objectives. The first question was, 
“In your opinion what should be the purpose or 
purposes of the Ohio School of the Air?” The 
second was, “List the chief benefits the pupils 
have derived from the radio lessons.” 


1. To supplement classroom teaching 


Every teacher of science knows the task 
which confronts him in keeping the material to 
be studied fresh, true, and recent. Especially is 
this important in view of the fact that textbooks 
in this, as in other subjects, are usually adopted 
for five years or longer. Even the most recently 
published work in a subject, such as general 
science, cannot be called new, for in this day 
of inventions, new processes, new theories, etc., 
a book is moderately out of date before an 
author is able to have it printed. John Dewey 
well says that “some present-day situation is 
always the true starting point for a lesson.”? 
Radio lessons can supply this recent material 
as well as much other subject matter which the 
teacher is unable to cover without unduly long 
preparation. This will save the teacher’s time 
and make it available for use in dozens of ways 
in which it may be effectively used. 

Supplementary information in history, civics, 
and other current subjects may well be brought 
before the microphone. Few teachers have the 
time, or the ability, to keep abreast of the 
progress of all the subjects which they are called 
upon to teach. Especially is this true in the 
rural and the small-village schools. 

The radio lesson may give much material 
which is ordinarily too difficult for the teacher 
to use, or which the teacher is unable to bring 
down to the comprehension level of the pupils. 
Much material which has heretofore been re- 
served for later years in high school may now 
be placed in grades seven to ten with equally 


‘Ohio School of Air Courier, C. M. Koon, Ohio State Depart- 
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The present paper is the first of an important series of six 
articles on radio education. Subsequent articles will deal with 
practical phases of the problem. The series is the first com- 
prehensive statement of the possibilities and practical utility 
in elementary and secondary school work. — The Editor. 
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good results, leaving the time displaced for 
other enrichment. 

The radio lesson may supplement the class- 
room teacher’s work and it has been doing so 
very ably in another way, by coordinating too 
widely separated subjects. Few teachers have 
the vision to start with something, e.g., a 
weather report, and utilize it to teach related 
geography, science, and history. This is a possi- 
bility, through a master teacher, or perhaps it 
would be better to say through a teacher who 
has spent much time and thought in preparation 
of a radio lesson in such a manner as to include 
several other subjects in the curriculum. This 
type of correlation will do much to bridge the 
too-evident chasms between many of our sub- 
jects and in so doing will simplify the in- 
struction. 

Much unusual material, which, in the hands 
of the classroom teacher might prove ineffective 
or be lost entirely, can be presented in a radio 
lesson by a skilled teacher and assimilated into 
the experience of the pupil. This spectacular or 
amusing material will undoubtedly accomplish 
ends not possible with other means. 

Again, the radio lesson furnished a wide vari- 
ety of sources for information. Previously, our 
main source was the printed page. Now we have 
instruction and information available at the 
same time from many places, and by many per- 
sons, each differing from the other. 


2. To create, hold, and utilize interest 


There is no doubt in the minds of teachers 
who have used the radio in the classroom, con- 
cerning the stimulation of interest, as expressed 
in the rapt expression, the fixed attention, and 
the evident enjoyment of all the pupils who 
listen in. One would expect this to occur the 
first time a pupil listened to a radio receiver. 

The experienced teacher would expect it only 
the first time the pupils listen as a class, even 
though it has been a common pastime to tune 
in at home each evening. But, the gratifying 
feature is, that week in and week out, there 
abides this same eager curiosity for the radio 
lesson. 

In the classes which he attended, the writer 
has known a few outstanding teachers who have 
been able to hold the attention and interests 
thus, and there are some teachers who are 
doing it today. Those people are exceptional, 
however, yet the radio is a device which can 
hold the attention like the most attractive 
teacher. Given gold, most of us can accomplish 
much; given interest, most teachers are able to 
utilize it to the last available bit. 

The first interest created by the radio lesson 
was due, of course, to the novelty of the situa- 
tion. The idea of trying to learn, of being 
taught, by any agency other than the conven- 
tional one was entertaining. But, the personal- 
ity of the radio teacher, with the active assist- 
ance of the classroom teacher, has apparently 
been projected partly, at least, through space, 
crystallizing and maintaining the original de- 
sired effect. 

There is an authenticity about the radio les- 
son, attracting attention and holding it, which 
cannot be claimed for books. A fact stated in 
words by one who should know and who is 
heard immediately by the pupil, remains in the 
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pupil’s consciousness longer than the same fact 
read in a printed page. Especially is this true 
when the teller “dresses up” the fact, a proceed- 
ing which is not easily possible in a book. The 
broadcasting teacher may adopt the friendly 
conversational tone; he can emphasize some 
point of importance; even a pause may be used 
with great effect. It is just the personal touch 
which is necessary to lend emphasis to a fact 
or a point of view, to definitely impress it upon 
the pupil. 

New angles of old facts, and new applications 
of old principles may be introduced to arouse 
a..erest, and to connect the student’s thinking 
with previously acquired knowledge. These 
newer points of view may be the means for 
clearing up old errors, or reénforcing sound 
opinions. 


3. To stimulate voluntary self-activity 
along desirable lines 


The many problems raised and questions 
asked by the successful broadcasting teacher 
naturally lead the pupil to seek further informa- 
tion, or to verify new facts which he has heard. 
Healthy intellectual curiosity is the best key 
for unlocking the door to mental development. 
One research project successfully completed nat- 
urally stimulates another. By means of this 
further study, latent abilities may be discovered 
and utilized, and the way may be opened for 
further development of these abilities. The ex- 
ceptional pupil is especially benefited by the 
radio lesson. 

Contests and prizes may be offered to stimu- 
late activity, which, in turn, will lead to further 
desirable activity. The broadcasting teachers 
invite correspondence upon doubtful points or 
difficult ones. The child responds and, in addi- 
tion to training in letter writing, necessarily ob- 
tains a deeper footing in the subject about which 
he is concerned. Unless he has done this, or is 
doing it, most of his queries would not arise. 


4. To broaden the outlook or vision of 
the pupils 

Will Rogers once remarked that before he 
went to London, he had never been farther 
away from home than the barn. While few chil- 
dren are so fortunate as that, there are still 
many children whose narrow vision is bounded 
by the limits of their county or even their own 
township. Many children, on hearing pronuncia- 
tions, colloquial expressions, etc., common to 
other sections of the country, believe them all 
to be downright errors, not realizing that other 
sections find us differing from them in the same 
ways. 

It is the belief of the writer that in the radio 
lies the medium, through which the small rural 
schools, and even the small high schools, will 
overcome their isolation. They may tune in on 
such ceremonies as a president’s inauguration, 
a London naval conference, the opening session 
of a state legislature. Many children read and 
remember the details of these ceremonies and 
much of what has been said, but how few realize 
that the people partaking in these happenings 
are living, speaking, human personalities, just 
as they are themselves? Many a small boy has 
given up an altogether high ambition because 
he was convinced that the type of person ful- 
filling such a high position has some unusual 
spark of personality, or is endowed with some 
phenomenal mental quirk not common to the 
average man. 

The radio will convince these children that all 
men, however great, are mortals suffering from 
some of the same handicaps which the rest of 
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us allow to retard our progress. Teachers may 
then impress upon these boys and girls that it is 
the person who attempts things who succeeds. 

Master teachers may come before the micro- 
phone to present subjects of vast importance, 
in a way which is much more effective than can 
be expected of any teacher who must spread 
her efforts over a larger territory. Noted men 
may bring messages for which their background 
of experience especiallly prepares them. These 
people will naturally be the ones to present the 
valuable, tested, new ideas which may alter our 
attitudes and change the direction of every 
existence. These master teachers may even pre- 
sent old material, in a way so novel, interesting, 
and sound that it will appeal to the listener by 
its crisp freshness. 

In addition to presenting new ideas in old 
fields, we may expect the radio lesson to open 
doors which we might otherwise be forced to 
leave closed for lack of time and teaching talent. 

Educational centers may now extend their in- 
fluence over wide expanses of territory, reaching 
out where instruction of any kind may have 
found it impossible to penetrate previously. At 
present, no tool of education is so cheap, or so 
easily used, in the dissemination of ideas as the 
radio lesson. It is true that the actual cost of 
the use of the radio is high. The annual cost of 
the Ohio School of the Air is approximately 
$115,000, but it should be understood that 
$75,000 for the use of WLW, and $20,000 for 
the use of WEAO, and for radio teachers are 
free gifts. This means a $115,000 service for a 
little more than $20,000. WLW at Cincinnati, 
over which the Ohio School of the Air programs 
are broadcast, is situated in the extreme south- 
west corner of the state, and yet most of the 
schools of Ohio report excellent reception. The 
only ones who report serious difficulty declare 
that trouble arises from local interference and 
perhaps 90 per cent of this can be shown to be 
controllable. This means that one station has 
served practically two thirds of all the school 
children of Ohio. 


5. To develop further intellectual culture 


No educational tool in use thus far has the 
great potentialities for mass education which 
radio possesses. Many schoolmen have been 
inclined to use this fact as an argument against 
education by radio, just as many people hesi- 
tated to use the automobile because they feared 
accidents. It is true that, because of its tremen- 
dous potential power, educators must use the 
radio wisely, efficiently, and for the greatest 
purposes, but that is certainly an argument for, 
and not against, it. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments per- 
mitted by radio is in the development of appre- 
ciation in several subjects of the curriculum, 
art, music, etc. Many types of appreciations are 
possible. It will, no doubt, be proved by someone 
in the near future that these appreciations are 
more desirable — and certainly at least as desir- 
able — as much of the factual material cram- 
ming our curricula already. We will ultimately 
take educational cognizance of the fact that we 
must build attitudes and not cram facts. Vivid 
and lasting impressions may be secured, not 
transitory ones. 


6. To inspire the pupil 

A program of national, or international, im- 
portance naturally causes the pupil to respond 
emotionally. He understands that thousands of 
other people are listening with him to the same 
event. He understands that he is an integral part 
in even this remote happening. What boy or 
girl — or for that matter what adult — is able 
to listen to the music at a presidential inaugura- 
tion, or to the address itself, without a definite 
throbbing of patriotism within his breast? This 
is a definite moving emotion, the force of which 
may be directed into other channels, for a won- 
derful accomplishment. 
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DR. HENRY H. HILL 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Dr. Henry H. Hill, who was recently elected 
superintendent of schools at Lexington, Ky., to 
succeed Guy Whitehead, is a native of North 
Carolina. He is a graduate of Davidson College. 
North Carolina, and holds degrees given by the 
University of Virginia, and Teachers College of 
Columbia University. His professional experience 
covers his work as a high-school teacher, principal. 
superintendent of schools, and state high-school 
supervisor. Previous to his appointment as super- 
intendent of schools at Lexington, he had held the 
position of head of the department of school ad- 
ministration at the University of Kentucky. 


The master teacher is able to come before the 
microphone and, by intelligent presentation of 
a lesson, fire the pupils’ imaginations and lend 
them visions — the energy of which is greater 
than any which can be conveyed by one who is 
their constant companion day after day. These 
emotional effects will unify the student body, 
bring the teacher closer to the pupils, and open 
up fields of accomplishment never before an- 
ticipated. 

In the many isolated one-room schools, the 
teacher may well spend her time in conveying 
information and developing skills, but leave for 
the broadcasting teacher the inspirational 
studies. 


7. To advance the cause of education 


By bringing leaders in education and other 
leading men before the microphone, the impor- 
tance of education may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the pupil, and to that other group, which 
has so much to do with increased opportunity in 
education — the parent and the public. 

The patrons and parents of the school may be 
kept informed of educational progress through 
listening to radio lessons. They will become 
familiar with teaching techniques and a few of 
the school’s problems, and as a result, will un- 
derstand in a measure at least, the policies of 
their schools. Without the intelligent codpera- 
tion of the public, no school project will succeed. 

The teachers and pupils, by listening to- 
gether, will acquire a common experience, which 
will lead to a better understanding and desir- 
able relationship. It is often desirable for a 
teacher to take the attitude of a learner along 
with his pupils. Young people resent the con- 
tinued “telling” attitude, although the teacher 
must use it frequently. 

The radio lesson will serve as a standardizing 
agency, especially in rural schools, for several 
subjects, and for such general activities as 
speech, pronunciation, etc. 
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8. To serve as an instrument of progress 


Through the expert use of radio lessons, new 
methods of teaching may be introduced and new 
viewpoints may be disseminated. The radio les- 
son may be used as a means for careful experi- 
mentation with these new ideas, through the 
codperation of the teachers. 

Educational forces of several states may unite 
their efforts for the good of the schools, and 
relations between state department and _ local 
schools will be strengthened. Educational poli- 
cies will be more readily understood and easily 
followed. Understanding and fellowship will be 
strengthened through the removal of geographi- 
cal, class, and other barriers. The result must be 
a homogeneous learning and an increased sym- 
pathy with problems of a national scope. 


9. To stimulate the efforts of the teacher 


The master teacher at the microphone fur- 
nishes for the classroom teacher, excellent ex- 
amples of lesson plans, exercises, improved 
methods of interesting pupils, etc. The result 
of this enlightenment will be improved class- 
room instruction. 

The broadcast lesson will do all for the 
teacher that it will do for the pupil. The teacher 
will have a refreshing of her teaching power, a 


renewal of her spirits, and a desire for greater © 


accomplishments. She will have a goal toward 
which she may strive. 

The teacher will have ample opportunity to 
study the members of the class, looking for in- 
dividual differences. Oftentimes a broadcast les- 
son shows peculiarities among the members of 
the class that the teacher has never had the 
opportunity to discover before. Remember that 
all of the teachers’ faculties must normally be 
kept actively at work throughout each school 
day. 

The radio lesson will likewise reveal defects 
to be avoided — vagueness, -useless repetition, 


volubility, harsh and undesirable tones of voice, [ 
etc. These are pointed out with peculiar force, 


for the entire attention is focused upon the 
audible sounds from the loud-speaker. There are 
no mannerisms which will hide errors of speech. 
But by far the greatest value to the teacher 
is the example of a completely organized, defin- 
itely purposeful lesson set up for her pupils. 


10. To develop habits of concentration, 
thought, and listening 


The radio intensifies life. Secretary Wilbur f 


says: “Just as the after-dinner speeches had 
to be made shorter and better after prohibition, 
perhaps the radio will compel intellectual efforts 
rather than emotional oratory.’ The statement 
made during the first Institute for Education by 
Radio held at Columbus, Ohio, June 23-July 3, 
1930, that many speakers who prove to be best 
radio teachers have spent one hour’s prepara- 
tion for each minute of their broadcast. This 
certainly cannot be said of the average teacher, 
or college lecturer. 

Pupils assemble information with a quickness, 
ease, and sureness not exhibited by other meth- 


ods. The radio speaker has “boiled down,” ac- § 


cording to Levering Tyson of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Adult Edu- 
cation, into a 15-minute talk, what was formerly 
given in a 50-minute lecture. This is teaching 
the pupils in terms of what we expect from 
them—concise, well-organized, rhetorically per- 
fect oral thought. 

The radio lesson definitely fixes responsibil- 
ity for thoughtful listening upon the pupil. 
However good the classroom teacher, the final 
value of the lesson depends upon the receptivity 
of the pupil. He learns early that it is entirely 
an individual concern for him to be able to 
listen so closely as to be able to get a mental 
image of the construction of the broadcast. 


2Wilbur, R. L., “Radio Lengthens the Personality and Powe 
of the Teacher,’”’ School Life, XV (February, 1930) pp. 101-102. 
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Supervise but Also Humanize 
Prof. Harlan C. Hines, Billings, Mont. 


In previous articles for the ScHoot BoarpD 
JouRNAL the writer has pointed out what he 
felt to be shortcomings in professional school 
supervision particularly as they were concerned 
with young men in the profession of teaching. 
In this brief article he would like to stress a 
point not touched upon in the others — the 
need for more humanity in carrying out super- 
visory regulations. 

The American public-school system, during 
the past twenty years, has been literally con- 
sumed by the fires of standardization, and this 
has been particularly applicable to the training 
of persons who expect to take up supervisory 
activities. Standardized training for these is ap- 
proached from three different avenues: 

1. Through agreement among educational 
psychologists as to the best psychological meth- 
ods of teaching. 

2. Through the enrollment of larger and 
larger numbers of prospective teachers in fair- 
ly well standardized teacher-training courses in 
psychology. 

3. Through personal demonstration of the 
supervision of teaching by persons especially 
well trained in the art of codrdinating subject 
matter and method. 

The apparent assumption based on such 
training. when the training has been well done, 
is that, through the simple expedient of putting 
it into practice, the outstanding differences 
among teachers closely supervised will be almost 
immediately ironed out. 

The need for supervision is insistent; we are 
not discounting that. If all of our communities 
were so small that each required but one school 
building and but one teacher, and if the children 
of each community were never to leave its con- 
fines, the need for supervision would not arise, 
and we might revert to the practice of former 
days when the school “visitor” did what he 
could to prevent the children from learning 
more than he felt was good for them. 


Supervision Inevitable 


With the need for more teachers and more 
buildings in each community, however, and with 
the rapid increase in transiency in America, 
there has come a concomitant need for some 
standardization in the subject matter and meth- 
ods in each grade, for codrdination of the work 
of the various grades and in the various build- 
ings, and even in the various communities. In 
the smaller districts this task ordinarily falls to 
the lot of the superintendent or principal, but 
in the large centers it is delegated to some per- 
son or persons especially trained in, or, at least, 
especially selected for this work. 

Any good program of supervision, says Wil- 
liam H. Burton, should have, among others, the 
following underlying principles:' 

1. Supervision should redirect and improve 
the work of the average and mediocre teacher. 
2. It is essentially a codperative procedure. 

3. It is impersonal, but there must be mani- 
fest a kindly and sympathetic spirit. 

4. It may be inspectorial, but it should never 
be simply that and nothing more. 

_ 5. The administrative aspect of supervision 
Is secondary to the pedagogical. 


Problems Involved 


_ As in all other tasks where plans are essen- 
tial, definite problems take shape. These vary 
all the way from suggestions as to classroom 
procedure and the technique of management to 
those which arise in connection with administra- 
tive relationships, and include problems in se- 
lecting and organizing subject matter, in testing 


‘Adapted from Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching, 
pages 10-12, 


and measuring, in training teachers in service, 
in visiting and conferring with the teacher, in 
rating the work of the teacher, etc. 

To meet these problems successfully, the su- 
pervisor himself must be an artful teacher, as 
well as one trained in the principles of learning 
and in the principles of method. He also should 
not only have had courses in which these prin- 
ciples are elaborated, but practice in supervision 
as well. He should be well informed in class- 
room management (routine work and dis- 
cipline) , and should have had experience in cur- 
riculum making, testing and measuring, and 
kindred activities. Above all, he should have 
been caused to see the philosophical principles 
underlying education, and: be able to articulate 
the special aims of classroom procedure with the 
general aims of education. 


Supervision Cooperative 


Anyone will agree that the ideals which 
prompt and motivate supervisory activities are 
entirely worthy, but the application of super- 
visory theories often produces schisms and dis- 
agreements. Usually this is due to clash of in- 
dividual minds — the teacher, who feels that 
she knows better than anyone else the needs 
of her children, against the supervisor, who is 
thinking in terms of the larger needs of the 
school system. This is natural, particularly with 
the well-trained teacher who, having submitted 
to many slings and arrows of outraged training- 
school fortunes, sees little need for the con- 
stant check the system puts upon her work. In 
her way of thinking, she is not nearly so nor- 
mal as the child she is endeavoring to educate, 
since, as a result of her training, she tries to 
provide for the latter a task suited to his abili- 
ties, grants him permission to formulate a plan, 
and guarantees him freedom enough to work it 
out. Not so with her; the supervisor gives her 
a task and a plan, and circumscribes her free- 
dom — or so she thinks. 

This may be true. Some supervisors have not 
come to their positions for reasons of supervi- 
sory attitudes alone, and in their knowledge of 
customary human reaction are woefully short. 
They become officious, dictatoriai, high-handed, 
and they insist upon adherence to standardized 
processes, even in the face of necessary excep- 
tions. They forget that they are dealing with 
the impressionable, sensitive human, and that 
the condescensions they are willing to make are 
building no support for the system they 
represent. 


The Teacher’s Acceptance of Supervision 


The main difficulty here is similar to the one 
met in connection with introducing life situa- 
tions into the classroom. Just as the child does 
not choose to go to school and is not paid for 
so doing, the teacher, under the surface, is like- 
ly to feel that she did not “hire out” to the 
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THE ABUNDANT LIFE 


Every teacher is three persons in one. She 
is by occupation a teacher and spends a large 
share of her time in helping boys and girls to 
develop into worth-while men and women. 
She is also a member of a professional group 
and, therefore, concerned with those activities 
which make for the good of the profession as 
a whole. Finally, but most important, she is 
a person, a human being, with the opportu- 
nity of living a normal human life. These 
three phases—teaching, professional, and 
personal — are closely interrelated. The wise 
teacher plans proper balance among these 
three elements of her life.— Frank Cody. 
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supervisor, is not paid by the latter, and, there- 
fore, is under no obligation to him. 

The only way around this situation for both 
is obvious. The teacher should see that when 
she accepted employment in a system where 
professional supervision is in vogue, she (auto- 
matically) waived her rights to go against the 
directions of the field representative of the su- 
perintendent who, in turn, is the representative 
of the board of education which, in turn, pays 
her salary from funds provided by the public. 
The fact that she does not see this is due to the 
further fact that she is too close to her imme- 
diate and personal problems, in which self is 
nearly always at the fore. 

The supervisor, on the other hand, should see 
that the enterprise in which he has become en- 
gaged is purely codperative in character, and 
that, while he may find weak, introverted teach- 
ers here and there who need and expect to be 
told what to do and how to do it, there are many 
with whom a “jolt of silence” or a single word 
of encouragement is all that is needed. Even in 
cases where there is open violation of accepted 
rules of procedure, one should not rush in to 
criticize these until all the facts are known; and 
never should radical changes be instituted ab- 
ruptly. The supervisor who embarrasses the 
teacher in the presence of the pupils has, figura- 
tively, taken her by the collar and dragged her 
through the door. 


Difference Due to Sex 


So many of our teachers are women, and so 
many of our professional supervisors are of the 
same sex, that difficulties sometimes arise for 
this reason alone. Women do not find it so easy 
as men to cooperate with each other. This prob- 
ably is not traceable to important inherent dif- 
ferences in the sexes, but results from environ- ' 
mental conditions. For so long the activities of 
women were confined to the home and, having 
so few contacts which demanded codperation 
with each other, they had little practice in the 
art. Then, too, women have vied with each other 
independently and singly in attracting the male 
of the species, and this social habit has carried 
over, with its jealousies and poignancies, to 
their professional and business associations. 
Men, on the other hand, have been forced into 
cooperation with each other for protective pur- 
poses, and they have been at this long enough 
to react with alacrity to any appeal along these 
lines. 

Although there are signs that, as women get 
more practice in working together, they tend to 
do better at codperating, women teachers are 
sometimes more willing to accept, and even wel- 
come, criticism and advice from men super- 
visors, while disdaining that of members of their 
own sex. Since women are in the majority as 
teachers, the needs of supervison would require, 
it seems, the appointment of men supervisors 
only, but this is out of the question, for several 
reasons. 

Men are not prepared by nature or training 
to supervise the teaching of young children, and, 
while some of them seem to possess an under- 
standing of child life not characteristic of their 
sex, women, through the power of intuitive 
thought, are so conscientious, sympathetic, and 
kindly, and so responsive to instinctive maternal 
promptings that their gentler guidance is highly 
preferable. 


The Important Task 


Just as the important task in instruction is 
to teach the child to think and do, so in super- 
vision is the work centered on perfecting the 
teaching art. The child is the thing, and the 
school system, theoretically at least, exists for 
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him. From the superintendent down to the jan- 
itor, everything that is done is pointed toward 
the improvement of the child through formal 
training, and both the teacher and the super- 
visor must keep this constantly in mind. The 
supervisor, therefore, does not visit the class- 
room just to rate the teacher in her work, but 
to help the teacher over the rough stretches 
where help is needed. Among beginning teach- 
ers there are few who do not need help during 
the first year or two; and this is especially true 
when professional preparation has been in- 
adequate. 

The superintendent of schools in one of our 
largest cities told the writer not long ago that 
it is necessary for that city to employ a larger 
corps of supervisors to undo professional train- 
ing provided by some of the near-by teachers’ 
colleges, and that preparation for primary work, 
particularly, was so meager that the supervisors 
must initiate complete courses of study: for the 
temporary appointees. There is, then, a real 
place for well-trained supervisors, and this is 
coming to be a recognized fact. In one city of 
two hundred thousand population, the school 
authorities have seen so well the need for im- 
proving teachers in service that they not only 
have provided funds to help defray expense of 
attendance at summer schools, but have trained 
all school principals to spend the major portion 
of their time in visiting classrooms. 

Eliminating Wastes 

It is the supervisor, after all, who is in a po- 
sition to do the most in helping to eliminate 
wastes in teaching. Among the intrinsic causes 
for waste in teaching efficiency are: lack of 
capacity in a relatively large number of persons 
employed — perhaps about 10 per cent; lack 
of opportunity for growth and advancement in 
the position assigned; lack of interest in the po- 
sition assigned; insufficient training for a par- 
ticular position; the deterrent effects of im- 
proper environment; lack of adequate preven- 
tive measures in the promotion of health; lack 
of close codperation with immediate superiors; 
misinterpretation of working directions; the 
nervous strain of teaching; improper supervi- 
sion; lack of tangible rewards; too frequent 
change in methods; and the migratory character 
of the work itself. 

A glance at these causes will reveal that the 
supervisor has it within his or her power to 
eliminate most of them through recommenda- 
tion to higher authorities, or through candid 
conference with the teachers thus influenced or 
affected. There are few reasons for dismissal, 
and these are fairly well defined. They are: 
neglect of duty, disloyalty, immorality, unpro- 
fessional conduct, insubordination, ill health and 
physical disability, or any reason which might 
prompt the annulment of a teacher’s certificate. 
If proved incapacity is added to these, we have 
all the reasons a supervisor might draw up to 
guide him or her in recommending dismissal. 
The other causes for waste are sometimes elimi- 
nated by recommendation for transfer or for 
rest. 

Observation of Teaching 


Supervision of teaching is an extremely diffi- 
cult task, in that the individual differences in 
teachers put so severe a tax upon the judgment 
of one person. However, we cannot have a su- 
pervisor for each teacher and, so long as we 
are likely to have wastes in teaching efficiency, 
the judgment of that one person must form the 
basis for most recommendations, and that judg- 
ment may be arrived at only through visits to 
the classroom. The more frequent such visits 
before judgment is passed, the more successful 
will become the work of the supervisor. 

In observing teaching some supervisors util- 
ize long lists of qualities for which to look, but 
most all lists may be resolved to a few main 
heads. The visit is almost sure to reveal: 

1. Evidences of or lack of preparation on the 
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part of the teacher —a daily plan to keep the 
day’s work clear, definite, and concrete, and to 
keep the subjects so aligned that the time of 
none is encroached upon. 

2. The presence or absence of industrious 
productivity. 

3. A definite aim to which the teacher returns 
repeatedly in presenting a given lesson. 

4. Appropriateness of method — drill, prob- 
lem, appreciation — in light of the aim. 

5. Value of questions asked — the trend and 
sequence of questions in line with the aim. 

6. Participation and interest of the class. 

The supervisor will look also for special 
capacities or handicaps, and will report upon 
codperation of the teacher with the pupils, with 
other teachers, and with principals and super- 
visors. In fact, the whole situation may be nar- 
rowed down to one in which cooperation is the 
outstanding factor. Even the teacher untrained 
in subject matter and method sometimes may 
offset these lacks in training to a great extent 
by being willing to cooperate at every turn; 
and, if the supervisor, short in like qualities, 
shows the same willingness, the two will do far 
more for the school than ever could be accom- 
plished by two well-trained but pugnacious 
backbiters. 

The Rating of Teachers 


Whether or not we agree that the rating of 
teachers is good psychology, especially when 
they know they are being rated, most super- 
visors are required to translate their judgments 
of teachers into numerical form, and we find 
such qualities as industry, technique, personal- 
ity, codperation, possibilities for growth, etc., 
listed as those which determine in the long run 
what disposition is to be made of the teacher 
and whether or not her salary is to be increased. 
There seems to be no way out of this, for, un- 
less we have some sort of reminder of things for 
which to look, we forget them, and come to be 
governed by likes and dislikes. To be strictly 
impersonal is a difficult undertaking, when, for 
instance, one is in the presence of a strong 
personality. 


The Friendly Road 


There is a tie, however, which makes success 
possible to nearly all who are willing. Few peo- 
ple there are who do not respond to friendliness. 
The writer, for one, has never seen a supervisor 
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who was not just as human as the rest of us, 
and most of the teachers we meet are kindly, 
human “folks”? who are trying to render satis- 
factory service. The trouble is that we have so 
stressed the scientific side of supervision that 
the real helpfulness which results from friendli- 
ness has been lost out somewhere along the line, 

Doubtless there are two factors which are 
responsible for this: (1) Supervisors are too 
frequently required to produce facts as opposed 
to results; and (2) they ‘pass this spirit on to 
the teachers who, in valiantly trying to produce 
facts, produce results that are disastrous. 

We talk so much about getting at the indi- 
vidual difficulties of pupils, and when we do 
discover those difficulties we find out that they 
are most frequently based in personal, human 
problems. Should this not also be true with the 
individual difficulties of teachers? My guess is 
that most of such difficulties arise through mis- 
understanding of what is wanted, rather than 
through inability or unwillingness. Codperation, 
after all, is not merely doing what the other 
fellow wants you to do; it is operating together 
for a common object, a “profit-sharing,” to use 
an industrial term. To understand each other 
perfectly, therefore, is our real goal. When we 
sum this up, we see that the rules for scientific 
supervision — inspection, observation, confer- 
ence, rating, etc. — are very likely to produce 
static in otherwise cleared channels, and, unless 
we effectively permeate professional supervision 
with a spirit of coéperation, i.e., helpfulness, we 
lose sight of the main task, that of the educa- 
tion of the child. If somehow we can keep the 
education of the child in the forefront, we can 
all work together harmoniously. 

The fact is, the men and women who have 
done the most for American education are not 
those who have frozen to their control sticks — 
measurements, surveys, vocational placement, 
salary schedules, professional requirements, etc. 
They are, on the other hand, those who have 
been able to use these as tools of the profession 
while, at the same time. they have had a vision 
that out-supers supervision, and, putting self 
in the background, have helped, by kindly 
words of encouragement, to humanize this 
process we call education. Isn’t that true of your 
best board members, the best superintendents 
you know, your best supervisors, and your ex- 
ceptional teachers? 


Municipal and State Concern of Schools 
A School-Board President’s Practical Conception 


The question of municipal authority over the 
schools, in the light of the state’s concern in 
popular education, was recently discussed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mehan, president of the Mil- 
waukee board of education. If the cause and 
care of the schools is a function of the state, she 
contends, such concern applies to an entire state. 
She says: 

“If the cause of education is not a subject of 
municipal regulation, the municipality cannot 
touch it or interfere with it in the slightest de- 
gree. School buildings are an essential agency 
in the state’s educational scheme, and to allow 
municipalities a voice in the construction, re- 
pair, control, or management of the school 
buildings within their borders is to yield to 
them the power to frustrate the state’s plan in 
promoting education throughout the state. 

“If power be granted to interfere in this 
respect, there would be no logical limitation to 
municipal interference with the district schools. 
These considerations lead irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that, although the boundaries of a 
school district may be coterminous with the 
boundaries of a city, there is no merger of the 
school-district affairs with the city affairs. They 
remain separate and distinct units of govern- 
ment for the purpose of exercising separate and 


distinct powers, and for the accomplishment of 
separate and distinct purposes. 

‘Since public education is a state or govern- 
mental function, the state may use whatever 
agencies it sees fit for the administration of its 
schools. The State of Wisconsin has seen fit to 
place the management of the public schools in 
our city in a board of education, consisting of 
fifteen directors, chosen by the votes of the elec- 
tors from the city at large. 

“Since 1907, our school administration has 
been largely divorced from city departments 
and offices which, theretofore, had been desig- 
nated as agencies of the state with respect to 
school affairs in this city. However, this separa- 
tion is not complete, and until it is complete, 
school administration cannot possibly become 
wholly efficient. 

“Tt is recommended, therefore, that the legis- 
lative committee of this board shall, as soon as is 
practically possible, prepare legislative bills and 
make every effort toward their enactment into 
law at the next session of our state legislature, 
whereby the board of school directors shall have 
power and authority, in addition to the powers 
now in it vested, to perform all acts relating to 
school affairs which are now in the hands of 
municipal officials.” 


7. 
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Eliminating Noise in Schools 
R. L. Lindahl, Acoustical Engineer, Chicago, Ill. 


We are rapidly becoming noise conscious. A 
great deal of publicity given to noise in the 
press, and the establishment of noise-abatement 
commissions in our large cities are evidences of 
this fact. Rapidly increasing sales of commercial 
quieting materials for use in offices, banks, 
schools, and hospitals, testify to the growing 
commercial importance of eliminating noise. It 
is only natural in this day of modern education 
that we should examine this pertinent factor, to 
determine if it has any detrimental effect upon 
the efficiency of our educational system. 

In the little red schoolhouse of fifty years ago 
but little attention was paid to ventilation, heat- 
ing, proper lighting, posture, and other details 
which today receive serious consideration. 
Neither was noise considered as a problem at 
that time, but today in our attempts to increase 
the efficiency of our school equipment, this fac- 
tor must be taken into account. 

There is no universally accepted definition for 
noise, although, at the present time, a number of 
committees of different engineering societies 
have engaged in a study of the subject with a 
view toward standardizing definitions and units 
of measurement. Noise is sometimes defined as 
sounds having no definite pitch, nor meaning, as 
the rattling of a sheet of paper, the click of a 
typewriter, or the roar of traffic. For our pur- 
pose. however, noise is to be considered as any 
sound, not directly connected with the task be- 
ing engaged in, which may have a detrimental 
effect upon the performance of that task. Thus, 
the singing of a music class may be considered 
as noise in an adjoining study hall, if it prevents 
effective study, although it is not noise in the 
music room. 


Effect of Noise Upon the Individual 
and Output 


After defining the subject, it may be asked 
just what effect noise has upon output and in- 
dividual well-being. This was not definitely un- 
derstood until a few years ago, when Dr. Don- 
ald A. Laird, of Colgate University, pointed out 
that it caused a fear reaction when present in 
definite amounts. It has previously been recog- 
nized by scientists that a very loud or sudden 
noise caused a fear reaction. The essential ele- 
ments of such a reaction are: (a) increased ten- 
sion of voluntary muscles, (}) lessened activity 
of involuntary muscles in the digestive tract, 
(c) increased pulse rate, (d) increased blood 
pressure, (e€) diminished secretion of saliva and 
digestive juices, and (f/f) a vague feeling of ap- 
prehension, sometimes accompanied by restless 
general behavior. 

In consequence of these effects, typists work- 
ing in a noisy room consume about 20 per cent 
more calories of bodily energy in typing, than 
the same typists do when working in the same 
room with the noise properly reduced by ab- 
sorption. Typists working in a room of average 
office noise slowed up after two hours of contin- 
uous work, while the same typists in a quieted 
workroom gained somewhat in speed, due to the 
well-known warming-up phenomenon. 

It is difficult to measure accurately the exact 
effect of noise, since in some instances, it is 
almost impossible to retain proper control over 
other factors. This is true of other details to 
which we pay attention and seek to correct, but 
upon which no accurate laboratory data has 
ever been collected as to just what was the exact 
quantitative effect. For example, we know that 
poor lighting and poor ventilation decrease 
efficiency, although we are not sure just how 
much. It is, therefore, reasonable to seek to 
combat the ill effects of noise which are con- 
ceded to be present. 
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FIG. 1 
Graph showing effect of absorption of the intensity to 
which sound builds up in a room. 


Specific Noise Effects 


It may be interesting, however, to quote from 
an article by Dr. Donald A. Laird, entitled, 
“The Effects of Noise,’ published in the Jour- 
nal of the Acoustical Society of America, for 
January, 1930: 

“Accuracy in immediate memory for non- 
sense syllables was increased 15 per cent and 
delayed memory was increased 8 per cent, by 
reducing a complex noise from 50 decibels! to 
40 decibles. 

“A reduction of a complex noise from 50 
decibels to 40 decibels resulted in an increase 
of slightly more than 30 per cent in the speed 
of mental multiplication of three-place by three- 
place numbers. No changes in accuracy was 
noted. 

‘‘Human beings in response to the unexpected 
sounding of an electric automobile horn breathe 
faster, after a momentary checking of the rate. 
The breathing is also deeper and the rate is 
irregular. 

“A group of office workers engaged at a vari- 
ety of machine operations in the home office of 
an insurance company showed a 12 per cent in- 
crease in output when the noise level was de- 
creased from 45 decibels to 35 decibels. No 
other changes were made in the office. The 
workers were on a bonus system for which pro- 
duction records were kept regularly. This in- 
crease in output is so great that the officials are 
inclined to attribute some of it to added skill 
from practice, although the workers were ex- 
perienced at the beginning of the year of ex- 
perimental observation. 

“In another instance, it was reported that 
moving the assembly department of a tempera- 
ture regulator company from an adjoining 
noisy boiler shop to a quieter room, resulted in 
lowering rejections at inspection from 75 per 
cent to the low figure of 7 per cent. The same 
reduction in noise through the re-location of the 


1The term “decibel’’ is defined later in this paper. 
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FIG. 3 
A loudness scale, showing relation between physical en- 
ergy and loudness as perceived by the ear. 
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department resulted in the output jumping from 
80 to 110 assembled units per unit of time. In 
another department, removing the noise of a 
large ventilating fan, resulted in output rising 
12 per cent. 

“A 42 per cent reduction in errors in the 
telephone operating room of a telegraph com- 
pany followed a lowering of the noise level from 
50 decibels to 35 decibels. An acoustical instal- 
lation was used for reducing the noise. There 
was also a 3 per cent reduction in the cost per 
message. 

The above examples illustrate the effect of 
noise and the gain resulting through its de- 
crease. The old saying that we get used to noise, 
is not true. The inevitable, though unconscious, 
effort to build up a resistance to noise requires 
a constant expenditure of energy. Another ob- 
jection to noise is that it has a masking effect 
upon speech. It decreases the ability to recog- 
nize speech sounds, making it necessary for the 
listener to concentrate to shut out the effect of 
the disturbing noise, and for the speaker to talk 
loud enough to overcome it. This feature has 
an important influence in classroom work. 


Elimination of Noise at Its Source 


The most efficient way of overcoming a noise 
is to remove it at its origin. For example, a 
noisy ventilating system may sometimes best be 
quieted by cutting down the speed of the fan, 
and by placing the fan and driving motor upon 
an insulated base to prevent its vibration. Some 
types of noises, however, cannot be overcome 
directly, as the noise of traffic outside, or of 
typewriters in a typing room, or footsteps in a 
corridor. It is then necessary to resort to the 
indirect method of providing absorbent mate- 
rials which absorb the noise and thus decrease 
its loudness. 

In a typical school, having forced air ventila- 
tion, it is essential that the fans and motors be 
placed upon insulated bases, that they be run 
slowly enough to overcome the “whine” result- 
ing from high speed, that the ducts. be large 
enough to overcome the noise from a too rapid 
flow of air, and that a canvas sleeve be inter- 
posed between the fan and the duct to reduce 
the transmission of vibration. If the ventilating 
ducts act as a gigantic speaking tube, con- 
veying faithfully the noise of the motor and fan 
to the rooms in which they terminate, it is de- 
sirable to line the duct with an absorbent mate- 
rial to muffle these sounds. The latter procedure 
can be accomplished in most cases, by installing 
an absorbent material a few feet back from the 
grilles. In rooms having vibrating machinery, 
such as manual-training rooms, it is well to 
place the machinery upon isolated bases of cork, 
fiber board, or rubber. It may help to place the 
manual-training-bench legs upon similar pads, 
to prevent the transmission of vibration into the 
rigid building structure. 


Reducing the Noise Level 


The most common method of reducing the 
noise level in a room is by the installation of 
sound-absorbing material upon the walls or the 
ceiling. Ordinary building surfaces, such as 
wood, glass, cement, plaster, and linoleum, ab- 
sorb only 3 to 5 per cent of the sound which 
strikes them, reflecting over 95 per cent. The 
sound travels at a speed of approximately 1,100 
feet per second, and it may thus be reflected 
several hundred times before it is sufficiently 
reduced in intensity to become inaudible. By 
installing a sound-absorbent material, the sound 
waves are rapidly reduced in intensity so that 
they do not have a chance to build up in loud- 
ness. In a room having only hard nonsound- 
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SOR. BING MATERIAL CEILING — COEFFICIENT 70% 


LINOLEUM FLOOR 


FIG. 2 


Chart illustrating the effect of a sound-absorbing material upon a ceiling 


absorbing surfaces it is possible for the sound 
to last from 5 to 10 seconds, and to build up to 
several times its original energy. The use of an 
absorbent material decreases the number of re- 
flections necessary for the sound to become in- 
audible, and prevents the sound from building 
up in intensity. 

Figure 1 illustrates the effect of sound ab- 
sorption in a room, as illustrated by Prof. F. R. 
Watson, in his book, Acoustics of Buildings. 
Figure 2 illustrates the effect of treating a ceil- 
ing with a sound-absorbing material, having a 
coefficient of .70, meaning that it absorbs 70 
per cent of the sound which strikes it. In an 
untreated room, after five reflections, the sound 
has been decreased in intensity only 14 per cent. 
In a room having the absorbent material upon 
the ceiling, the same sound after five reflections 
has been diminished in intensity 97% per cent. 
In a room having a 10-ft. ceiling, the time re- 
quired for this action to occur would be less 
than .1 second. Since modern building practice 
has decreed the use of hard nonabsorbent ma- 
terials, the need for sound-quieting treatment 
has become intensified, and it is usually neces- 
sary to supply the needed absorption in the 
form of some one of commercial acoustical ma- 
terials upon the market. 


Energy Contained in Sound 


The loudness of a sound as heard by the ear 
is not proportional to the energy contained in 
the sound, but it bears a logarithmic relation. 
A sound containing twice as much energy as 
another is not twice as loud. Figure 3 illustrates 
a loudness scale invented by Mr. Wallace Wa- 
terfall. The range is from 0, at which point the 
human ear receives no sensation, although en- 
ergy may be present, to approximately 108, at 
which point the sound is so intense that it is 
not only heard but felt. The steps are in deci- 
bels, a unit representing approximately the least 
difference in loudness which the human ear can 
perceive. Thus, there are approximately 108 
steps in loudness between the least audible 
sound and the loudest sound one can perceive. 
If we assign a rating of 1 to the energy content 
of a sound just audible, we can express the en- 
ergy content of any sound in terms of the con- 
tent at the minimum audibility. In going from 
1 to 10 energy units, we shall have passed 
through 10 barely perceptible steps of loudness. 
Let us call the loudness of this sound 1. To 
double the loudness, we should increase the en- 
ergy content not to 20 units, but to 100 units. 
To triple the loudness, we should raise the en- 
ergy content to 1,000 units. It will be seen that 
the loudness is 10 times the logarithm to the 
base 10 of the energy (10 Log,, Energy Units). 
It is evident that the ear can register an enor- 
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SOUND-ABSORBING CEILING IN GRADE CLASSROOM, 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, MONTEZUMA, LOWA 


Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers and Thomas, Architects, Des Moines, Iowa 


mous variation of sound energy, with but a 
comparatively small number of loudness steps. 


Relief From Noise 


We live in a constant sea of noise. Even in a 
quiet city apartment the noise level is usually 
from 15 to 20 decibels. In the lower noise levels 
there are no appreciable ill effects. As we pro- 
gress upward, however, the annoyance increases 
rapidly. For example, a sound at 60 decibels is 
considerably more than twice as annoying as a 
sound of 30 decibels, and a sound of 100 de- 
cibels would be almost unbearable, and certain- 
ly more than three times as annoying than a 
sound of 33 decibels. 

Any slight reduction in the noise level brings 
a sensation of relief, considerably more than 
would be indicated by the numerical figures. For 
example, an aviator donning a helmet succeeds 
in reducing a noise in an open cockpit of a 


plane only by about 15 decibels, that is, from 
100 to 85, but the difference in annoyance is 
very great. A reduction from 30 decibels to 15 
decibels would not bring nearly the relief. We 
may compare this scale with a thermometer. At 
100 degrees one welcomes the shade of a tree 
which reduces the temperature by 10 degrees 
and provides considerable relief, although the 
90 degrees under the tree is still quite warm. 
At 70 degrees, however, a decrease of 10 degrees 
is not nearly so important. In noisy rooms, 
therefore, it is necessary to accomplish as much 
of a reduction as possible by the use of absorb- 
ent materials, although the noise cannot entirely 
be overcome. 


Rooms Requiring Quieting Treatment 


It is not possible to state offhand just which 
rooms in a school need quieting treatment, since 
this entirely depends upon local conditions, but 





GYMNASIUM, ROYAL OAK HIGH SCHOOL, ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN 
Frederick D. Madison, Architect, Detroit, Michigan 
Note how an attractive ceiling can be obtained with a quieting material. 
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it should not be imagined that the noise prob- 
lem exists only in very large schools, and that 
the small or medium-size school has no noise 
problem. Most of the objectionable noise is gen- 
erated within the school itself, as the placing of 
schools in quiet locations usually eliminates dis- 
turbance from traffic. Twenty typewriters in a 
typing room make just as much noise in a town 
of five thousand, as in a city of five million. 

The school executive may ask, ‘““‘What rooms 
will I probably find most noisy.” Depending 
upon the particular school, there are, in general, 
certain rooms which often require attention. 
The worst difficulty is sometimes encountered 
in the corridors. Long, bare ‘“‘speaking tubes,” 
with plaster walls and ceiling, serve to convey 
their full length the sounds of footsteps and con- 
versation, amplifying rather than muffling the 
disturbance. Covering the ceiling with an ab- 
sorbent material would localize the sound, so 
that it would be unnoticeable a short distance 
away. Resilient, “soft” floorings, as cork, lino- 
leum, and rubber tile, owe their quieting effects 
to the fact that they muffle footsteps at the 
point of origin, absorbing some of the energy at 
the point of contact. They have no more sound- 
absorbing value, however, than ordinary plas- 
ter, so they cannot be said to absorb sound. 
Corridor treatment has been used in hospitals a 
great deal, but only a comparatively small num- 
ber of schools has realized the benefits to be 
derived from such a procedure. 

The rooms in which noisy machines operate, 
such as typewriters, adding machines, and sew- 
ing machines, are susceptible to treatment. Not 
only does the use of absorption better condi- 
tions within the room itself, but by absorbing 
part of the sound at its origin, much less re- 
mains to be transmitted to other rooms. In the 
case of gymnasiums, swimming pools, and man- 
ual-training rooms, this may be an important 
feature. 


The Experience of Architects 


In the classroom itself the quieting effect of 
an absorbent material not only creates an at- 
mosphere more conducive to study, but by de- 
creasing the loudness level of extraneous noises, 
it is easier for the teacher to speak and to be 
understood, since he does not have to raise his 
voice to overcome the interference. 

To obtain further data upon actual experi- 
ence, a letter was written to a few well-known 
school architects. Excerpts from the replies re- 
ceived are interesting. Mr. Oren Thomas of the 
firm of Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers & Thomas, 
of Des Moines. Iowa, writes in part: 

“With the increasing use of metal and non- 
absorbing materials in the fireproof school 
building during the past ten years, we have 
found that the usual noise in the classroom cor- 
ridors, etc., is becoming more objectionable. We 
have attempted to correct this to a certain ex- 
tent purely from the practical standpoint, and 
not involving an especially engineering consid- 
eration. We have improved the condition in 
classrooms, corridors, and in fact in all areas of 
the buildings but toilet rooms, by the use of 
sound-absorptive material? applied to the ceil- 
ings in square or rectangular shapes with the 
bevel-edge-joint construction. 

‘This material has been left unpainted and a 
color scheme used in the rooms to harmonize 
with the original color. It is surprising how this 
improved the condition, although theoretically 
there might be some questions as to its merits. 
In a recently constructed school this was used 
In a portion of the academic rooms, the re- 
maining rooms having plastered ceilings. The 
teachers and superintendent of schools pointed 
out the difference so strongly to the board of 
education that they are now applying this regu- 
lar construction under the plastered ceilings in 
order to obtain the same condition as existing in 
the other rooms. 
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TYPING ROOM, 


GROSSE POINT HIGH SCHOOL, GROSSE POINT, MICHIGAN 


George D. Haas, Architect, Detroit, Michigan 
An acoustical material was used upon the ceiling of this typing room to relieve the excessive noise condition, 


“We use the unit-type ventilation in the class- 
rooms and although this apparatus is now made 
free from mechanical noises there was always a 
hum caused by the velocity of air traveling 
through the restricted areas. This, of course, 
would be noticed more distinctly in an unoccu- 
pied room, but it is objectionable to some teach- 
ers and occupants even when the room is filled 
to capacity. We have not had this objection 
with the standard equipment when this acousti- 
cal treatment was used on the ceiling.” 

Mr. A. W. Balle, Associate of Malcomson and 
Higginbotham and Trout, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, States: 

“In 1917 the McMichael School plunge was 
treated with sound absorptive material and all 
city school plunge rooms since that time have 
been treated acoustically in some manner with 
success. 

“We have treated with good results many 
gymnasiums by using /% in. or 34 in. 
industrial board-roof forming on steel purlins 
over which is placed poured gypsum roofs. This 
method gives a very cheap fireproof roof, with 
good insulation and acoustical properties, which 
is not at all bad in appearance from the un- 
derside. 

“We have also successfully treated the rifle 
range in the Southeastern High School with 
sound absorptive material? with good results. 
We have used sound absorptive material’ in 
school-corridor ceilings, in music rooms, and 
auditoriums in the walls and ceilings.” 


A Novel Use 


A novel and interesting use of absorption was 
in the installation of an acoustical material 
upon the walls and ceilings of a music room in 
a school for deaf children in St. Louis. The pur- 
pose was to absorb all sound, leaving only the 
wood floor vibrate, through which the children 
could feel the music. 

Administrative offices in some schools are 
sometimes very noisy, and do not have the quiet 
atmosphere which is helpful in lending dignity 
to the office. This may be accomplished by the 
use of absorption materials. In study halls and 


libraries, where it is necessary to maintain quiet 


2Commercial names or references are omitted. 


in order to provide proper study conditions, 
acoustical treatment may be used to reduce dis- 
turbing noises to a minimum. In the case of 
chorus, orchestra, and band rooms where the 
music penetrates to adjacent rooms and is dis- 
turbing, it may be possible to reduce the annoy- 
ance by installing proper treatment within these 
rooms. This also has the effect of providing 
proper acoustical conditions. 

Leading commercial organizations have dis- 
covered that acoustical treatment pays for itself 
when properly used in general offices, typing 
rooms, conference rooms, and private offices. 
This decision is the result of careful investiga- 
tion as to the gain in efficiency both in mechan- 
ical and mental operation. Many conditions in 
such industries are simulated to a great extent 
in ordinary schools, and school authorities may 
well follow the example of commercial leaders 
in availing themselves to the fullest extent of 
the relief afforded against disturbing noises by 
the proper use of absorption. Commercial ma- 
terials are available upon the market having 
coefficients from .20 to .70, that is, they absorb 
from 20 per cent to 70 per cent of the sound 
which strikes them. One sound-absorbing unit, 
the amount of absorption furnished by a square 
foot of surface which absorbs 100 per cent of 
the sound which strikes it, is the basis of com- 
parison for such materials. A square foot of 
material having a coefficient of .50 absorbs 50 
per cent of the incident sound and 2 square feet 
of such a material are necessary to furnish 1 
sound-absorbing unit. It should be remembered 
that, in buying absorbing materials, one is buy- 
ing sound-absorbing units and not surface cov- 
erage. There are, of course, other considera- 
tions, as cost, appearance, maintenance, depre- 
ciation, paint-ability, and sanitation. 

To obtain expert advice upon the quieting 
problem of any school, one may consult either 
the architect who designed the school, or the 
engineering staffs of reputable manufacturers of 
commercial absorbent materials, who furnish 
such service without obligation. There is little 
literature upon the subject as the field of noise 
quieting is new, and the best source of informa- 
tion is from architects and engineers who have 
had practical experience. While not all problems 
are capable of easy solution, many faulty con- 
ditions can be alleviated by judicious treatment. 
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School Administration at Work 


It is well to think well; it is divine to act well. — Horace Mann 


——_——-# 


Accounting for the Use of Supplies in a School 
Supt. G. O. Lindgren, Hope, North Dakota 


The problem of handling school supplies is 
important only as it relates to the educational 
activity of the school. Supplies are needed for 
efficient instruction, and must be available when 
required, in quantities adequate for efficient 
service. These supplies represent an expenditure 
of public money and should be accounted for in 
an efficient manner. Waste must be eliminated, 
and economical use assured. 

In the smaller schools, with enrollments less 
than 500 pupils, the supplies are usually dis- 
tributed by the superintendent himself or by an 
assistant. In some instances the work is done 
by the janitor. Systematic records are seldom 
kept; this is especially true of the smaller sys- 
tems where the superintendent is required to 
teach several classes a day. 

The distribution of supplies, and the checking 
of their use requires time. If the superintendent 
does the work, it is highly essential that it be 
done quickly and accurately, so as not to divert 
his energy from the more important educational 
activities. If the work is done by an assistant 
or by the janitor, the plan of accounting must 
be relatively simple and easy. In any event, the 
plan of accounting should make quickly acces- 
sible such data as: the amount on hand at any 
given time, the amount used, what department 
or teacher received the supplies, supplies re- 
turned, and dates of issuance if desired. 

The writer has used the plan of accounting 
for the use of school supplies, shown in Table I, 
for a period of two years with success. 

At the beginning of the school year, the sup- 
plies to be used are listed on a manila folder. 
After the name of the article or below it, the 
unit quantity is designated, such as reams, 
pounds, etc. To the right of the name, the num- 
ber of such units as are on hand at that time 
is written. To the right of each number, the 
number next below it is written across the sheet, 
as shown in Table I. Plenty of space must be 
left above and below each line for notations. A 
code is then adopted to designate the informa- 


TABLS I 
A PLAN OF ACCOUNTING FOR THE USE OF SUPPLIES 
IW A SMALL SCHOOL 
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Line through number indicates supplies issued. 
Wumber written above indicates the grade receiving 
the supplies 


Square indicates inventory on date written above it. 


Line below number indicates goods returned; a verti 
line means that they have been reissued. 





A circle indicates goods purchased on date written 
above. 


* SIMPLE FORM AND CODE USED FOR 
CONTROLLING SUPPLIES STOCK 


tion desired. The use of the code is also illus- 
trated in Table I. 

This plan is simple, easily kept, and readily 
understood. It is very flexible, and by an exten- 
sion of the code can be made to yield almost any 
desired information. If supplies are sold to the 
pupils, the plan can be made to furnish a check 
on the cash to be credited for any type of com- 
modity, through the use of an appropriate code. 

Checks on the use of supplies can easily be 
made at any time. Summaries can be made at 
the end of the year to find the total amount 
used, the amount used by each grade or instruc- 
tional unit, and to estimate the needs for the 
coming year. Properly used, the plan will yield 
the busy superintendent whatever information 
he desires with a minimum of effort. 


Getting Results from Reports to Parents 
Harold P. French, Menands School, Albany, N. Y. 


One of the great needs of the public-school 
system is Closer codperation between parents 
and teachers. Parent-teacher associations have 
been formed and much time and effort has been 
spent in trying to bring about the needed co- 
Operation. Despite our efforts, the homes that 
are most in need of the contact have seldom 
been touched, and a large percentage of the 
fathers and mothers know little concerning the 
wishes of the school officials in regard to their 
sons and daughters. Newspaper publicity, bulle- 
tins, and report cards have been tried. Newspa- 
per publicity concerning the schools is passed 
over for the sport sheet, or the society column, 
bulletins and pamphlets are not read, and report 
cards are often misunderstood. In every case, 
the reports lack the personal element which is 
needed in order to secure the interest of the 
parent. 

A few generations ago these difficulties did 
not exist. Teachers lived in the communities in 
which they taught and were acquainted with the 
parents of the pupils. They were afforded con- 
tinually the opportunity of meeting these par- 
ents and of talking with them about the indi- 


vidual child’s reaction to the school situation. 
Gradually, as the size of the schools increased, 
and as the grading of pupils became common, 
letters took the place of personal visits. These 
letters retained much of the personal element, 
although the exchange of ideas which had exist- 
ed when conversational reports were in vogue, 
was often lost. With the increase in the size of 
classes, and especially with the introduction of 
departmentalized instruction, where one teacher 
is obliged to meet two hundred pupils each day, 
even the personal letter has become impossible. 
The parent-teacher organization has brought 
back the chance for the parent to meet the 
teacher, but it is seldom advisable to talk over 
personal matters at a public meeting. The tele- 
phone has been introduced in many schools, but 
very few teachers have office periods when they 
may carry on conversations without interrupt- 
ing the instructional periods. 


The Report Card Replaces Personal 
Letter 


To take care of the changed situation, report 
cards were introduced. By their use, teachers 
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were able to notify parents at regular intervals 
concerning the success with which pupils were 
pursuing various subjects. In order that the 
school might feel certain that the card had been 
examined, one of the parents was obliged to sign 
it each time it was sent home. 

At first, academic subjects, attendance, and 
possibly deportment were the only things 
scored, and percentage marks were used to 
designate scores. Gradually, certain school offi- 
cials felt the need of reporting on habits, ideals, 
and concomitant learning, as well as subject 
achievement. Others decided that percentage 
marks were not satisfactory, and the use of let- 
ters, graphs, and class ranks were introduced. 
Different ideas regarding the items of informa- 
tion to be included, how the items should be 
stated, and how they should be organized, has 
been responsible for the vast number of forms 
now in use. Administrators wished the reports 
to be complete, they desired that they be 
graphic, and they intended that they should be 
arranged in such a form that they might be 
made out easily by the teacher. 

In trying to see that they were comprehen- 
sive, graphic, and easily filled in, the adminis- 
trators have often lost sight of the fact that 
such reports are made out for the benefit of 
laymen and not for the benefit of professional 
educators. Often the reports have been so long 
that parents have not taken the time to read 
them, and they have been so complicated that 
the average parent could not understand them. 
Certain parents, especially those whom we are 
most desirous of reaching, do not understand 
percentages and cannot read a graph. Even the 
letters A, B, C, D, and E, are meaningless to 
many parents as scores. Schools have increased 
the difficulty by permitting the same symbol to 
represent different ratings. For instance, 95 asa 
per cent is not the same as 95 as an achieve- 
ment quotient, or 95 as a rank in a group of 
110 pupils. E means excellent on some reports, 
but on others it is used to designate failure. 
Broken-line graphs are often used, but they are 
seldom understood by those whom we most wish 
to reach. 


Characteristics of Report Blank 


Owing to the teacher's lack of time for visits 
to parents, or for the writing of personal letters, 
report blanks of some sort form the only means 
available for notifying parents as to the child’s 
reaction to the school activities. In order to 
bring satisfactory results, these report blanks 
should contain certain characteristics. 

1. A report form should be organized in such 
a way that the parent will feel it to be a per- 
sonal communication from the teacher. 

2. It should be arranged so that it may be 
retained permanently by the parents when they 
so desire. 

3. It should be expressed in terms that all 
parents will understand and to which they will 
react properly. 

4. Not only should failing marks be shown, 
but all marks that pertain to the conduct or 
success of the child should be pointed out in 
terms that will be appreciated. 

5. Certain habits that affect success in school 
should be shown, but not in such great numbers 
that the individual ones will be overlooked. 

6. Subject scores should show accomplish- 
ment, but effort should also be emphasized in 
some way. 

7. Reasons for weaknesses or deficiencies 
should be given when known. Stating the fact 
that the child is below standard in a certain 
subject, without giving the parent any idea as 
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to how the condition may be corrected, is of 
little value. 

8. Some means should be used to insure the 
examination of the report by at least one of 
the parents. 

9. The parent should be encouraged to reply 
to the report whenever any weaknesses or fail- 
ing marks are recorded. 

10. The report should be so arranged that it 
may be filled in by the teacher with a maximum 
of accuracy, and a minimum of effort. 

A report sheet which attempts to fulfill these 
requirements is here shown. 


MENANDS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Menands, New York 


Dear Parent: 

We wish to inform you that... .........6c00s60008 
is doing “honor work” in 
Ba MRAM IMIR net ae a Sesldleoa she AXA AS SLO OER 
BURMA RIM ANN eho cas Sasa -a Sovak pis Aca ais Saree 
In all other subjects, accomplishment is satisfactory. 


PO RO ee MEAG iscig esc cart as 
We trust that you will continue to codperate with us 
in the development of good study habits and that 
any weaknesses or deficiencies may be corrected. 
Please tear off the lower portion of this sheet, and 
after adding any remarks or suggestions which you 
may desire to give, return it with your signature. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Principal 
(Tear off here) 
I have examined the report concerning the work done 
Biiestncie ots c was Sawa neicen va nins as given by the 
Menands School under the date of ............. TO. 4: 


Home-room Teacher 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


The report form given above is of letter size 
and should be mimeographed, multigraphed, or 
otherwise duplicated rather than printed, in 
order that it may contain as many personal 
characteristics as possible. The report itself is 
retained by the parent, but the detached portion 
is signed by the parent and returned to the 
school to show that the report has been exam- 
ined. The space for remarks, or suggestions, on 
the detached portion encourages the parents to 
respond with promises, criticisms, or other re- 
marks. Even an adverse criticism may be of 
value. It is certainly better to have it expressed 
to the teacher than passed on to the neighbors. 
In one school, 63 per cent of the mothers (or 
fathers) responded to the first report by notes, 
personal letters, or visits to the school. Since 
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THERE IS AMPLE LIGHT FOR 


that time, the response has averaged from 30 to 
50 per cent. In most cases, promises of codpera- 
tion have been given. 

Expressing the quality of the work, by word, 
instead of by number or letter, seems to have 
a good effect on the parent. A “C”’ score might 
be overlooked, but when the teacher reports 
that the child is ‘“‘weak in arithmetic” the par- 
ent becomes interested. If the teacher reports 
that the child is ‘“‘deficient in classroom cour- 
tesy,’ the parent immediately wishes to know 
the reason. He reads on and finds that the pos- 
sible cause is “‘whispering while instructions are 
being given.” In like manner the possible cause 


PLAYERS AND SPECTATORS 


of failure in certain subjects may be expressed 
as “lack of habits of concentration,” “lack of 
home study,” or “inability to grasp new work 
easily.” Effort is the only quality that receives 
special emphasis. 

The results have been very satisfactory dur- 
ing the two years in which the form has been in 
use. Not only is there a greater reaction on the 
part of the parents, but the pupils themselves 
seem to feel more strongly the necessity of keep- 
ing their work up to the standard. The teachers 
find that the sheet can be filled out as easily as 
the average report card, and that the returns 
for the time spent are much greater. 


Night High-School Football 


The Experience at Aurora, IIl. 


The athletic authorities of East High School, 
Aurora. Illinois, have installed a system of night 
illumination for the high-school athletic field for 
the purpose of enabling thg conduct of night 
football. \ - >| , 

The scheme of lighting which was plafined by 
experts on the subject throws daylight upon 
the athletic grounds. The lighting units are large 


. 





AURORA, ILLINOIS 


open type, wide-base reflectors with three 1,000- 
watt lamps in each. There are 14 of these flood 
lights mounted on ten 60-foot red-cedar poles; 
5 on each side of the playing field and spaced 
uniformly 75 feet apart. These poles are set 
8 feet deep in the ground so that the lights are 
almost 55 feet above field level. There is a total 
load of 48,000 watts and the intensity of illumi- 
nation on the field is approximately 71% foot 
candles. 

The current is supplied from the transformer 
by a 3-phase 220-volt line, installed overhead. 
The conductors used throughout are 1-0 copper 
wire. About 1,400 pounds were required for the 
installation. 

The equipment involves an expenditure of 
$1,470 for giant reflectors, $1,598 for installa- 
tion, and $136 for an auxiliary system, bringing 
the total cost to $3,205. The cost of operation is 
something like $3.84 per hour. Last year two 
practice sessions cost $59.50. 

The experience at East Aurora, Ill., warrants 
the belief that the investment for night illumi- 
nation pays. On this Roy E. Davis, the athletic 
director, says: 

“There is no question about night football 
stimulating attendance. If it has never been 
tried near your city, the novelty alone will draw 
large crowds for opening games. Many will be 
attracted who cannot come during the day and 
who, consequently, rarely see a footbaW game. 
Our experience from all reports has been that 
the spectators really enjoy night football, and 
many go so far as to say they prefer it to day- 
light games. Spectators and players have con- 
curred in the opinion that the artificial lighting 
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of the field was better than daylight, that visi- 
bility was excellent, and that glare was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

In 1928 the receipts of the East Aurora high- 
school team, without lights, were $880.35. In 
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1929, with lights, the receipts were $4,727.20. 
The cost of installing the lighting system was 
met entirely by the athletic association. The 
board of education was not called upon to give 
financial assistance. 


The Care of School Keys 


The protection of property, both of the school 
and of teachers and pupils, is an administrative 
duty that does not always receive intelligent 
attention. In protecting school and personal 
property against theft and damage principals, 
teachers, and janitors usually accept conditions 
as they find them, and only some untoward 
occurrence which brings the matter into the 
glare of publicity causes them to bestir them- 
selves to obtain more efficient locks and keys. 
More important than an occasional loss caused 
by carelessness, or an unsafe lock, is the direct 
and continued loss of time, and the repeated 
annoyance which the principal and teachers 
suffer from the lack of system in what may be 
termed key control. 

Properly, key control of school buildings be- 
gins in the planning of the structure. The first 
steps must be taken by the architect whose 
plans and specifications must call for hardware 
adapted to the heavy wear and tear of daily 
school use. Uniformity and standarization of 
locks of (a) outer and inner doors, (0) of built- 
in cabinets and cupboards, (c) of movable fur- 
niture, and (d) of lockers are an essential 
requirement which the school authorities should 
demand of the architect. Here provisions for 
master kevs and pass keys will be insufficient, 
because inevitably duplicate keys will be need- 
ed, and a central storage device, in the shape 
of a wall safe, a drawer compartment, or a 
closed wall cabinet will be required. Large cities 
in which school-building design has received at- 
tention from the standpoint of efficiency in 
administration make a key-control device an 
invariable part of the principal’s office in large 
and small buildings. 


The Administrative Problem 


The best installation of locks and the most 
elaborate devices for storing duplicate keys are 
of no value without a clear-cut method of han- 
dling keys. Mr. A. H. Lyons, of New York City, 
after a three months’ trip which brought him 
into schools from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


says: “There is a general laxity, and in many 
instances an extreme carelessness, in protecting 
the keys of various buildings, rooms, students’ 
lockers, and the like. Losses through theft are 
traceable to a lack of system in key control 
rather than to defects in locks or keys. 

“It is not uncommon to note among the stu- 
dents, of public and private schools alike, a 
complete disregard for other students’ belong- 
ings in the locker room. This is directly trace- 
able to the fact that, in all such cases, there has 
been no provision made for the proper central- 
ized control of the students’ locker keys.”’ 

Situations like those described can be entirely 
avoided by a simple, but definite plan of con- 
trol, which places the final authority and re- 
sponsibility in the hands of the principal, with 
definite delegated responsibility in the hands of 
department heads, janitors, teachers, and other 
school assistants. In the larger schools, a writ- 
ten record of keys handed to teachers and assist- 
ants at the beginning of the school year is usu- 
ally necessary. During the year, duplicates and 
keys for unused rooms, cupboards, lockers, etc., 
necessarily will be handed out from the princi- 
pal’s key safe, or from a locked file accessible 
only to himself or to an authorized assistant. At 
the end of the year, a method of checking in 
keys completes the cycle. It should be remarked 
that there is no hesitancy in a well-managed 
school in requiring payment for lost keys or 
replacements, no matter who may be the loser. 
The teacher or employee who leaves during the 
year will want to return his or her keys in a 
very definite way, if only to indicate his de- 
parture and the cessation of responsibility. 

In old school buildings, it is inevitable that 
there is a variety of keys to be cared for. Here 
again, a bit of foresight and intelligent planning 
will reduce the routine to a minimum. The spec- 
tacle of a janitor or principal with 30 to 50 keys 
on a ring is not unusual, but it is none the less 
a sign of careless administration. A definite key- 
control policy involving the use of standard 
locks and a centralized method of control is pos- 
sible in any well-managed school. 


~Economy and Equalization in Insurance 
Expenditures 


J.C. Werner, Supervising Principal, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


In 1925, the Coraopolis board of education 
had an appraisal made of the school district’s 
school buildings and equipment. Before that 
time, estimates had been placed upon buildings 
and equipment, but such estimates were largely 
based upon the initial cost and, consequently, 
were much lower than they should have been. 
The insurance carried was based entirely upon 
such estimates. When the appraisal company’s 
report was submitted, the values were found to 
be much higher than the amounts protected by 
insurance. With this information, the school 
board took action to increase the amount of in- 
surance carried. 

During this same year, the junior high school 
was completed and insurance was placed to 
protect this building. This added to the premi- 
ums paid during 1925-26. During the three 
years preceding this date, the premiums had 
been $876.79, $748.97, and $859.07 respective- 
ly. During 1925-26, the premiums amounted to 


$2,149.73; during 1926-27 and 1927-28, the 
premiums were $838.57 and $929.29; during 
the 1928-29 school year, additional insurarice 
was placed to protect an addition to a grade 
building, and the total premiums amounted to 
$2,605.19. 

Each year, an analysis of the financial report 
is submitted to the board, showing the total 
amount expended for each item of the budget, 
the percentage of total current expenditures, 
and the cost per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. This report served to emphasize the une- 
qual expenditures for insurance from year to 
year. 


The Equalization of the Budget 


The unequal distribution caused considerable 
difficulty in the preparation of the budget each 
year. Frequently, the largest premiums were due 
when other budget items likewise had reached 
their maximum. As a result of this situation, the 
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finance committee of the board began to seek a 
solution to the problem facing them. One sug- 
gestion was to create an insurance fund, to 
which the annual contribution would be equal 
to one third of the premiums paid over a three- 
year period. No action to this effect was taken 
and the committee continued its work. 

At a subsequent meeting of the board, the 
committee presented another solution of the 
problem. In this report, the following informa- 
tion was submitted and a recommendation made 
to place all insurance on a five-year rather than 
on a three-year term. 


Insurance Renewals 





1930-31 
Term Amount 
Be MR ecru shi ssusssnecccsacetvionierceces $16,800 
PONE tio daicasoiuinouance 33,600 
Be SOME caretrcceceineai in oeenueens 37,600 
Be Mts rigervcossietenstendiiniis 16,800 
DSB cc eAdnacaiaasieks ; 15,000 
WP NN sax siececeuscescsachaeattincacanusians 20.000 
$134,800 
1931-32 
Bs WE eis ce esca sued ovement $20,000 
S: PRRERS Gisccnaniainaeiates 40,000 
BR a Gecriwseshiosratinsieiuns 53,000 
Bi Mac cctxcesssceeckchoisscasucreesenase 30,000 
DO Piss eck saapereice 91,400 
SHO rs enssheisccccstevsissisvccrinincs 31,500 
Pe Ec iis OeeareueAKareuee 61,000 
OMI cas pi cdexeedaxccauiasveasvtanionevaids 61,200 
$388,100 
1932-33 
Pe astitenhuuaie $20,975 
Be Ne Loita xc Acccasviarnmecentiis 17,350 
= PRs etccaecnetees caceas 30,900 
BN sinctitesicss tr sdcnrediviavarics 17,375 
S$ 86,600 
Total $614,500 


The equalization of the budget is shown for 
the five-year period by the following: 


1932-33 


Bc dca cicesscecaxccetisbitesttloces $86,600 
a eee ; rer 16,800 
eS Mira wendiancaas reesei 20.000 
$123,400 
1933-34 
©. WORM aracicvka a Menai $53,000 
NL docs sdacbacassakarsvexten eset cence 40,000 
BD sige ee recast uacv excrete 30,000 
$123,000 
1934-35 
OS: POW nisccrix separeuaeuanees $91,400 
BR avstcevvaienss a 31,500 
$122,900 
1935-36 
S PORES isin i sie $33.600 
Be Sasa atey tis tensz. eesti rt 37,600 
3 POMB icici _ suasevens vars 16,800 
eee jivcvteneertes 15,000 
Be eicas cher skcsvexaaukirvexers : 20,000 
$123,000 
1936-37 
© POR ieicicce gascectuatases $61,000 
D POO isisicacns da vecleascaesine 61,200 
$122,200 





Total $614,500 

When insurance is written for a three-year 
term, a two and one-half year rate is applied to 
determine the premium; thus the premium on 
$614,500 for three years would amount to 
$3,619.52. The premium for one year on the 
amount of insurance carried would be $1,447.81. 


Advantages of the Five-Year Renewal 
Term 


When insurance is written for a five-year 
term, a four-year rate is applied to determine 
the premium. Thus, the premiums for the five- 
year period would be $5,791.24. By using 4a 
three-year term for renewals, an annual saving 
of $207.97 is effected over the one-year rate. 
By using a five-year term for renewals, an an- 
nual saving of $289.56 was effected over the 
one-year rate. Thus, the net annual saving to 
the district through the adoption of the five- 
year renewal term amounted to $81.59. 

The board of education in adopting the rec- 
ommendation of the finance committee, has set 
in operation a program of insurance renewals, 
which will effect a saving and will equalize the 
budget expenditures for insurance. 
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That which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of 


friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their 
stead 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, 
breath, 


Which the poor heart would fain deny, 
and dare not.— Macbeth, Act V, Scene III. 


Are there any Macbeths in the teaching pro- 
fession today? 

There are. 

There are superintendents so coldly imper- 
sonal in the administration of their schools that 
the real friends and loyal supporters they have 
among their subordinates could be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand —and a crippled 
hand at that. There are principals so dictatorial 
and unreasonable in the control of their build- 
ings that their teachers almost fear to call their 
souls their own. There are teachers whose class- 
room manner is so austere and tyrannical that 
children in their classes have been driven into 
a nervous breakdown through dread of their 
displeasure. 

Granted that all these cases are exceptional — 
that on the whole a spirit of good will and 
cheerful give-and-take pervades most of our 
schools — there can be no question that the 
morale is low, the endeavor slight, the perform- 
ance feeble, in some schools and school systems 
chietly because of the lack of kindly feeling and 
friendly codperation. 

In the truly successful administration of 
schools the spirit of good will must be manifest 
in at least eight different places: in the com- 
munity’s attitude toward the schools as a whole; 
between board and superintendent; between the 
board and the teaching corps; between the su- 
perintendent and his teachers; between super- 
visors and teachers; among the different schools 
of the system; among the teachers of each in- 
dividual school; and between each individual 
teacher and her pupils. 


The Superintendent’s New Prestige 


The rise in authority and prestige which the 
past three decades have seen accorded the po- 
sition of superintendent of schools is gratifying, 
indeed. It is a far cry from the “What the hell 
have you got to say about it?” which a certain 
board member in a certain good-size town 
shot at the superintendent a few years ago, to 
the status which the superintendency occupies 
today in most progressive communities — in the 
very town spoken of, in fact. But all of us in 
schoolwork know of places where the schools 
would do much more effective work if there 
were a better feeling and a more sympathetic 
understanding between the superintendent and 
his board. 

Numberless causes exist to bring about this 
unfortunate situation, but the burden of re- 
sponsibility must be placed, it must be acknowl- 
edged, on the shoulders of the superintendent 
himself. 

There is probably in organized society today 
no other position in which so much tact and 
common sense must be employed as in the 
superintendency of schools. Its occupant must 
be a twofold buffer — between the board and 
the teaching staff, and between the board and 
the public. The teachers feel aggrieved at some 
regulation of the board, and the superintendent 
must smoothe over the difficulty. An angry par- 
ent rushes to a board member with a complaint, 
and it is again the superintendent who must 
bear the brunt of the battle. 

In the groups of varying size which compose 
boards of education, there must inevitably be 
one or more members to whom the superintend- 


Good Will Pays in School Administration 


W. W. Staver, Tenafly, N. J. 


ent is distasteful or who are personally distaste- 
ful to the superintendent. But the successful 
superintendent must be canny enough to over- 
come his personal prejudices and dislikes, or 
at least to thoroughly conceal them. He must 
be willing to give as well as take, to sacrifice 
his personal wishes for the good of the school, 
to wait patiently and labor persistently till the 
opportune time arrives for the promulgation of 
policies which he knows will not meet with the 
approval of this or that member of his board. 
And if he finds himself in a hopeless situation — 
if there are too many points of difference — he 
should, for the good of himself and the welfare 
of the children, leave the task for another to 
do and seek pastures new. No schools can pro- 
duce the results which they should, if there is 
constant bickering and quarreling between the 
superintendent and his board. 


The Board and the Teachers 


Then there must be good will directly and 
indirectly between the board and the teachers 
they employ. In most places the relations be- 
tween the two groups are entirely too remote. It 
is true that some teachers resent the visitation 
of board members, but the gains accruing from 
such a personal interest on the part of board 
members in the work of the schools generally 
more than offset the danger of harmful inter- 
ference. 

In some places the plan has been adopted of 
having the board give a reception of some sort 
to the members of the teaching staff for the 
purpose of promoting mutual acquaintance. The 
chief value of such an acquaintanceship lies in 
the fact that it helps to eliminate the apparent 
disposition on the part of the members of some 
boards to “ride” the teacher when anything 
goes wrong. If such members only could realize 
what a difference this attitude makes in the 
morale of their teaching force there would surely 
be a change. If the teachers could be confident 
of loyal support and an unbiased hearing, many 
a backbone would be stiffened toward problems 
of discipline, while many a wearied classroom 
utterance would take on a happier and more 
resolute tone. 

The next place where good will is essential is 
a most important one; that is, in the relations 
between the superintendent and the teaching 
corps. It has been said that most institutions 
are but the lengthened shadow of some indi- 
vidual. Even with huge school systems this may 
be the case, as has been evidenced in the past 
by Snyder in Jersey City, by Maxwell in New 
York, by Kendall in the State of New Jersey, 
and by Soldau and Withers in St. Louis. It gives 
one a thrill to know that one is working under 
the leadership of such a man, even though one 
may not know him personally. 


The Teachers’ Loyalty 


Nowhere in the vast scheme of things, from 
the little two-room school with its “head 
teacher” to the huge city system with its thou- 
sands of employees, is it more essential to have 
good will and respect and loyalty than in the 
relations between the superintendent and the 
teaching staff. If the rank and file can repose 
confidence in their leader’s fairness, if they can 
trust his good judgment, if they can rely on his 
kindness and humanity, they will go through 
fire and water for him. And in their loyalty and 
cheerful backing they will work more faithfully 
and efficiently than they would ever work un- 
der any scheme of rating or plan of organization 
that does not have a human being at its heart. 
So much for the superintendent. 

The relations between the supervisors and 
teachers. while not so important in a large way, 
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may be productive of harm in small ways. Here 
if anywhere is tact a prime necessity. What 
there is about their training which leads so 
many special teachers and supervisors to con- 
sider their field as sacrosanct and to assume the 
holier-than-thou attitude so common among 
them is more than ordinary human intelligence 
can grasp. And how ready are the rank and file 
to meet the challenge! And how easy it is some- 
times to round off the sharp corners on which 
these good folk bump and bruise their sensi- 
bilities! 
Difficulties of Supervisors 


For example, I know a thoroughly competent 
music supervisor who always insisted upon her 
right, under the regulations of the board, to ask 
the teachers to occasionally teach a lesson for 
her observation. A number of complications de- 
veloped every year, without any apparent ad- 
vantages accruing from the practice. Finally. 
her principal talked with the supervisor thus: 
“There are just two things I want you to do 
this term. First, I want you not to ask a single 
teacher to teach a lesson for you. Second, I 
want you yourself to make music so delightful 
to the youngsters that their eyes will shine when 
you come into their room.” The results showed 
themselves in the fact that two different teach- 
ers, who were formerly hostile to and critical 
of this supervisor, informed the principal that 
they didn’t know what had happened, but that 
they were getting results in music which they 
had never dreamed of before. 

Jealousy is innate in most of us, and the su- 
perior attitude which many supervisors take is 
productive of an indifference on the part of the 
classroom teacher toward her work which can- 
not but result in mediocre performance. The 
wise superintendent will take care to secure ac- 
cord and codperation between his supervisors 
and those with whom they work. 

But how about the relations among the dif- 
ferent schools of a community? Does it matter 
whether the pupils and teachers of School No. 9 
feel friendly and cordial toward the folks in 
School No. 10. It most certainly does. I know 
of a system in which a certain school assumed a 
superior attitude toward the rest of the city, 
and it is almost unbelievable what damage this 
attitude caused to the morale of the whole sys- 
tem. Even in such a matter as interschool ath- 
letics it was discovered that two of the other 
schools had come to a secret agreement as to 
entries of contestants in order to prevent the 
“superior” school from winning the first place. 
These petty jealousies and heartburnings affect- 
ed the children, of course, even more than the 
teachers, with the result that unpleasant noto- 
riety was attached to pupil rivalries that other- 
wise would have gone unnoticed. Here, again, 
in the promotion of good will and mutual re- 
spect among his various schools, is another job 
for that paragon of all virtues and embodiment 
of all wisdom, the superintendent. 


The Principal’s Reputation 


Good will among the teachers of the individ- 
ual school is largely dependent upon its prin- 
cipal. A busybody and gossip in the office can 
soon undo and destroy the patient work of 
long years. It is interesting to hear the com- 
ments of supervisors and substitutes regarding 
the different schools in which they work. “Oh, 
Mr. Doe,” says a substitute teacher to the su- 
perintendent, “Will you give me all the work you 
can in School No. 11? There is such a fine spirit 
in it that I just love to teach there.” And not 
the least interesting part of the story is that 
most excellent work is done in School No. 
11, too. 
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Thoughtfulness and consideration are the 
keynote in such a school. For instance, one of 
the corps has had a nervous breakdown and has 
taken leave of absence for a long period. At 
Christmas time someone (it ought to be the 
principal) suggests that every teacher of the 
fifty or more employed there shall send Miss 
Roe a Christmas card. Is it any wonder that 
Miss Roe weeps a bit when she tells about it, 
and that when she returns to duty she will work 
her little head off for anything that goes on in 
that school, in the curriculum or out of it? 

It is no easy task to preserve harmony and 
good feeling among a dozen or thirty or fifty 
women engaged in the most nerve-racking 
work in the world. But the far-sighted principal 
will see it as one of his chief tasks and will de- 
vote himself assiduously to keeping the wheels 
running smoothly with the lubricant of good 
will. 


Good Will Toward Pupils 


Last of all there is the matter of good will 
between the individual teacher and her pupils. 
It is surprising how many shrews and terma- 
gants infest the teaching profession even today. 
I have sometimes wished that the old-time 
ducking stool might be brought out of limbo. 
I know schools in which candidates for its 
reformative influence might easily be found. | 
knew one principal who was compelled to organ- 
ize a “fishwives’ chorus” before he finally 
quelled the strident scolding and raucous brow- 
beating of one or two of his teachers. 

This does not mean an advocacy of sugar- 
coated control. Personally, I am even so old- 
fashioned as to think that corporal punishment 
is an occasional necessity with some children. 
But while I would have nothing nambypamby 
in the way of discipline, my heart aches when | 
see troops of little folks sitting in fear and dread 
of an angry teacher. And almost as bad is the 
cold, formal disciplinarian whose charges sit 
with hands meekly folded on the desk before 
them — or, worse still, held behind their pa- 
tient little backs — for seeming eons upon eons 
of time because the class did not rise promptly 
or because pudgy little fingers dropped a ruler 
at the wrong moment. 

And what a joy it is to look at the other side 
of the picture! To go into a real workshop, 
where everyone is busily engaged at his task, 
the quiet-voiced teacher (“Her voice was ever 
soft, gentle and low —an excellent thing in 
woman”) moving about among the workers, 
with now and then some little chap coming up, 
his eyes alight with the joy of achievement, to 
show her what he has done! 

The longer I live and the wider acquaintance 
I have with things and people educational, the 
deeper and firmer becomes my conviction that 
the most important phase of the whole ques- 
tion is involved in the personal relation — in 
the personal impress that is made — in good 
will. 

Good Will as an Essential 

The mere perfunctory performance of tasks 
leads nowhere and gets nothing. The work done 
by pupils under the compulsion of fear is effort 
wasted. The mechanical accomplishment by 
teachers of appointed requirements explodes but 
few brain cells in the mental equipment of their 
charges and sets no moral or spiritual electrons 
awhirling in their souls. The graceful graphs 
and voluminous statistics of a superintending 
machine may look well on paper and beat rich 
and full upon the listening ear, but they will not 
of themselves produce manhood and woman- 
hood. 

But if our children can work in an atmos- 
phere of happiness and good cheer; if our teach- 
ers can face their tasks secure in the knowledge 
of personal approval for well-won success; if 
the superintendent can meet his problems in the 
consciousness that he has the loyal support and 
interested codperation of his board; if there can 
be seen and heard and felt all through the sys- 
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tem a spirit of good fellowship and friendly 
give-and-take, we may rest assured that in such 
schools there will be a high standard of achieve- 
ment and that they will enjoy what it is the 
right and privilege of every good man and every 
good work to enjoy — the esteem and good will 
of the community. 

SCHOOL COSTS REFLECTED 

UPON THE HOME 

The question occasionally arises as to whether 
the school authorities are always sufficiently 
considerate in dealing with school costs which 
must be met by the home. The complaint 
against the cost of schoolbooks is proverbial, 
and rarely justified. But, there are other items 
aside from textbooks which enter into the school 
expense that must be borne by the parents. 

The state educational department of Indiana 
in a recent bulletin points out that unnecessary 
expense might be eliminated by the exercise of 
a little practical thrift. It says: “One source of 
irritation can be illustrated by the following 
examples of actual school practice. (1) A child 
in the upper grades had a small set of water 
colors carried over from the artwork of the past 
year. The special teacher of art refused to let 
the child use the set of colors at hand and or- 
dered the purchase of a new set at a cost of 50 
cents. The new set was used only once during 
the entire school year. (2) A child had adequate 
and proper clothing for physical training needs 
but the instructor measured the child and order- 
ed a new outfit to fit the instructor's desire for 
a certain style, color, and material. The cost was 
approximately $3. The family did not have 
much surplus money, but had to make the pur- 
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chase. The outfit could not be used the second 
year. 

“Schools need, in some instances, to practice 
as well as teach thrift and to cease burdening 
parents unable to spend except for the purchase 
of absolute necessities. The elimination of varie- 
gated assortments of paper, separate loose-leaf 
covers for different sets of notes, use of but one 
side of the paper for informal work, etc., are 
instances of possibilities for the reduction of the 
home costs of schools. Teachers are prone to 
forget that associate teachers are likewise mak- 
ing demands on the home purse. Administrators, 
with close scrutiny, can save parents money 
without handicapping the schoolwork of the 
teacher or the children.” 

The caution here offered is both timely and to 
the point, and should find acceptance in all 
school circles. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
TO MEET AT DETROIT 


The sixty-first annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held February 22-26, in 
Detroit, Mich. Supt. Norman R. Crozier, of Dallas, 
Tex., president of the Department, has selected 
for his program theme “Working Together for 
the Children of America.” A number of prominent 
educators have been invited to address the sessions, 

The general sessions will be held in the Detroit 
Masonic Temple, which is ample in size, com- 
fortably furnished, and conveniently located. The 
exhibits will be housed in the same building. 

Information concerning the meeting and hotel 
reservations, may be obtained from Mr. Paul T. 
Rankin, chairman of the hotel committee, 1805 
Stroh Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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and more responsibility for the training of m, and both the 


ommumty look to the tcachers in our various educa 


uphold our standards of culeure and intellectual 





ling of the tcacher should ever 
by dignity and importance. And surely the lives o 
be greatly enriched by the satisfaction of giving 
and by the endus ‘ 


x affection and esteem of 


directly benchited 


Prbtrsed by Mar tnsh Paid & Company on 
the apening day of chen! September 2, W980 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE 


On the opening day of school in September the Chicago newspapers carried a full-page advertisement of 


Marshall Field and Company as illustrated above. 


It was interesting to note that at least one of the news- 


papers contained a cartoon which rather weakly attempted to joke about teachers and the opening of the 
school year, 
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The Business Administration of City School Systems as Shown 


by Rules and Regulations 
G. E. Van Dyke 


About 35 years ago a subcommittee of the 
Committee of Fifteen on Elementary-School 
Education made the following statement: “The 
circumstances of the case naturally and quickly 
separate the duties of administration into two 
great compartments, one which manages the 
business affairs, and the other which supervises 
the instruction. The business affairs of the 
school system may be transacted by any citizen 
of common honesty, correct purposes, and good 
business experience and sagacity. The instruc- 
tion will be ineffective and abnormally expen- 
sive unless put upon a scientific educational 
basis and supervised by competent educational 
experts.” 

Since the time of this statement public schools 
have grown in both the numbers of pupils en- 
rolled and in the scope of responsibilities and 
duties assumed to an extent undreamed of, 
probably, by those making the statement. This 
large development has caused all phases of pub- 
lic-school administration to expand to such de- 
grees that the effective and efficient superin- 
tendent of schools in a system of any size is, 
at the present time, an executive officer direct- 
ing and controlling a corps of subordinate 
officers, each responsible to him for the super- 
vision of one particular field of the management 
of the schools. 

One of the phases of school management that 
has shown an especially large development in 
the past few years is that of the management of 
business affairs. This field of school administra- 
tion has grown, not only in numbers of duties 
assumed. but also in specialized skills, knowl- 
edges. and abilities that must be had by anyone 
assuming its supervision. The increasing num- 
ber of specially trained and experienced officers 
found in the administrative organizations of 
public-school systems offers proof of this state- 
ment. Business managers, purchasing agents, 
auditors. accountants, superintendents of build- 
ings and grounds, and assistant superintendents 
in charge of business affairs are being found 
more and more frequently in well-organized, 
efficient public-school systems. 

The development of specialized knowledge 
and technical information in this field is shown 
by the reports of the National Association of 
Public-School Business Officials and by the large 
number of very valuable studies and investiga- 
tions that have been made dealing with the 
problems of the business administration of pub- 
lic schools. The writings of Engelhart and En- 
gelhart. Reeves. Womrath, Olsen, J. C. Morri- 
son. Defienbaugh. Ganders, Heer, Reeder, 
Smith. and Theisen are outstanding and show 
clearly that any citizen with no other charac- 
teristics than “common honesty, correct pur- 
poses. and good business experience and sagaci- 
ty.” regardless of the unquestioned value of 
these commendable attributes, would find the 
efficient supervision of the business affairs of a 
large-city school system a very difficult task. 


Purpose of This Study 


It is the purpose of the investigation here 
reported to study the administrative organiza- 
tions for handling the business affairs in public 
Schools as shown by an analysis of the printed 
rules and regulations of boards of education. 
The investigations of the writers referred to 
above nearly always have dealt with the entire 
administrative organization of the school sys- 
tem. The present investigation, however, deals 
only with organizations set up for the admin- 
istration of business affairs. Provisions for the 
administration of such duties as supervision of 
instruction, grading and testing pupils, person- 
nel work among teachers and pupils, and other 


instructional duties have been omitted. The 
present investigation attempts to present the 
status of the business administration of public 
schools as distinguished from the instructional 
administration. 

This investigation differs, also, from those 
referred to in regard to the source of data. Some 
of the writers mentioned above secured their 
data through the use of questionnaires asking 
for descriptions of the administrative organiza- 
tions of. the schools; some made personal visits 
to schools to secure this information; some ex- 
amined the minutes and proceedings of boards 
of education; while a few supplemented these 
sources of information by examining the rules 
and regulations of various school boards. Data 
for the present investigation were secured from 
rules and regulations only. The present writer 
wished to determine how these printed docu- 
ments are functioning at the present time in the 
administration of the business affairs of public- 
school systems. 


The Role of Rules 


E. C. Melby and J. C. Morrison, both, have 
stated in excellent manner in former issues of 
the ScHooLt BoarD JouRNAL the important 
role that rules and regulations play in effective 
and efficient administration of schools. The for- 
mer writer has shown clearly that, as it is im- 
possible for a superintendent to personally ad- 
minister all the activities of the modern school 
system, the work must be delegated to others. 
He says: “Written rules and regulations must, 
therefore, be prepared, controlling the behavior 
of the administrative staff. . . . When rules, 
regulations, and written instructions have been 
prepared and placed into operation, they be- 
come one of the more important controls in the 
school system.’ 

Morrison discusses very sanely a number of 
objections that superintendents offered him 
against the use of printed rules and regulations. 
In these discussions the following points are 
well worth repeating: . . . “boards-of-educa- 
tion membership is changing annually, and any 
oral understanding is all the more valuable when 
reduced to writing so that both parties have a 
record to protect themselves against lapse of 
memory or change of mind. 

“Men usually think more clearly and deeply 
when they attempt to reduce their agreements 
to writing, . . . and through the drafting of a 
set of rules and the resultant discussion, the 
superintendent has the best possible opportunity 
of reaching a thorough understanding with his 
board as to the procedure that should be follow- 
ed by all concerned with the administration of 
the schools.” 


How Important are Rules? 


In business and industrial management it is 
an unquestioned fact that the best form of man- 
agement is that in which one executive is held 
responsible for the administration of the entire 
business enterprise. The board of directors 
grants authority and responsibility to the chief 
executive, and he in turn delegates authority 
and responsibility to a group of subordinate 
officers who are responsible to him for the super- 
vision of special phases of the business. How- 
ever, it is necessary to exercise some form of 
control over both the chief executive and the 
subordinate officers to see that their actions and 
/ tErnest C. Melby, “Rules, Regulations, and Written Instruc- 
tions as Administrative Controls,” ScHoot Boarp Journal, 
LXXIV (May, 1927), p. 45 

23. C. Morrison, “The Value of Carefully Defined Rules and 
Regulations Covering the Work of the School Board and Super- 
intendent,’’ ScHoort Boargp Journat, LXXII (February, 1926), 
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practices are effective and in harmony with the 
general policies of the company. One of the 
methods — and one considered to be the most 
effective method — employed by business con- 
cerns for exercising this control function is 
through the use of printed rules, regulations, 
and instructions. Although the present writer is 
aware of the dangers of attempting to bring 
business and industrial practices in a wholesale 
manner into school administration, it seems that 
a device as effective as this one would prove of 
value in the administrations of schools, especial- 
ly in the administration of the business affairs. 

A justifiable objection may be raised, how- 
ever, to the use of rules and regulations as a 
source of information on administrative prac- 
tices. These documents may not describe accu- 
rately the practices in use. The actual organi- 
zation of the schools included in this study may 
be quite different from that described in the 
printed documents examined. However, if print- 
ed rules and regulations are provided in school 
systems, and if these documents contain state- 
ments concerning the manner in which the busi- 
ness affairs of the schools are to be adminis- 
tered, in view of the important place these rules 
hold in school administration, one should ex- 
pect these documents to be well written, accu- 
rate, effective, and respected. They should serve 
as the statement of what constitutes, to the 
members of the boards of education and to the 
superintendents, the best form of school admin- 
istration, and they should be the description of 
the manner in which these officers want the 
business affairs of their schools to be adminis- 
tered. That these statements may be ambiguous, 
and that the actual business practices may 
ignore the provisions of the rules and regula- 
tions are, in this writer’s opinion, evidences of 
weak administrative organization and executive 
practice, rather than reasons for an apology 
for the source of information for this study. 

Rules and regulations of school boards were 
used, therefore, to see to what extent good busi- 
ness methods and practices are being provided 
by boards of education in the administration of 
the business affairs of their schools, and also, 
to see what is the nature of the business ad- 
ministration that is provided by rules and 
regulations. 

Source of Data 


Over 200 sets of rules and regulations of 
school boards available at the University of 
Chicago were examined. Most of them were 
complete, that is, they covered all phases of 
school administration, although some dealt only 
with the duties of teachers, supervisors, janitors, 
pupils, etc. A total of 188 complete sets were 
finally selected for analysis. The cities from 
which these rules and regulations were taken 
varied in size from under 5.000 to over 100,000 
population. Table I shows the distribution of 
the cities according to the population in 1920. 


TABLE I 


Cities Classified by Population in 1920 
Population Citie Per Cent 

Under 5.000 ‘ 12 6.4 
3000 to 9,999 30 16.0 
10,000 to 29,999 . 64 34.0 
30.000 to 99,999 : 62 33.0 
Over 100,000.... peau 20 10.6 
Total ° 188 100.0 





Of the cities studied, 32 per cent were in the 
Central states, 31 per cent in New England, 18 
per cent in Atlantic Coast, 10 per cent in South- 
ern. and 9 per cent in Western states. 

The date of publication of the rules and regu- 
lations is especially important in determining 
the significance of the data. Fifteen sets bore 
no date of publication, while the others ranged 
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from 1899 to 1930. Ninety-two sets, or nearly 
50 per cent, were published in the 4 years 1926, 
1927, 1928, and 1929; and 156, or over 80 
per cent, were published in 1921 or later. Table 
II shows the distribution of the rules and regu- 
lations by year of publication. 


Procedure of the Study 


The 188 sets of rules and regulations were 
analyzed to determine, first, what business 
affairs were dealt with. After all the documents 
were examined it was found that 49 specific 
business duties were mentioned. These 49 du- 
ties, because of their obvious relations, were 
grouped into five general classes as follows: (1) 
General managerial duties, (2) personnel duties, 
(3) duties concerned with the purchase, storage, 
and distribution of supplies and materials, (4) 
financial duties, and (5) duties concerned with 
the buildings and grounds. 


TABLE II 
Date of Publication of Rules and Regulations 


Number of Rules 


Date and Regulations Per Cent 

POG. 660 41. Re 29 155 
Sd) ais ck kes es 27 14.3 
ROOT. ieee ens 19 10.0 
Bee. sy. Sice susie Saree 17 9.1 
SES ise be enes 15 7.9 
PES Pi aca a 14 ta 
POE 65 seHeareete 11 5.0 
NRE de Sea iain a8 10 5.2 
BOR 6c useaaakes 10 5.2 
BRO 636/016, axa, baie 4 tas 
SR a Sasa sXe es 4 ek 
a) ee S 2.0 
ead oa Soh 3 2.0 
BOE, 60k ewes 3 2.0 
eer 2 1.0 
i ere 1 0.4 
SN hen. 339 14 ae 1 0.4 
No Date.....6<.% 15 7.9 

EOE, Sh¥.0 kd 188 100.0 


The Responsible Officers 

The second step was to determine who the 
officers were that were held responsible for the 
administration of these 49 duties. A great vari- 
ety of names of officers and committees was 
found in this analysis; however, 12 names of 
officers and 5 names of committees were found 
more often than any others, and by examining 
the duties of each officer and committee men- 
tioned in all the rules and regulations it was 
found that practically all the various titles of 
officers and committees could be classified under 
these 12 officers and 5 committees. In a few 
cases a committee of the whole was mentioned 
as having responsibility for certain duties. This 
title, therefore, was included in the list of offi- 
cers and standing committees responsible for the 
administration of the business duties in the 188 
school systems included in this study. The fol- 
lowing list presents the names of the 12 officers 
and the 6 standing committees most frequently 
mentioned. . 

Officers 
Superintendent 
Clerk 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Auditor 

Superinténdent of Buildings and Grounds 
Chief Engineer 

Head Janitor 


Purchasing Agent 

Business Manager 

Attorney 

Principal 

Standing Committees 

Committee of the Whole 

Finance Committee 

Committee on Purchases and Supplies 

Buildings and Grounds Committee 

Committee on Sanitation and Janitors 

Education Committee 

After all the specific business duties that were 

mentioned in the rules and regulations were 
listed, and after all the various officers and com- 
mittees responsible for the administration of 


these duties were determined, the third step in 
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TABLE Il 
Forty-Nine Specific Business Duties Mentioned in 
Rules and Regulations of 188 City School 
Systems, and Number and Per Cent of 
Systems Mentioning Each Duty 
Systems 
Number Per Cent 
General Managerial Duties 
Perform duties of general business 


Duty 


EER es hatactarsiys aineiant a 92 48.9 
Serve as custodian of school 

GEN aides aise hess sis 044s 70 ate 
Perform general secretarial duties. . 14 7.4 
Serve as secretary to the board of 

GEGORMOR dogo txi saan 8508's 8 4.3 
Have custody of board's valuable 

papers, records, books, seal, ete. 33 17.6 
Have responsibility for taking 

BEMEGY CONBUN S sis cab00 6 40a ones 22 11.7 
Perform legal duties, and give 

RR Us NIG oi co lones Soak, ¢254.4-e wer Seed 9 3.8 
Have responsibility for the trans- 

pottation of pupils... .....<... 4 2.1 

Personnel Duties 

Recommend the —_ appointment, 

transfer, and discharge of all 

business emplovees............. 90 47.9 
Employ, transfer, and discharge 

all business employees without 

FECOMMENGAION <...46% 656005. 29 15.4 


Temporarily appoint, transfer, and 
discharge all business employees 6 32 
Supervise and direct the work of 


the business employees.......... 125 66.5 
Supplies and Materials Duties 
Recommend the selection or pur- 

chase of all supplies and 

WAAC OUIRIS 5 io sipa casa eaten ones 25 13.3 
Purchase all supplies and materials 156 83 
Make minor purchases ........... 10 5.3 
Purchase special supplies, such as 

janitors’ supplies, business office 

SUNG, ORG cat's 6515 oies os td es 16 8.5 
Purchase furniture and apparatus. . 10 5.3 
PrOmeee SOG. 6 os sisikada cas eeaes ss 32 17.0 
Secure printing and all printed 

tay ere eee an eee 16 8.5 
Store and distribute supplies ...... 57 30.3 
Prepare an inventory of supplies... 10.0 

Financial Duties 
General responsibility for financial 

duties, and furnish advice on 

financial probletis.............. 53 28.2 
General supervision of the expen- 

GILUTES GE MOREY. .5 6c. casiesaccs 30 160.0 
Keep financial records and accounts 108 57.4 
Make financial reports............ 103 54.8 
Audit financial records and books.. = 47 25.0 
Prepare the budget. «666 ss00c04% 80 42.6 
Furnish data for the preparation 

OE CO UCN «6.55.66 dg sawasicwsses 39 20.7 
Prepare and present bills to the 

board for payment..... 20.6456 10 53 
Approve or certify all bilis........ 134 Vis 
Approve or certify bills for special 

DUCE OMEOS «5268 6 2s-45-530es6 400 38 20.2 
Prepare TAVIGUS 6c. cscccas eds os 54 28.7 
Approve or certify payrolls....... 50 26.6 
Draw, or countersign, warrants and 

orders on the treasurer......... 49 26.1 
Perform the duties connected with 

BEVIN HMB s. 66.5.64 62 tious eas 7 Sf 
Keep records of insurance, and 

have responsibility for placing 

PUMMEOMCS 5066 eee hse ewes 48 25:5 
Collect all money due the school 

GPO aici eenncdde os Cece aeawen 8 4.2 
Collect incidental fees, such as 

tuition charges, laboratory fees, 

receipts from book sales, etc.... 23 12.2 

Buildings and Grounds Duties 
General supervision of buildings 

and grounds duties, and furnish 

advice on these duties.......... 68 36.2 
Inspect buildings and grounds..... 79 42.0 
Recommend and furnish advice 

on needed new sites and new 

er eer rer cre re 26 13.8 
Supervise and inspect the work of 

BOW COUSACUIOR 355s cesncaas 50 26.6 
Recommend and furnish advice 

on needed repairs and _ altera- 

CEE Hak eae Steet eGEs 92 48.9 
Perform the work of repairs and 

PIO 955.5 50054-40406 99458 18 9.6 
Supervise and inspect the work of 

repairs and alterations.......... 128 68.1 
Supervise the cleaning and sanita- 

tion of the buildings and 

NE rig Valea cece Vs 8s AW Sie ai 46 24.5 
Have responsibility for the care, 

repair, and upkeep of all 

mechanical apparatus and 

WIENS. Cac eNG ei ¥tasacsacaee 19 10.0 
Supervise the heating, ventilation, 

lighting, plumbing, etc.......... 25 13.3 
Prepare an inventory of furniture 

and equipment ................ 22 14.7 
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the analysis was to determine the business 
agent, that is, the officer or committee, most 
frequently held responsible for the administra- 
tion of each duty, and also the duties each agent 
was most frequently held responsible for ad- 
ministering. 

To carry out this analysis a master chart was 
devised on which was recorded the frequency 
with which each individual officer and commit- 
tee was held responsible for the performance of 
each specific duty. This master chart showed 
the number of business duties each officer and 
committee was responsible for administering, 
and also, the officers that were held responsible 
by the rules and regulations for the administra- 
tion of each duty. 


Results of the Analyses 


Table III presents a list of the 49 specific 
business duties grouped under the five main 
divisions as discussed in the foregoing. The 
table shows, also, the number and per cent of 
rules and regulations mentioning each duty. 

A great lack of uniformity is seen in the busi- 
ness duties with which rules and regulations 
deal. The size of the school system will exert a 
strong influence on determining the duties that 
are important enough to be included in rules 
and regulations. However, despite this fact, it 
is surprising to see that only 6 of the 49 duties 
were mentioned in at least half of the systems 
studied, while 3 others were mentioned in near- 
ly half. 


The Most Important Duties 


The duty “Purchase all supplies and mate- 
rials” was mentioned in 83 per cent of all the 
rules and regulations examined, and the duty 
“Approve and certify all bills’ was mentioned 
in 71.3 per cent. It is probably encouraging to 
see that the business duties concerned with the 
acquiring of, and paying for, educational sup- 
plies and materials are the two duties mentioned 
in rules and regulations more frequently than 
any other business functions; but it is very in- 
teresting to see that even these important duties 
are not mentioned in a large number of school 
systems. 

Keeping the school buildings and grounds in 
good repair, and making them better adapted 
to meet the educational needs of the school sys- 
tem are business functions that also are con- 
sidered of importance, for the duty “Supervise 
and inspect the work of repairs and alterations” 
was mentioned in 68.1 per cent of the 188 sets 
of rules and regulations, while the duty, “Rec- 
ommend, and furnish advice on, needed repairs 
and alterations” was mentioned in 48.9 per cent. 
The other duties that were mentioned by prac- 
tically 50 per cent of the schools are, in the 
order of their frequency, “Supervise and direct 
the work of the business employees,” “Keep 
financial records and accounts,” ‘*Make finan- 
cial reports,” “Perform the duties of a general 
business executive,’ and ‘‘Recommend the ap- 
pointment, transfer, and discharge of all busi- 
ness employees.” 

The remaining 40 duties were mentioned in 
less than half of the sets of rules and regula- 
tions examined. The question might be asked, 
“How are important business duties adminis- 
tered when the rules and regulations fail to 
provide for their supervision?” For example, 
who supervises the school census in the 166 sys- 
tems where the rules and regulations have failed 
to provide for the administration of this im- 
portant duty? Who appoints employees tempo- 
rarily in emergency cases in the 128 systems 
where no provision for such action has been 
made in their rules and regulations? Who pur- 
chases the furniture and apparatus in the 178 
systems; who recommends the selection of sup- 
plies and materials in the 163 systems; who pre- 
pares and approves the payrolls in the 134 sys- 
tems; who prepares and pays the bills in the 178 
systems; and who is responsible for the sanitary 


conditions in the 142 systems where these duties 
(Concluded on Page 123) 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
E. Berger and R. L. 


The Mattoon 


Mattoon is a city of about 17,000 population, 
located in the center of a rich agricultural and 
industrial section of the State of Illinois. Like 
many other communities which have had the 
welfare of the entire school system at heart, 
Mattoon some ten years ago began to improve 
its school plant by rebuilding the elementary 
schools, before attempting the project of a 
senior high school. Everything in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools is modern and en- 
tirely up to the official standards set by the 
State of Illinois. 

When an unexpected loophole in the state law 
made it possible for a brief time to double the 
bonding power of school districts, Mattoon 
made use of its opportunity and obtained per- 
mission by a referendum vote to issue bonds 
for a high school. 

The architects, Messrs. Berger & Kelley, were 
chosen by the board of education, upon the 
recommendation of its building committee 
which had inquired into the experience and fit- 
ness of a considerable list of available archi- 
tectural firms. The basic studies for the plan- 
ning of the building were prepared by the super- 
intendent of schools, Mr. H. E. Black, and the 
architects worked in close harmony with the 
superintendent and other school authorities of 
the city, to develop a building which might meet 
in the best possible way the present and the 
future educational program of the community. 

The building is a two-story structure without 
basement, and is arranged to include ultimately 
three main units. At present, two units have 
been erected. These are the academic or class- 
room unit, and the physical education and shop 
unit. The former consists entirely of classrooms, 
study halls, laboratories, a library, and two 
study halls. The physical- and- vocational-edu- 
cation unit includes the shops, workrooms, and 
the auditorium-gymnasium. The third unit will 
include the auditorium and additional class- 
rooms, and is planned to balance the present 
fymnasium-shop wing. 





MATTOON, ILLINOIS 
Kelley, Architects, Champaign, Illinois 


Senior High School 
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OR PLAN, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MATTOON, ILLINOIS 
E. Berger and R. L. Kelley, Architects, Champaign, Illinois 
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GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MATTOON, ILLINOIS 


The study halls are located in the center of 
the academic unit and face the well-lighted in- 
terior court, from which street noises and other 
distractions are eliminated. 

The library occupies the space in the middle 
front of the second floor, immediately above the 
front entrance of the building, and is one of 
the best-arranged school libraries in Illinois. It 
has seating accommodations for 80 pupils at 
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F. E. Berger and R. L. 


Kelley, Architects, Champaign, Illinois 


one time, and the shelf space is adequate for 
10,000 books. 

The academic unit contains, on the first floor, 
nine standard classrooms, an administrative 
suite for the principal and the superintendent of 
schools, a conference room which serves as a 
board-of-education room, and a suite of rooms 
for the household-arts department. 

On the second floor there are nine classrooms, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MATTOON, ILLINOIS 
F, E. Berger and R. L. Kelley, Architects, Champaign, Illinois 


a suite for the commercial department, and two 
laboratories. 

The arrangement of the academic rooms is 
such that practically all of the classrooms face 
east or west. The laboratories face south. 

The shop-gymnasium wing has been carefully 
arranged for the greatest possible economy of 
space. On the first floor there are shops, a class- 
room, and the necessary accessories of the gym- 
nasium. On the second floor there are additional 
rooms and balconies for 2,400 visitors. The 
stage is arranged to serve as a girls’ gymnasium 
and may be used for various athletic and school 
exhibitions. 

The gymnasium has an outside entrance and 
is planned for use as a community center. The 
room is treated with acoustical tile for control- 
ling the sound. , 

The building is of the slow-burning type of 
construction. The footings are concrete, and the 
walls are of brick and tile throughout. The 
stairways and the corridors are of concrete, and 
the heating plant is shut off from the main 
building by concrete walls and ceiling, and fire- 
proof doors. 

The classroom floors and the roofs are of 
wood-joist construction. All the classrooms have 
hard-maple floors, plaster finish, and oak trim. 
The auditorium has a glazed-brick wainscot, 
with an acoustical-tile ceiling. Acoustic tile has 
also been used in the typewriting room where 
considerable noise originates. The toilet rooms 
have terrazzo floors and walls. All windows 
throughout the building have terrazzo ledges. 
Glazed, light-cream brick are used in the light 
courts and assist materially to brighten the cor- 
ridors, stairways, and toilets. 

The classrooms and other instructional rooms 
are ventilated by means of unit ventilators. The 
plumbing equipment is of the heavy-duty school 
type. The electrical system includes lighting, as 
well as a complete program and clock system, 
and a radio and public-address system. The 
shops have electric power for the machinery. 

The building was erected and equipped at a 
remarkably low price. The total contract 


amounted to $318,914, of which the general 
contract called for $289,258. The plumbing, 
heating, and ventilation cost $58,197, and the 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MATTOON, ILLINOIS 
F. E. Berger and R. L. Kelley, Architects, Champaign, Illinois 


TOP: Physical and Chemical Laboratory and Cooking Laboratory; BOTTOM: Library and Typical Classroom 


electrical work cost $11,514. The equipment 
cost approximately $20,000, and old equipment 
from the former high school amounting to ap- 
proximately $10,000 was used. 

Construction Data 


Date contract awarded................. Oct. 2, 1928 
Date building completed .............. Sept. 15, 1929 
Pupil Capacity and Cost 
Pupil capacity of Bullding.......5..62..06 750 
EEE ORE 50.9.2) ais Sates 84 a ERG seas 300 
a $289,258 
MUON, Gt WINGO 6.556 6.6.5:55 00s -careds ned oa $29,656 
ROUAl COSt GF DUGAN ccc cece cesescan $318,914 
Coat HE? CUBIC fO0b. inc cc sca ces eeweeess 1934 cents 
NCUBE UES AMMEN. 2 055 4. cas ce dG dae aeseuNGn $385.68 
ee i ie Siva cieenaeksavasas $425.22 
Design and Construction 
I os cicaensennandeneees Modern gothic 
UMBPIOE TAGIOS 56.6 .66 66a oss a0 Brick, with terra- 

cotta trimming 

Exterior construction ............. Brick and concrete 
Corridor and stair finish...............0.... Terrazzo 
Classroom finish....... Plaster, oak trim, maple floors 
Auditorium finish ............ Glazed-brick wainscots, 
plaster, sani-acoustical-tile ceiling 

Toilet-room finish............. Terrazzo floors, walls, 


and partitions 
Mechanical Equipment 


Type of heating and ventilation......... Unit system, 
with automatic temperature control 

Electrical equipment........... Modern and complete 
EE és kenkalecss (neheanees deweesaeeae Modern 

The Building 

NS in os ce dd Sinn hi hie eR OU 350 by 350 ft. 
Principal frontage............. West for educational 
East for Gymnasium 

Number of classrooms .............ssseseeeeees 20 
Commercial department..................000008 2 
a EEE Ra poe em ema etree 2 
| A prey Pres 2 
Domestic-science rooms .............0+eeeeeees 3 
EE Si ie el celendadicceend kisadenses 2 
I cd nc ng ke sdeennnaskdens vadsedeen 2 
Ri ia sla uee Cea ee ae eMeR WORE 1 
I 6 inci ccaceeedsasebsakankenens 1 


I os fee ss TROLS GSE DIES KA SRUN AR DSS 1 
ME NI sieve xaiers ers ee HERA eA Oat eRe 1 
SA ee ree er re here i erate a ir er ar eee Sem 3 


RTI eh eh rors Tap Caviar dcig aisles Sinai a aeeE ee 2 
I hi he. HDS ong. Sidad 45: de. a AR eID 3 
Auditorium-gymnasium ............... 130 by 152 ft. 





STUDY HALL, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MATTOON, ILLINOIS 
F. E. Berger and R. L. Kelley, Architects, Champaign, Illinois 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, MOLINE 


The over-large, divided coatrooms in this building were introduced by the architects in response to a local demand on the part of the school authorities. 


TWO INTERESTING RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


The idea seems to persist among school archi- 
tects and school authorities that good design 
and careful planning of school buildings is ne- 
cessarily limited to large buildings, or to build- 
ings which involve a considerable outlay of 
money. It is this idea that has made so much 
of our rural-school architecture commonplace, 
that has caused so many village and country 
school buildings to be ugly and wasteful. It is, 
therefore, a pleasure to present two buildings in 
which the architects have planned with all the 
care that could be given to large and more im- 
portant structures, and have produced buildings 
which are quite on a par architecturally with 
the better types of community libraries and 
town halls. 


The Sappington School, Sappington, Mo. 


The new elementary school at Sappington, 
Mo., is a four-room building, with a full base- 
ment, and four classrooms on the main floor. 
The foundations are concrete and the walls, as 
well as the inner partitions, are brick and tile. 
The floors and ceilings and the roof are of ordi- 
nary wood-joist construction, except the corri- 
dor, which has a floor of concrete with terrazzo 
facing. Corridor and classroom walls are of plas- 

(Concluded on Page 123) 


MOLINE SCHOOL, BADEN, MISSOURI 


* Study and Farrar, Architects, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Bovs' Tower 
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GALS’ PLAY Room 





Bovs'PLAY Room 





BASEMENT PLAN, MOLINE SCHOOL 





SAPPINGTON SCHOOL, SAPPINGTON, MISSOURI 
Study and Farrar, Architects, St. Louis, Missouri 
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VIEW FROM PLAYGROUND, LINCOLN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


The Lincoln Elementary School at Riverside, 
Calif., is a white-concrete building, with a red- 
tile roof and arched cloisters. The local com- 
munity considers it an architectural gem, and 
the school authorities have found it to be a 
satisfactory solution of the difficult problem of 
providing an adequate building for 400 children 
upon a single city block surrounded on all sides 
with busy streets. 

The original plan suggested for the building 
was a conventional structure, to be placed near 
the center of the site, and arranged with a cen- 
tral corridor, flanked on either side with class- 
rooms. The architect, however, pointed out that 
such a plan would break up the playground for 
effective use, and that the structure would not 
be easy to heat or ventilate by the methods de- 
sirable for the local climate. 
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the west side of the block. A single 
row of classrooms facing east ex- 
tends along the main body of the 
building on each of the two floors. 
Into these classrooms the warm 
morning sunshine pours without 
interference. Protection from the 
afternoon heat is afforded by this 
very same arrangement, which 
places an open corridor, or cloister, 
to the west of the classrooms. This 
cloister is protected by wooden 
shutters that permit the free circu- 
lation of air without admitting the 
direct glare and heat of the sun. 
The arrangement thus _ insures 
maximum warmth in the morning 
and coolness in the afternoon. 
The auditorium which extends 
across the north end of the build- 


ing, measures 40 by 100 ft. The REAR VIEW, LINCOLN 
) 


an AP calle LI ! 
rhe building was accordingly located close to (Coatinesd on Pees 120) RIVERSIDE, 


J 


FRONT VIEW, LINCOLN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
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A HIGH SCHOOL FOR FEW 
J. H. Hawkins 


The planning of a modern high-school build- 
ing is a task for which, in addition to a knowl- 
edge of building construction, architectural de- 
sign, and various branches of building engineer- 
ing, the architect must be acquainted with the 
intricate details of the educational program 
which is to be carried on within the walls of the 
prospective structure. The instructional pro- 
gram of a present-day high school includes sub- 
ject matter which varies from the fashioning of 
garments to the repair of motor cars; and the 
building, if it is to meet adequately the pur- 
poses for which it is intended, must provide 
rooms suitable for all the subjects to be taught. 
The functional planning of a high school would 
be a comparatively simple matter, if it were 
not for the fact that school boards are prover- 
bially short of funds and that economy is 
almost as important as utility. 

About midway between the cities of Los An- 
geles and San Diego, in that interesting country 





DETAIL, SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO UNION HIGH SCHOOL, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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C. Kistner, Architect, San Francisco, California 
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FLOOR PLAN, SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO UNION 
HIGH SC HOOL, ORANGE COUNTY, 
CAL IFORNI A 
T. C. Kistner, Architect, San Diego, California 


between the mountains and the sea, there is a 
small town which has only about fifty students, 
but which has found it necessary to erect a com- 


plete and modern high-school building for their rove. bible 


! 
Basement § feenenen Pran- | 


education. The Capistrano High School is a 

beautiful structure. It is at the same time a 

good example of the progress in schoolhouse 

architecture in a section of California which 
(Continued on Page 126) 





SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO UNION HIGH SCHOOL, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE SHARP CORNER SCHOOL, 
NILES CENTER, ILL. 


The Sharp Corner School, at Niles Center, 
Ill., is a graded school, with accommodations 






os 


. Kistner, Architect, San Diego, California 


for 250 students. The contract for the con 
struction work was awarded in 1928, and the 
building was completed and occupied in Febru. 
ary, 1929. 

The building is in the American Georgian 
style of architecture. It is constructed of tapes 
try brick, with trimming of white stone. The 
interior construction material is steel joist and 
concrete slab, with plaster walls and concrete 
base. The corridors and stairs are of rubber: 
stone, and all corridors are equipped with built- 
in wardrobes. The classroom finish is sand plas- 
ter. The toilet rooms have cement floors and 
steel stalls. 

The present building is the nucleus for a 
large elementary school which will be erected 
ultimately as the population of the community 


apparatus. 


rooms, an office, and a teachers’ room. On the 


: second floor there is an assembly room, which} 


mad is arranged to be divided ultimately into two 
“=& classrooms. 


of heating, with automatic temperature control. 
The electrical equipment which is complete, in- 


cludes a modern electric-program system for 
classes. 


Messrs. Rowe, Dillard & Rowe, of Chicago, III., 
are the architects. 
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BASEMENT AND PL ot PLAN OF THE SHARP CORNER SCHOOL, 


NILES CENTER, ILLINOIS 
Rowe, Dillard and Rowe, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 
(See Page 55) 





grows. The present building contains, in the 
basement, two playrooms, an unfinished store-f 
room, and space for the heating and ventilating] 


The first floor contains six standard class-! 


The building is heated with a blast system 





The building was erected at a cost of $75,101.) 
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SHARP CORNER SCHOOL, NILES CENTER, ILLINOIS 
Rowe, Dillard and Rowe, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 
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McGRAW HIGH SCHOOL, McGRAW, NEW YORK 
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Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland, New York, and New York City 


THE McGRAW HIGH SCHOOL, 
McGRAW, N. Y. 


The McGraw High School at McGraw, N. 
Y., has been designed as a combined elementary 
and high school and is a most attractive struc- 
ture. The building, which is two stories high, 
has a pupil capacity of between 360 and 400 
pupils. It was erected during the school year 
1928-29, and was dedicated in September, 1929. 

The building is 126 ft. wide and has a depth 
of 103 ft. It is of Type B school construction, 
which combines safety with low cost and per- 
manence. The outside walls are tile, faced with 
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tapestry brick, and trimmed with cast stone. 
The inside walls are also brick and terra cotta. 
The entire basement, the corridors, and the 
Stairs are fireproof; the classroom floors and 
the ceilings only are of slow-burning con- 
struction. 

The entire ground floor, except the gymna- 
sium, has a finish floor of rubber-stone tile. The 
same material has been used in the upper cor- 
ridors, but the classrooms and the gymnasium 
are finished with clear maple floors. The corri- 
dors, classrooms, and toilets have white walls 
and dark-oak trim. The gymnasium has 5-ft. 
dadoes of yellow brick, and the walls are tinted 


McGRAW HIGH SCHOOL, McGRAW, NEW YORK 


in light buff to harmonize with the sound-con- 
trol material on the ceiling. 

In addition to thirteen classrooms, the build- 
ing contains a general-science laboratory, a 
library, a teachers’ restroom, a principal's office, 
a home-economics room, two artrooms, a com- 
mercial department, and a combined audito- 
rium-gymnasium, with locker and dressing 
rooms. 

The building was erected at a cost of $127,- 
000, including the equipment, which cost 


$5.000. It was designed and erected under the 
supervision of Mr. Carl Wesley Clark, archi- 
tect, of New York City. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland, New York, and New York City 
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In a previous article, printed in the April 
number of the ScHoot BoaRp JouRNAL, the 
writer pointed out that the operation of the 
present salary schedule in Pittsburgh is center- 
ed primarily on enlarging the possibilities for 
teachers, principals, and supervisors to render a 
higher quality of service. With such an objec- 
tive in view, the personnel department in codp- 
eration with the superintendent of schools, the 
members of his staff, directors of special sub- 
jects, supervisors, principals, and teachers for- 
mulated programs for improving teaching, ad- 
ministrative, and supervisory procedures. These 
programs were placed in the hands of all super- 
visors, principals, and teachers as guides by 
which they could analyze their own personal, 
academic, and professional equipment, evalu- 
ate such equipment, and proceed to strengthen 
such equipment. The steps of classification used 
are: superior, excellent, good, fair, and unsatis- 
factory. 

The whole plan is based on a progressive de- 
velopment of the members of the teaching, ad- 
ministrative, and supervisory groups of the en- 
tire school system. Each group is to be provided 
with a kind of environment that leads to volun- 
tary steps for professional self-improvement. 
The emphasis is applied constantly to the com- 
mendation of improved service rather than to 
the condemnation of unsatisfactory service. 
Again, the degree to which such professional 
self-improvement can be effected by positive 
programs is a distinct challenge to the person- 
nel department, and to the associate superin- 
tendents, directors of special subjects, the re- 
search department, the supervisors, and prin- 
cipals. 

The same objective actuated the board of 
education to provide a range of salaries between 
the minimums and the automatic maximums in 
each salary scale which would make the wage 
paid to every teacher a livable wage, comparing 
favorably with similar scales of salaries paid in 
other large cities in the United States. The 
automatic range of salaries for grade teachers 
extends from $1,200 to $2,200, with annual 
increments of $100. The range for junior-high- 
school teachers extends from $1,800 to $2.850, 
with annual increments of $175. The sched- 


Pittsburgh’s New Salary Schedule in Operation 


S. E. Weber, Associate Superintendent in Charge of Personnel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ule for senior-high-school teachers extends from 
$1,800 to $3,200, with annual increments of 
$175. 


The Budget Provisions 


As a reward for exceptional service the board 
of education has provided in its budget covering 
a 6-year period the sum of $758,537.50. 


operation of these percentages should demon- 
strate the wisdom of setting up the several per- 
centage distributions. 

The foregoing percentages of teachers who 
may be advanced to the different steps of su- 
perior teaching levels were fixed for budgetary 
control by the board of education upon the 
recommendations of the Citizens’ Committee on 








Summary of Maximum Additional Costs 


Item 1st Year 2nd Year 

MONOID ING 2 itcsgscwdcaeers $240,000 $348,000 
ci MES a oa 50,750 61,250 
EET AS 6620s 25s Ow a RAW 45,900 76,500 
PUES oc icinsieanceSe Stier 29,500 39,925 
Personnel Department........ 35,000 35,000 
MERONENY CS Shy. shac's aso a eae $401,150 $560,675 


3rd Year 4th Year 5th Year 6th Year 
$420,000.00 $463,200.00 $484,800.00 $492,000.00 
68,450.00 72,050.00 73,250.00 73,250.00 
94,860.00 104,040.00 107,100.00 107,100.00 
51,187.50 51,187.50 51,187.50 51,187.50 
35,000.00 35,000.00 35,000.00 35,000.00 
$669,497.50 $725,477.50 $751,337.50 $758,537.50 





This item is provided over and above the 
budget necessary to operate the automatic sal- 
ary schedules. It makes possible the granting 
of an additional increment of $200 to 15 per 
cent of the teachers in each group who have 
reached the automatic maximum, if they dem- 
onstrate superior teaching ability; the grant- 
ing of 2 additional increments of $200 each to 
12 per cent of the teachers in each group who 
have reached the automatic maximum, if they 
demonstrate further superior teaching ability; 
the granting of 3 additional increments of $200 
each to 9 per cent of the teachers in each group 
who have reached the automatic maximum, if 
they demonstrate still greater excellence of 
service. By the same method 6 per cent of the 
teachers in each group who have reached the 
automatic maximum may obtain 4 additional 
increments of $200 each, and 3 per cent of the 
teachers in each group who have reached the 
automatic maximum may obtain 5 additional 
increments of $200 each, or $1,000 above the 
automatic maximum. It is to be noted that 45 
per cent of the teachers at the automatic maxi- 
mum may be advanced $200, $400, $600, $800. 
or $1,000 within a cycle of 5 years, beyond the 
automatic maximum according to the “superior 
teaching level” reached. It is assumed that 55 
per cent of the teachers at the automatic maxi- 
mum will be unable to qualify for any of the 
“superior teaching levels.”” Experience with the 






















































































LIBRARY, McGRAW HIGH SCHOOL, McGRAW, NEW YORK 
Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland, New York, and New 
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Teachers’ Salaries comprising 40 of Pittsburgh’s 
outstanding citizens. To clarify the position of 
the board, Supt. W. M. Davidson submitted for 
its approval the following annotations: 


The Board’s Requirements 


“Note 1: The words Superior Teaching and 
Superior Service shall be definitely understood 
by both teachers and administrative officers as 
very searching terms when applied to the pro- 
cedure involved in the selection of candidates 
for promotion to the superior levels of the sal- 
ary schedules. 

“Note 2: The superior levels shall not be con- 
strued as a permanent classification for any 
teacher, principal, or supervisor. Failure to keep 
up a high grade of work should result in a 
change to a lower salary level. 

“Note 3: It will be obvious that in inaugu- 
rating the new plan great care must be exercised 
in the recommendation of members of the 
teaching staff for promotion to the superior 
levels, to the end that a bar shall not be set up 
against those who are below the first step of the 
superior levels, nor against those who may be 
eligible to promotion hereafter from one super- 
ior level to another superior level. 

“The above means that to be just to all, it 
will be necessary to recognize that the several 
quotas established in connection with each of 
the superior teaching levels may not necessarily 
(or if ever at any given time) reach the maxi- 
mum of the quotas made possible through the 
operation of the above prescribed percentage 
limits, either before or after the 5-year period, 
when the first cycle in the operation of the new 
plan shall be completed. 

“Here again the high quality of service, when 
kept in mind by both administrative officers 
and teachers, will be recognized as a just and 
proper principle of ‘control,’ a ‘control’ more 
important by far for real educational purposes 
than the ‘budgetary control’ prescribed in the 
percentage limits recommended by the citizens’ 
committee. 

“Note 4: In this connection it is recommend- 
ed that the board approve the recommendation 
of the citizens’ committee to the effect that ‘it 
shall not be mandatory upon the board to fill 
any level to its maximum allowance at any 
given time.’” 

These explanatory statements were incorpo- 
rated in the board’s final approval of the new 
salary schedule on December 23, 1929. 


The First Promotions 


The first groups of teachers to become eligi- 
ble for promotion under the “superior teaching 
level” plan adopted by the board of education 
were junior-high-school and senior-high-school 
teachers. In the junior-high-school group 176 
had reached the automatic maximum salary of 
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$2,850. Out of that number, 79, or 45 per cent 
of those at the automatic maximum salary, 
could have been advanced in salary if they had 
been classified as superior teachers. A total of 
56, or 31.2 per cent of those at the automagic 
maximum, were recommended for promotion in 
salary. The percentage advanced in salary last 
January on the junior-high-school schedule per- 
mits a margin of 13.8 per cent for the promo- 
tion in subsequent years of some of those who 
failed of promotion earlier or who had not 
reached the automatic maximum previously. It 
should also be observed that the number pro- 
motable each year increases as the number who 
reach the automatic maximum is increased from 
year to year. 

On the senior-high-school schedule 309 had 
reached the automatic maximum salary. On 
the basis of 45 per cent promotable, 139 were 
eligible for consideration. Out of the 139 eligi- 
ble for consideration, 108, or 34.9 per cent, were 
recommended. This leaves a leeway of 11.1 per 
cent of this group who may be advanced in 
subsequent years. 

Recommendations for advancement to “‘su- 
perior teaching levels” are made to the super- 
intendent of schools by the associate superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel. To aid him in 
visiting the classes of those eligible for consid- 
eration three assistants have been provided, two 
outstanding high-school teachers who are col- 
lege and university trained and who have had 
considerable experience in both elementary- and 
high-school grades, and one outstanding ele- 
mentary-school principal who has both college 
and university training. 

The classification of each teacher eligible for 
consideration is arrived at by the personnel de- 
partment as a result of direct classroom visita- 
tion by one or more of its members, the person- 
nel record of such teacher, and the recorded 
judgment of all those in administrative and 
supervisory relationship with such teacher — 
principal, supervisor, directors of special sub- 
jects, department of research, and associate su- 
perintendent. The personnel department as- 
sumes the responsibility for the final classifica- 
tion, but it does depend upon every possible 
source for the derivation of such final classi- 
fication. 

Recommendations for promotion to any of the 
“superior teaching levels” are made to the 
board of education each November, the new 
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FRANK G. PICKELL 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Mr. Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of schools 
of Montclair, N. J., was recently highly honored 
by the local board of education. The tribute in the 
form of a continuous contract, the first of its kind 
in the state, was presented to Mr. Pickell at the 
close of a seven-year period of outstanding 
administrative service to the city school system of 
Montclair. With the possession of a continuous 
contract. Mr. Pickell will continue to serve the 
school system without the formality of an annual 
election. Under the arrangement he will be given an 
initial salary of $12,500, with subsequent salaries 
to be determined in advance of the beginning of 
each successive school year. 

Mr. Pickell in entering upon his eighth year of 
successful school-administrative service in Mont- 
clair, will continue to act as head of one of the 
most efficient and progressive school systems in the 
country. — E. L. T. 


salary levels to become operative the following 
January 1. Every group of teachers in Pitts- 
burgh will be included in the next list of recom- 
mendations. Approximately 2,000 teachers out 
of a total teaching body of 3,500 are eligible 
for consideration in November, 1930. 


Schoolhouse Fire Insurance in Pennsylvania 


The matter of insuring school property 
against fire losses has received the attention of 
school administrators in various cities and sec- 
tions of this country. In each instance it has 
been found that the subject, in the light of the 
economies involved, is one that deserves thor- 
ough analysis and adjustment. 

In view of this fact, the study completed un- 
der the auspices of the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation of School Directors assumes consider- 
able importance. A special committee on fire in- 
surance, headed by Mr. Thomas A. Mellon, of 
Easton, engaged in an investigation of the sub- 
ject and brought to its service not only an exact 
knowledge of the situation as applied to the 
schoolhousing of the state as a whole, but also 
drew into counsel and codperation the best in- 
surance experts to be found. 

The result is a comprehensive report consist- 
ing of a series of definite recommendations 
based upon the accumulated experience of the 
school administrators in all parts of the state. 


Insurance Adviser Recommended 


The first of these recommendations deals with 
the importance of selecting an insurance ad- 
viser, a man versed in all that the subject of 
fire insurance implies, and one of recognized 


character and experience. On the assumption 
that such a man is engaged in the insurance 
business the report says: “The insurance ad- 
viser should serve without compensation except 
where additional insurance can be given to him 
in such an amount as the school board may 
deem commensurate with service rendered.” 

It is then suggested that “the school board 
should employ a building contractor or ap- 
praiser of responsibility and experience to make 
an accurate valuation of each building within 
the school district using the special form pro- 
vided for this purpose. The school board should 
have an accurate inventory made of the contents 
of each building, including supplies, using the 
same form.” 

Then follow a number of definite directions 
which we quote: “‘An insurance ledger should be 
opened showing a separate account for each 
building, setting up the valuation of each build- 
ing as shown by the ‘Special School-Building 
Valuation Form.’ This ledger account should 
show charges for all permanent improvements 
or additions and show credits for anything that 
might detract from the value of buildings. 

““A perpetual inventory record should be kept 
of all contents and supplies, setting up the val- 
ues as shown by the ‘Special School Contents 


November, 1930 


Inventory Form,’ charging the account with 
purchases and crediting for requisitions as is- 
sued from various buildings. The shifting of 
furniture from one building to another should 
be carefully recorded. If preferred, a yearly in- 
ventory of the contents and supply account can 
be made, which will answer the same purpose. 

“When the appraised values of buildings and 
contents are completed, a schedule should be 
prepared describing the construction and loca- 
tion of each building and giving the insurable 
value of each building which must be at least 
80 per cent of the valuation as shown by the 
form. The contents and supplies should be 
shown on the schedule in a total amount with 
the insurable value extended of at least 90 per 
cent of the inventoried valuation. This schedule 
should be carefully prepared under the super- 
vision of the insurance adviser so as to make 
certain that the buildings and contents are cov- 
ered at full insurable value and properly classi- 
fied and rated.” 

After the schedules are finally approved by 
the Underwriters Department, the insurance ad- 
viser should have the policies issued under a 
plan that would conform to the annual school 
budget system on a five-year basis so that one 
fifth of the total insurance will expire each year 
in the following manner: Say that the total in- 
surance is $500,000. Then insurance in the 
amount of 

$100,000 is issued for 1 year and renewed for 
5 years on expiration. 

$100,000 is issued for 2 years and renewed 
for 5 years on expiration. 

$100,000 is issued for 3 years and renewed 
for 5 years on expiration. 

$100,000 is issued for 4 years and renewed 
for 5 years on expiration. 


$100,000 is issued for 5 years and renewed } 


for 5 years on expiration. 

The report goes on to state that “all policies 
in force at the time this new plan becomes effec- 
tive should be canceled on the pro rata basis and 
the return premium credited by the agents to 
the new insurance account. In the event that 
perpetual insurance is in force, such policies 
need not be canceled, but should be indorsed so 


as to make them concurrent with the new pol- ; 


icies and the amount of such perpetual insur- 
ance deducted from the total amount of insur- 
ance for distribution. After all policies finally 
are issued and approved, they are to be deliv- 
ered to the school board and filed for safe keep- 
ing by the secretary of the school district, to- 
gether with all schedules, rates, appraisals, etc. 
All changes in rates or indorsements and all ad- 
justment for losses or claims should be made un- 
der the supervision and advice of the insurance 
adviser, subject to the school board’s approval. 


Summarizing Conclusions 


In summarizing the results of a state-wide 


adoption of the so-called Pennsylvania school- j 


insurance plan, the committee contends that all 
school districts may make substantial reduction 
in their fire insurance costs. The plan solves 
three serious problems of far-reaching impor- 
tance especially insofar as the smaller school 


districts are concerned. These are enumerated | 


as follows: 

First, through the proper classification and 
valuation of the buildings as provided in the 
plan, all school buildings are certain to be ade- 
quately insured so that, in event of a loss, the 
school district where the loss occurs is certain to 
have immediate available cash to restore its 
property. 

Second, the questionnaire showing the insur- 
able condition of each building will enable the 
insurance adviser to promptly answer to the 
school board any question regarding a fire haz- 
ard in any building and show the saving to be 
gained by the correction or elimination of the 
hazard. 


(Concluded on Page 126) 
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Organizing the High School for Supervision 


J. M. Hughes and E, O. Melby, Northwestern University 


In a recent study of high-school supervision’ 
six distinct types of supervisory organization 
were found to be in operation. A survey of as 
few as 20 high schools revealed the presence 
of all six types. Interviews with high-school 
principals and teachers brought out the sharp- 
ness with which school people differ with regard 
to the question of who should assume the re- 
sponsibility for the performance of the super- 
visory function in our secondary schools. It is 
the purpose of this article to report an attempt 
to evaluate the six types of supervisory organi- 
zation by a method of group judgment and to 
discuss briefly what the evaluation implies con- 
cerning the problem of organizing a high school 
for effective supervision. 


The Six Types of Organization 


The six types of organization are briefly de- 
scribed in Table I, together with the frequencies 
with which each type was found. The types of 
organization and the frequencies apply only in 
the organization of social-science departments 
in larger high schools. It can only be inferred 
whether the conditions shown in Table I are 
also general with respect to certain other de- 
partments and schools of other sizes. 


TABLE I 
The Form of Organization Operating at the Present 
Time in High-School Systems as Reported 
by 303 High-School Principals 
Frequency of 
Plan Mention 
The responsibilities for supervision are vested 
a) jointly in the superintendent, princi- 


pal, and department head.......... 101 

b) jointly in the principal and depart- 
MARTE A cities 103 doe te Ka 112 
c) in the head of the department..... 26 
YT CG Te ihe 5 oko sks 0 Se 49 

e) in the special supervisor of instruc- 
tion (all departments) ............. 8 

f) in the special supervisor of instruc- 
tion in all grades (social science) .. 7 
I 4) usscrensn store $ Apher aacs tes Bushavs 303 


The supervisory responsibility, it appears, is 
a divided one in most high schools. In about one 
third of the schools supervision is carried on by 
the superintendent, the principal, and depart- 
ment heads. In another one third, supervision 
is the joint undertaking of the principal and 
department head. It is significant, however, that 
in the remaining one third of the high schools 
the responsibility for the performance of the 
function of supervision is vested in a single in- 
dividual. There are, however, four opinions as to 
who this single individual should be. 


Evaluation of Types of Organization 


The six types of organizations were submitted 
to superintendents of large city school systems, 
to educational specialists, to high-school princi- 
pals in high schools of 1,500 pupils or more, and 
to high-school teachers in the social-science de- 
partments of large high schools. These groups 
were asked to rank the six types of organization 
in the order of their judgment as to the relative 
effectiveness of each type for contributing to the 
improvement of instruction in high school. Re- 
plies were received from 33 specialists, 43 super- 
intendents, 303 principals, and 357 social- 
science teachers. The percentage of each of the 
four groups which assigned first rank to the 
various plans is given in Table II. 

There is a great division of opinion as to 
what constitutes the most effective type of or- 
ganization. No plan is given first rank by much 
more than one third of the members of any 
group. There are, nevertheless, certain group 
; 1J. M. Hughes and E. O. Melby, Supervision of Instruction 
in the High School, Northwestern University Contributions to 


Education, School of Education Series, No. 4, 1930. Public 
Schoo! Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 





TABLE II 
Comparing the Percentages of 536 Specialists, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers Who Assigned First 
Rank to Six Forms of Organization for the Supervision of Instruction in Social-Science 
Departments of Large High Schools 


Group and per cent giving 


Plan plan first rank 
The responsibilities for supervision are vested Superin- 
Specialists tendents Principals Teachers 

a) jointly in the superintendent, principal, and department head. ...12.9 36. 33.4 17.6 
b) jointly in the principal and department head.................. 29. 20.2 ou 20. 
C) tm Ge Bend Of the Gemartamett. oo... ccc ccc es ccccscsess 12.9 25 | 25.8 
Op rind cath inkndabeeeeinsankbindatnd nee We 75 8.5 4.5 
e) in a special supervisor of instruction....................00eeee 9.7 5. 3.8 22 
f) in the special supervisor of instruction social science—grades 3-2. .32.3 28.3 15.2 29.8 

es iiss i cake peedekddinaaseutcouxeasawiad 31 39 281 345 

i ka ean Hee hat ai bKC eee ER 2 4 22 12 

5s os 45 Sha nehnnsend éndaweeaen 6 1 1 6 

ee CU CU OI oi oss ccinssdisaaveadetseccsaenvene 2 6 2 3 

re eer errr an 1 2 6 2 


(Sanson sss eles ssc 


tendencies. Specialists and teachers give first 
rank to the plan of providing a special super- 
visor of social studies for all grades. Superin- 
tendents give first rank to the plan of carrying 
on supervision as a joint undertaking of the 
superintendent, principal, and department head. 
The special supervisor is not as highly regarded 
by the principals as by the other groups. Teach- 
ers favor vesting supervision with department 
heads or with a special supervisor. Vesting su- 
pervision in the department head alone is a 
plan which received substantial support from 
only the teachers. 


The Attitude of Teachers 


It is plainly evident that teachers favor the 
specialized type of supervision. Interviews with 
teachers indicate that the teachers justify their 
position in two ways. First, they are so con- 
scious of specialization that they do not see how 
a general supervisor can be of much help to 
them. Second, they believe that the responsibil- 
ity for both supervision and administration can- 
not be successfully allocated to the same indi- 
vidual. The attitude of the teachers should not 
be construed to be one of opposition to super- 
vision. The teachers are anxious for supervision. 
But they maintain that the purposes of su- 
pervision are frustrated when the supervisor 
tries to help them today, and then tomorrow 
assumes the rdle of inspector. “How,” says the 
teacher, ‘‘can I be expected to discuss with utter 
frankness my problems and difficulties today 
with one who tomorrow will come to rate me for 
reémployment or promotion?” If the special 
supervisor is to be both administrator and su- 
pervisor, conditions are just as objectionable to 
teachers as when administrators attempt to dis- 
charge both the functions of administration and 
supervision. In other words, there appears to 
be a conflict between the functions of adminis- 
tration and supervision. 

The conflict between administration and su- 
pervision is evidenced in another way. It is con- 
tended that, when two functions are vested in 
the same individual, the function of more imme- 
diate importance will take precedence over the 
one of less immediate importance. Thus, the 
principal, it is argued, gives the major portion 
of his time and effort to administration because 
the administrative duties are more pressing. 
They must be attended to. The school will run 
even though there is no supervision. Therefore, 
there are those who hold that it is futile to ex- 
pect a thoroughgoing program of supervision in 
high schools so long as principals are to be the 
supervisors. 


Some Possible Solutions 


It would appear that administrators in pro- 
viding for supervision in high schools may pro- 
ceed in at least three different ways. They may 
disregard the attitude of teachers and set up 
any type of supervisory organization they select. 
Since such a course of action is contrary to the 
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spirit of modern school administration, it, per- 
haps, needs no further consideration. If teacher 
attitude is to be considered, either the school 
must be organized to provide specialized super- 
vision which is separated from administration 
(especially inspection), or changes must be 
made in existing supervisory procedure which 
will make the activities of the general super- 
visor (who is also administrator) acceptable to 
teachers. 


Specialized Supervision 

The usual method of providing specialized 
supervision is by means of department heads. 
The department heads are assumed to be train- 
ed to supervise and to have time for supervision. 
The principal will still be a general supervisor 
in charge of specialist supervision, a supervisor 
of supervisors. In order to avoid a conflict be- 
tween supervisory and administrative functions, 
the head of the department will relinquish his 
administrative funciions, especially those of in- 
specting and rating. He may then assume the 
role of a real technical adviser to the teachers 
in the department. 

However, specialized supervision seems ill 
adapted to small schools, since in many cases 
there may be but one teacher to a department. In 
medium-size schools with three or four teachers 
to a department the expense of employing a 
highly trained supervisor for each department 
would probably present serious difficulties. Even 
in the large schools the department head usu- 
ally carries a heavy teaching load and feels that 
he has insufficient time for the performance of 
his supervisory functions. It may be that large 
schools should reduce the teaching loads of de- 
partment heads. In the smaller schools it might 
be possible to place supervision in the hands of 
a successful teacher who may, in addition to his 
or her training for teaching, have some training 
in the technique of high-school supervision. In 
fact, there is some argument for doing this in 
all schools regardless of size. When supervision 
is aligned with administration in the allocation 
of functions, the two tend to conflict. The func- 
tions of teaching and of improving teaching are 
more similar in nature than are the functions of 
administration and supervision. There is as little 
conflict between the two functions as could be 
hoped for. A superior teacher trained also in 
the techniques of supervision might be relieved 
of some teaching to devote time to bringing 
about improvement in the instructional skill of 
other teachers. Since there would be no neces- 
sity of vesting this teacher with any of the re- 
sponsibilities of inspectorial control, she would 
be in a rather strategic position to proceed effec- 
tively with the performance of supervisory 
duties. 

General Supervision 

Can general supervision by principals or gen- 

eral supervisors be made acceptable to teachers? 
(Concluded on Page 123) 





Legal Aspects of Teachers’ Contracts 


The General Law of Contracts 


The general law of contracts applies to teach- 
ers’ contracts except as modified by legislative 
enactments of the several states. A contract is 
defined in law as “an agreement which creates 
an obligation.” Five essential elements of a con- 
tract are: (1) parties competent to contract, 
(2) a subject matter, (3) a legal consideration, 
(4) mutuality of agreement, and (5) mutuality 
of obligation.’ 

A contract may, or may not, be evidenced by 
a written instrument. A valid contract may be 
made by a telephone conversation,” but under 
most statutes it is expressly required that a con- 
tract with a school teacher be in writing. Un- 
der such a statute an oral contract is unen- 
forceable.* 

A contract must be mutual, certain, and 
definite in its terms and free from fraud and 
illegality. It is essential to the validity of a 
contract that it comply substantially with all 
formal requisites prescribed by statute, such as 
the signature of officers, that it state the term 
for which the teacher is employed, the wages to 
be paid, and other agreements entered into by 
the parties thereto. 

A written agreement is not necessary to evi- 
dence a contract if not required by statute. A 
contract is proved by the minutes of the board 
showing that a teacher has been elected for the 
ensuing year. It has been held that a teacher 
previously employed who had entered upon his 
duties after such action by the board had a con- 
tract for the year.* 


A Vote Insufficient 


The mere vote of a school board in favor of 
employing a certain person as teacher does not, 
however, constitute a contract of employment 
of such person. Such action by the board 
amounts only to an offer of employment, which 
the board may revoke or cancel at any time 
before its acceptance. The acceptance of such 
an offer constitutes a contract. If the board acts 
to accept an application for a position as teacher 
then the contract is complete when the appli- 
cant is elected to a position.® 

In the absence of any restrictions it is cus- 
tomary to employ the same teacher for the 
school year. Several states have statutes speci- 
fying longer periods of employment or indefinite 
tenure for teachers. 

In the absence of a statutory provision lim- 
iting either expressly or by implication, the 
time for which a contract for employment of a 
school teacher may be made to a period within 
the contracting school board’s or officer’s term 
of office, such board or officers may find their 
successors in office by employing a teacher or 
superintendent for a period extending beyond 
their term of office, provided such contract is 
made in good faith, without fraud or collusion, 
and for a reasonable period of time. A succeed- 
ing board or officers cannot ignore such a con- 
tract because of mere formal and technical de- 
fects or abrogate it without a valid reason 
therefor.® 


Powers Regulated by Statute 


The power and duty of selecting and appoint- 
ing school teachers or a school superintendent 
usually are regulated by statute, and in order 
that the selection or appointment may be valid, 
there must be compliance with all the substan- 
tial requirements of the statute relative to the 


5 ©...3., Bae. 

“3 C. 3. 239. 

335 Cyc., 1082. 

*Polk v. Santa Barbara Board of Education, Calif., 1903. 
74. Pac., 47. 

535 Cyc., 1081. 

*35 Cyc., 1077. 


Fred G. Stevenson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


mode of making such selection or appointment. 
If a provision is mandatory, it must be strictly 
followed.’ 

It is essential to a contract that the nature 
and extent of its obligations be certain. If an 
agreement is uncertain, it is because the offer 
was uncertain or ambiguous to begin with, for 
the acceptance is always required to be identical 
with the offer. Where a contract of employment 
does not specify its duration, the position to be 
filled, nor the wages, it is void for uncertainty. 

“The offerer has a right to prescribe in his 
offer any conditions as to time, place, quantity, 
mode of acceptance, or other matters which it 
may please him to insert in and make a part 
thereof, and the acceptance, to conclude the 
agreement, must in every respect meet and cor- 
respond with the offer, neither falling short of 
nor going beyond the terms proposed, but ex- 
actly meeting them at all points and closing 
with them just as they stand.”* 

A school board or officers authorized to con- 
tract with teachers have the power to fix the 
salaries to be paid them, except insofar as they 
may be limited or restricted by statute, or by 
rule or regulation of the school board. It has 
been held under various statutes that a teacher 
may be employed at a salary specified to be for 
the whole term. 

A board may not employ teachers at salaries 
exceeding appropriations made for salaries. 


Effect of Closing of School 


As a general rule, it is held that a contagious 
disease or the destruction of a building is not 
an Act of God removing liability from the dis- 
trict as rendering performance of contract im- 
possible. Where a teacher is ready and offers 
to continue in his duties under his contract of 
employment, no deduction can be made from his 
salary for the time that the school is closed by 
reason of a contagious disease, or by reason of 
the destruction of the school building, or by its 
becoming in a condition unfit for school pur- 
poses, unless there is a stipulation in the con- 
tract covering such a possible occurrence, or 
unless it be closed by authority of the law. 


Liquidated Damages 


‘“Liquidated damages” is a sum to be paid in 
lieu of performance of contract. A penalty is in 
effect security for the performance of contract. 
A provision in a contract as to the sum to be 
paid in event of breach will, if it is a provision 
for liquidated damages, be enforced according 
to its terms. If it is a provision for a penalty, the 
recovery will be limited to the actual damages 
sustained.® A provision is more readily con- 
strued as for liquidated damages and not as for 
a penalty where the actual damages are diffi- 
cult to determine.’® The courts have usually 
construed damages as liquidated in breaches of 
contract of employment on the ground that 
such damages can rarely be estimated. In such 
cases the stipulation must be reasonable and 
bear some proportion to the breach com- 
plained."? 


Statutory Requirements Affecting Teach- 
ers’ Contracts 


Anderson reports that 33 states require con- 
tracts with teachers to be in writing.’* Fifteen 
states have no legislation requiring written con- 
tracts. Some states permit certain school dis- 





735 Cyc., 1074. 

13. ©. J., 279. 

35 Cyc., 941. 

017 C. J., 933. 

1117 C. J., 958. 

2The Teacher's Contract and Other Legal Phases of Teacher 
Status, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 246, 
p. 88. 
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tricts to employ teachers without using written 
contracts and require other districts to use writ- 
ten forms of contracts, as does New Jersey. 

The New Jersey statute reads in part as 
follows: ‘“‘A board of education may make rules 
and regulations governing the engagement and 
employment of teachers and principals, the 
terms and tenure of such employment, and the 
promotion and dismissal of such teachers and 
principals, the salaries, and the time and mode 
of payment thereof, and may from time to time 
change, amend, or repeal such rules and regula- 
tions. The employment of any teacher by such 
board and the rights and duties of such teacher 
with respect to such employment, shall be de- 
pendent upon and shall be governed by the rules 
and regulations in force with reference thereto. 
If a board shall not have made rules and regu- 
lations as aforesaid, then no contract between 
such board of education and a teacher shall be 
valid unless the same be in writing . . . in 
triplicate, signed by the president, secretary, 
and teacher. Such contract shall specify the date 
when such teacher shall begin teaching, the kind 
and grade of certificate held by such teacher, 
and such other matter as may be necessary to 
a full and complete understanding of the 
same.’’** 

The effect of the New Jersey statute is to per- 
mit organized city districts to employ teachers 
under their rules and regulations without any 
specified form of contract, but to require dis- 
tricts not so organized to use a definite written 
contract in employing teachers. The require- 
ments for the written contracts are similar to 
those of other states. 


Written Contracts Most Frequent 


The Vermont statute provides that ‘“‘A con- 
tract between a board of school directors and a 
teacher shall not be valid unless the same shall 
be in writing . . . in triplicate and signed by 
the chairman of said board and by the teacher. 

. Such contract shall specify the date when 
the teacher shall begin service, the grade and 
date of expiration of the certificate held by the 
teacher, the salary of the teacher, and such 
other matter as may be necessary for a com- 
plete understanding between the parties.’’™* 

The West Virginia statute demands that all 
teachers, principals, and assistants execute a 
contract with their boards of education before 
entering upon their duties. The contract must 
state the duration of the employment and the 
salary to be paid. At the time of signing, the 
teacher must take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the state 
constitution." 

The North Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, 
Iowa, and Oklahoma statutes require written 
contracts with teachers as a prerequisite to the 
payment of their salaries. 

Indiana requires that a contract to teach in 
the public schools be in writing and that such 
contract will not be valid unless the teacher at 
the time of making it holds a valid county or 
state teacher’s license. The contract must stipu- 
late the date of beginning of the school term, 
the number of months of the school term, the 
total salary for the school year, and the num- 
ber of salary payments." 

Table I shows the number of states making 
certain statutory requirements as to stipulations 
in the teacher’s contract form. It is based upon 
a chart in which Anderson” shows laws de- 





3§chool Laws, 1925, Sec. 163, p. 107. 

“General Laws relating to Department of Education with 
Amendments to 1925, Sec. 1210, p. 20. 

School Laws, 1927, Sec. 86, p. 24. 

Notes on the State Form for Teacher's Contract. 

1410p. cit. 160-1. 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A Suggested Code for Schoolroom Ventilation 


No phase of school construction and equip- 
ment, and no element of schoolhouse sanitation 
and hygiene, has been in a more uncertain state, 
and has been the cause of greater controversy 
than schoolroom ventilation. The theory of ven- 
tilation has lacked almost entirely those ele- 
ments of scientific thinking which have given 
other phases of school hygiene specific direction 
and effectiveness. The practice has ranged from 
absolute absence of ventilation to elaborate sys- 
tems of centralized air washing, warming, ozon- 
izing, and distribution through blowers and 
ducts. From the last-mentioned complication of 
expensive devices and mechanical means, we are 
now apparently on the way to return to the open 
window as the sole — and be it said unsatisfac- 
tory — means of providing fresh air. 

The difficulty is that there is no agreement 
on the basic meaning of the terms of ‘good 
air’ and “bad air,” or ‘fresh air’; there is no 
acceptance of a definite means of measuring 
“bad air” so called; and there is not much ob- 
jective evidence of the effect of “good” or “‘bad”’ 
air upon the occupants of rooms. A good deal 
of the difficulty has arisen from the fact that 
manufacturers of ventilating apparatus have 
been more bent upon selling their goods than 
upon providing healthful air conditions. Profes- 
sional ventilating engineers have approached 
the problem from the standpoint of engineering 
practice rather than hygiene. Hygienists have 
shown themselves impotent in setting up basic- 
ally sound theories and utterly impractical in 
their requirements. They have demanded con- 
ditions and means of improving ventilation 
which are uncertain, uneconomical, and unsat- 
isfactory. 

All in all, the only purpose of ventilation has 
been largely forgotten. Ventilation as such is 
only a means of providing healthful conditions 
in schools so that the education of children may 
be promoted and their healthful growth ad- 
vanced. All other considerations have no place 
in the economy of a school system. 


A Manufacturer’s Conception 


It is interesting that the opinions of manu- 
facturers on school-ventilating practice have 
been questioned by school authorities, and by 
professional engineers as well as hygienists, be- 
cause it is believed that a manufacturer neces- 
sarily cannot think straight concerning the un- 
derlying theory of ventilation, but is necessarily 
prejudiced in everything he thinks and says by 
the possibility of selling his product and of mak- 
ing a profit thereon. In this connection, it is 
rather notable that a manufacturer of ventilat- 
ing apparatus has had the courage to organize 
his ideas on schoolroom ventilation, and to 
present these for consideration on their face 
value. Mr. Herman W. Nelson, of Moline, IIl., 
in a recent pamphlet entitled School-V entilat- 
ing Practice, has tried to make a_ perfectly 
frank and honest statement of his belief con- 
cerning ventilation, outlining the history of ven- 
tilation, and suggesting the reasons for his pres- 
ent belief on the basis of his own studies and 
the studies of all authorities with whom he has 
been able to get in contact. 

Mr. Nelson holds that the human system 
requires air for the purpose of combustion in 
the lungs and for the equally important purpose 
of cooling, or warming, the body by contact 
with the skin. The air must be reasonably pure 
as to its chemical content; it must be free from 
Organic matter; its physical characteristics, 
namely, temperature, motion, and moisture con- 
tent, must be adapted to contribute to health 
and comfort. 

In the light of all available investigations, the 
difficult problem in the ventilation of school- 


rooms is: first, to supply sufficient artificial heat 
to maintain body comfort when the weather 
conditions demand it; second, to remove body 
heat from pupils and teachers when it becomes 
excessive and produces discomfort; third, to 
accomplish all of this at all times, without sub- 
jecting the occupants to cold or to severe drafts. 

Mr. Nelson holds that ordinarily the chemical 
characteristics of air need not be considered in 
providing healthful conditions in the school- 
room. The amount of oxygen removed from the 
air by the breathing of the pupils is not suffi- 
cient to require the introduction of new oxygen. 
A certain amount of natural air flow into the 
room is sufficient to keep down any possible 
harmful condition. 

The problem of bacteria, too, is not a major 
difficulty that need worry the school hygienist, 
because fresh air is generally accepted to be the 
deadliest enemy of bacteria. Dust is an irritant 
and, to a certain extent, a carrier of bacteria, 
and is distinctly a problem in school ventilation. 
Odors are disagreeable, in themselves not harm- 
ful, but their removal is a distinct problem of 
ventilation. 

Overheating of classroom air during milder 
and even comparatively cold weather is a gen- 


uine problem for school ventilation. To a lesser: 


degree, excessive dryness contributes to discom- 
fort, but this difficulty is more readily con- 
trolled when overheating is avoided. With all 
of the foregoing conditions in mind, Mr. Nelson 
proposes seven distinct objectives for which the 
heating and ventilating plans of school buildings 
should be designed: 


Objectives of Ventilation and Heating 


1. That sufficient artificial heating capacity 
be provided to maintain a comfortable indoor 
temperature in all occupied areas during the 
lowest outdoor temperatures prevailing in the 
particular locality. 





THE WESTINGHOUSE MEMORIAL 


The cover of this issue of the JourNAL contains the cen- 
terpiece of the Westinghouse Memorial dedicated October 6 
at Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. The figure is representa- 
tive of American youth and is a= sculptural triumph of 
Daniel Chester French 

The entire Memorial, of which a portion is shown in the 


above cut, was erected by the Westinghouse Memorial As- 
sociation in honor of the memory and of the inventions of 
the late George Westinghouse, whose notable achievements 
include such contributions to industrial life as the air brake, 
the modern railway signal systems, the steam turbine, and 
the founding of one of the great groups of electrical in- 
dustries. 
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2. That mechanical, positive, and control- 
lable means be provided for continuously circu- 
lating the air in the rooms so as to effect an even 
distribution for the maintenance of uniform 
atmospheric conditions. 

3. That all artificial heating elements, or 
surfaces, within the room to be warmed and 
ventilated, may be easily and conveniently con- 
trolled, or protected, so as to quickly and effec- 
tively stop the supply of artificial heat when 
required room temperatures are reached. 

4. That, if, after all artificial heat supply has 
been stopped and the temperature than con- 
tinues to rise due to the body heat given off by 
the occupants, the effect of sunshine or heat 
from other uncontrollable sources, controllable, 
mechanical means be provided for easily and 
immediately admitting cooler outdoor air (in 
such a manner as to avoid drafts) to diminish 
overheating and odors. 

5. That, when the air is recirculated within 
the room or is brought in from out of doors for 
cooling, provision be had for properly filtering 
or cleaning such air to effect the removal of dust 
and such organic matters as it may carry. 

6. That, in order to compensate for a normal 
variation of humidity, where automatic temper- 
ature regulation is provided, thermostats be ar- 
ranged so that they may be adjusted over a 
range of 5 degrees. That, where manual opera- 
tion of temperature regulation is employed, full 
and clear instructions be posted in each class- 
room so that the range of dry-bulb temperature 
may be lowered or increased within a range of 
5 degrees for compensating for a lesser or 
greater degree of humidity found in the room. 

7. That, in order to prevent extreme dryness 
of atmosphere and to maintain satisfactory 
effective temperatures, considering the relation- 
ship between temperature, moisture, and air mo- 
tion, means be provided whereby moisture may 
be readily admitted to the occupied room and 
thoroughly distributed therein. 


Carrying the Proposals Into Effect 


As a means of carrying his proposals into 
effect, Mr. Nelson has prepared an outline for 
a heating and ventilating code which, in his 
belief, will do much to provide safe, economical, 
and effective ventilation in school buildings. 
Many of the existing codes of state and local 
ventilating practice are based on theories which 
have been discarded for many years. Mr. Nel- 
son proposes an outline for a model code which, 
in his opinion, involves all of the present prin- 
ciples of heating and ventilating practice for 
schools, which are based on sound theory and 
are within the possibilities of good practice. 
The code is as follows: 


SUGGESTIVE CODE 
Article I 

1. Except as noted, this law applies to all new build- 
ings and additions hereafter erected within the juris- 
diction of this state and used for the purpose of edu- 
cating children under 18 years of age and to all re- 
modeled existing buildings of this character. 

2. All buildings and improvements affected by this 
law shall be constructed in accordance with plans and 
specifications to and approved by the department 
OE ese 2 

3. The department of .... is given the right to 
waive such of the following regulations as they may 
deem impractical in approving plans for portable 
schools, temporary structures, and remodeled buildings. 

4. It is the purpose of this act to establish a code 
of minimum requirements in the heating and ventilat- 
ing of school buildings and it is necessary to define 
these requirements with reference to present practice. 
Nothing in the specific language of this act, however, 
shall be construed as an estoppel on improved means, 
methods, or materials, provided the latter carry out the 
true intent and purpose of the law and shall have been 
approved as herein provided for. The determination 
of equivalence or improvements shall rest solely with 
the duly authorized person or persons charged with 
the execution of this act, and no means, methods, or 
materials which are not within the specific language 


of the act shall be deemed equivalent, unless they shall 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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Proponents of Progressive School Legislation 


HE fall elections in the several states have brought new faces and 
‘Rie into their respective legislative bodies. In some states these 
elections have been carefully watched by the educators, and candidates 
for legislative honors have in instances been sounded out as to their 
position on this, that, or the other school question, with a view of 
influencing their future attitude. 

It is perhaps too early to predict the general trend of proposed school 
legislation, but it is at least quite certain that the subject of school 
finance will receive special consideration in many states. The adjust- 
ments which come under this heading and which will be urged are by 
no means few or simple. 

The laws dealing with the matter of school support, namely, the dis- 
tribution of state funds designed to place the poorer districts on a par 
with the better situated districts, are by no means complete. The basis 
for an equitable apportionment has not in every instance been found. 
Allied to the subject of school support is that of the unit of adminis- 
tration. The two cannot well be separated. The larger unit is presumed 
to care for the smaller, not only so far as professional service is con- 
cerned, but also from the standpoint of financial support. 

The views on the subject of a change from a district to a county 
unit have by no means been crystallized into a common understanding. 
The citizen who under the direct system has been in close touch with 
the schools, does not surrender them to a county unit without protest. 
The legislation thus far obtained in uniting school districts, by elimi- 
nating the one-room school and securing the consolidated schoolhouse, 
or in passing from a district to a county system of school administra- 
tion, has not been achieved without considerable effort. 

The proposals for new school laws and the amending of old laws 
originate, in the main, with state educational departments and state 
teachers’ associations. The alert state school official notes the deficiencies 
which might lend themselves to legal correction. He is in a favorable 
position to advise legislative bodies in the making of new laws. The 
associations, through their legislative committees, are, as a rule, well 
informed as to the needs confronting the school situation of the state. 

The educators who have in recent years concerned themselves with 
the subject of school legislation have approached their task with in- 
creasing efficiency. They have not only made their proposals for ade- 
quate school support with convincing force but have, in instances, been 
able to get at the very root of the entire problem, namely, to the sub- 
ject of taxation. 

State school officials and legislative committees of educational organ- 
izations have become more clear as to the fundamentals involved in 
the subject. When the legislator is asked to favor measures for a 
more general school support, his best defense lies in the counter ques- 
tion: ‘Where shall we get the money?” 

This reduces the question to the manner and means of securing an 
adequate tax yield. To merely hold that the tax rate must be increased 
does not always meet the situation. The reaction here is that the tax 
burden placed upon property is already too heavy and will not bear 

— additions. A better approach is that “a strict and impartial enforcement 
of assessment and taxation laws and, if necessary, the enactment of laws 
providing more stringent penalties for evading such assessments and 
escaping such taxes as are provided by law.” 

This expresses the attitude taken by the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. But that organization goes one step deeper into the heart of 
the issue when it says: 
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‘““A system of corporation and income taxes designed to yield to 
Illinois revenues commensurate with those received from similar sources 
in other important industrial states; but care should be taken not to 
insert in a bill providing for an income tax any provision for property 
tax offsets that may make the provisions of such bill unconstitutional, 
or inequitable in relation to the sources of incomes. 

‘Definite provision for a more liberal support of our public schools 
by apportioning to them a portion of our increasing state revenues real- 
ized from sources other than property taxes and in addition to those 
taxes.” 

It has become clearly evident that the educators of this country who 
are concerning themselves with the subject of state school legislation 
must familiarize themselves not only with all that makes for an ade- 
quate school support, but also with modern methods of taxation. They 
must be able to tell the legislator how an equitable and adequate system 
for raising public revenue can and must be established in order to keep 
popular education upon a high plane of efficiency and service. 


Exacting Pledges from School-Board Candidates 


T is not often that the public exacts pledges from its candidates in a 
board-of-education campaign. In fact, there are instances on record 
where the questions submitted to candidates by individual citizens and 
societies have been deemed improper, in that they cast a reflection, or 
at least some doubt, upon the character and ability of those to whom 
they were addressed. 

We can imagine, however, that a situation may arise in a community 
where at least a platform, or certain articles of faith, advanced by can- 
didates, may be deemed to be quite in order. Sometimes individual 
candidates appear before popular audiences and make known their 
beliefs on the subject of popular education. Sometimes groups of citi- 
zenships raise a banner on which they display the qualifications that 
must go with a school-board membership. 

To assert general principles and policies to be applied to school 
government, which in the judgment of an organized group of citizens 
ought to prevail, is not entirely out of order. In fact, candidates may 
welcome the conception which the public has regarding the manage- 
ment of its schools. 

When the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, last November, engaged in 
a school-board campaign, a citizens’ committee formulated a set of 


pledges which were generally accepted as being both timely and per- ; 


tinent to the issue in hand. While the situation in that city was some- 
what unusual and exceptional, it nevertheless remains that the “articles 
of faith” here promulgated may apply in a greater or lesser degree, to 
other communities. They read as follows: 


“Believing that the children, parents, and taxpayers of the city of Indianapolis 
deserve the best possible administration of school affairs, we, the undersigned 
candidates, nominated through the efforts of the citizens’ school committee, hereby 
pledge ourselves, if elected, as follows: 

“1. To refrain from becoming interested, either directly or indirectly, in any 
contract with or claim against the school city of Indianapolis, and not be in- 
fluenced by any consideration of politics or religion, or anything except merit 
and fitness in the appointment of officers and the engagement of employees. 

“2. To secure high-class executives in the educational, business, and buildings- 
and-grounds departments, to the end that our schools be restored to their former 
high professional standards, that the business of the school city be conducted effi- 
ciently, and that its buildings and grounds be made both sufficient in number and 
adequate in design and equipment to the needs of the school children of the city. 

“3. To insist upon and obtain from all subordinates strict accounting for all 
money laid out and expended, to the end that every dollar of taxpayers’ money 
shall bring a dollar’s worth of value and benefit to the school children of the 
city of Indianapolis. 

“4. To exclude all elements of personal favoritism in the educational department, 
the business office, and the buildings-and-grounds department. 

“5. To keep the city school system free of nepotism. 

“To these ends we pledge our time, our thoughts, our ability, and our integrity.” 


In the light of the troubles which have afflicted the Indianapolis school 
system in the past, the citizenship was prompted to lay down, in the 
form of a pledge, a definite course of procedure. It contemplates the 
elimination of the specific evils that had asserted themselves in the 
administration of the public-school system. 

Where a wholesome community sentiment is already reflected in the 
local administration of the schools, pledges and promises as to school 
administrative principles and policies become superfluous, but where 
the situation demands an awakening, the voice of caution and precau- 
tion must be heard. The public mind must be fully informed on the 
issue in hand if an intelligent reaction is to be invited. 
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Effect of Unemployment Upon School 


Administration 


N scanning the school news of the country one soon learns that the 
I industrial depression and attending unemployment is reflected in 
board-of-education deliberation. The first manifestation is the tendency 
toward greater exclusiveness. Home talent and local labor receives 
preference. 

School boards here and there have ruled that only legal residents are 
eligible for employment in the school system. Thus, the outsider is 
banned. In a number of instances, school-building contracts provide 
that wherever possible, local labor must be employed. Special appropria- 
tions have been made to give employment in the way of repairwork 
and the like. Only in a few instances have the professional forces been 
reduced. The tendency in the larger cities is to increase rather than to 
reduce these forces. 

These departures are in line with community self-interest, and from 
that standpoint probably ought not to be criticized. When it is remem- 
bered, however, that the American spirit primarily fosters unity, main- 
tains no tariff walls between state and state, cultivates a neighborly 
attitude between town and town, and seeks to establish friendly rela- 
tions between city and county, these discriminatory acts are not so 
attractive. But, as a prominent school administrator put it: “We are 
confronted with a condition and not a theory.” 

Happily, periods of depression are followed by periods of prosperity. 
The country is rich in natural resources, gifted with energy and enter- 
prise, and blessed with the faculty of quick recovery from economic 
ailments. On the whole, the school administrators of the country have 
not been disturbed by the industrial variations, realizing that the task 
of the school is ever before them. The nation’s population is growing 
at a rapid pace. The rising generation must be trained to meet the 
obligations of citizenship, which means a readiness to brave depres- 
sions and to utilize the seasons of prosperity. Thus, schoolhouses must 
be built, teachers must be employed, supplies and equipment must 


be purchased, and the machinery of popular education must continue. 
The schools must go on. 


Board-Of-Education Rules and Regulations 


HE modern board of education usually subjects itself to fixed rules 
‘Lie the conduct of its business. It does this not only to establish cer- 
tain principles and policies, but mainly to give momentum and guidance 
to its deliberations. It must define its own scope and function before it 
can determine the extent of its authority within the school system. 

The board of education is not only expected to guide its own delibera- 
tions within prescribed lines, but also to bring all the agencies of the 
school system under definite control through the medium of rules and 
regulations. 

The research division of the National Education Association recently 
delved into the subject of rules and regulations governing school sys- 
tems as applied to cities over 30,000 in population, and through a 
questionnaire ascertained that they covered 29 topics as follows: (1) 
board of education, (2) secretary to the board, (3) treasurer to the 
board, (4) attorney to the board, (5) superintendent of schools, (6) 
assistant or associate superintendents, (7) business manager or assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs, (8) superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, (9) supervisors, (10) directors, (11) director of 
research, (12) heads of departments, (13) attendance officers, (14) 
clerks, (15) principals, (16) assistant or vice-principals, (17) teach- 
ers, (18) substitute teachers, (19) pupils, (20) superintendent of en- 
gineers and janitors, (21) engineers and janitors, (22) director of health 
or chief medical inspector, (23) physicians and medical inspectors, 
(24) nurses, (25) dentists, (26) health and medical regulations, (27) 
school calendar, (28) community use of buildings, and (29) interschool 
relationships. 

Fhe study covers some 95 cities and deals with the general scope of 
rules and regulations and the form of publication most popularly em- 
ployed by the school authorities. Most of them are printed in booklets 
of 6 by 9 inches, and many of them in sizes of 4 by 7 inches. The char- 


acteristics of a well-organized set of rules and regulations are enumer- 
ated as follows: 
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1. Rules should be guiding principles rather than collections of de- 
tailed instructions. 


2. Lines of authority and other relationships should be clearly 
set forth. 

3. Important duties should be definitely allocated. 

4. The major responsibilities of officials and groups of individuals 
should be stated. 

5. Rules should be consistent with existing school laws. 


Do High-School Auditoriums Pay? 


ry 


N occasional newspaper item brings to light the fact that there is 
A a difference of opinion between the citizenship and the board of 
education as to the manner in which a high-school auditorium should 
be managed. There are those who contend that such institutions should 
be run for profit, while others hold that the use of an auditorium should 
be free to all citizens for any and all functions. 

A high-school auditorium is primarily designed to serve the students 
for assembly purposes. Its use by the general public for social, literary, 
and other purposes becomes a secondary consideration. Whether a 
rental charge shall here be exacted is entirely optional with the school 
authorities. 

In many communities the high-school auditorium has become the 
most popular meeting hall, and a positive rival to the fraternity and 
other halls where a rental charge is exacted. In some of these communi- 
ties the boards of education have been in the center of opposing view- 
points as to the disposition of the high-school auditorium. A low renta’ 
charge is considered an unwarranted competition to the other public 
halls, while a high rental charge is considered an extortion. 

In the greater number of instances the boards of education have 
assumed that a high-school auditorium is public property and as such 
the public has the right to use it. The cost for such use is usually nom- 
inal and based upon the actual cost involved. This means, of course, 
light, heat, and janitor service. 

The demand that a high-school auditorium should be conducted upon 
a profit-making basis is untenable. While it plays an important part in 
the organization and operation of the school, it may also render a service 
to the general public in civic, social, and educational gatherings. The 
big profit which such an institution earns cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, but must be found in the service which it renders to the 
community. The high-school auditorium is one of the community’s 
finest assets which at all times pays a liberal dividend. 


Some Factors in Choice of School-Board 
Members 


N both the elective and appointive method of creating boards of edu- 
I cation the tendency is to recognize representation at large rather 
than representation by wards or districts. While many communities 
elect their representatives of the local board of education on the dis- 
trict plan, the members so chosen soon realize that the spirit of rivalry 
rather than cooperation is engendered thereby. 

The question has recently arisen in Baltimore in a somewhat graphic 
way. The mayor, who appoints the members of the board of education, 
has been urged by one of the councilmen to appoint a member from the 
northeast section of the city. The editor of the Baltimore Post, in dis- 
cussing the subject, says: 

“Tn the first place, there should be but one consideration in selecting 
members for this board. That consideration should be ability. The loca- 
tion of one’s residence should not be considered, for it is irrelevant. Any 
man or woman who is fitted by ability to serve on the school board is 
too big a person to be biased for or against any section of the city. 

“Furthermore, the introduction of any such considerations will in- 
evitably lead to serious troubles. If representation is to be given to 
groups why pick these groups by geography alone? Are not religious 
groups, racial groups, social groups, even political groups, entitled to 
as much consideration as geographical groups? The possibilities are 
unlimited, and exceedingly dangerous.” 

The position here taken is eminently sound. No member of a board 
of education can consistently hold that he exclusively represents this 
or that section of the community, or any special group of people living 
therein. He must represent the interests of an entire community. Char- 
acter and fitness alone must determine his selection. 





Drastic Decline in School-Bond Interest Rates 


Harold F. Clark, Ph. D., New York City 


The National City Bank of New York, in its 
October Bulletin, has the following comment to 
make regarding the bond market: “The impressive 
action ot the bond market during September leaves 
little room for doubt that a genuine bull market 
in fixed investments is now well under way. High- 
grade domestic issues have been the chief beneti- 
claries of a demand that has seemed insatiable.” 
This is high authority supporting the opinion that 
even lower interest rates are in store for school 
bonds. The decline in interest rates during the 













TABLE I. AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL 


month of September was the most drastic that has 
been witnessed in a long time. The net interest 
rate of all the school bonds sold during the month 
of September was 4.25 per cent. With the excep- 
tion of three months in the early part of 1928, 
this is the lowest level that school bonds have 
reached since the war. In other words, school-bond 
interest rates are beginning to be really low. A drop 
half as large as during the past month would take 
school-bond interest rates well below any point they 
have reached since the war days. This means the 
saving of many millions of dollars to school dis- 
tricts in the issuing of the bonds. 


TABLE Il. Amount and Yield of Bond Issues 


1. School bonds during the month! of September $ 14,117,400 
2. All municipal securities sold during the year 
(to date) ; : 

3. All school bonds outstanding (estimated).. 
4. Average yield of all school bonds outstanding 
(estimated). fe ee 4.65% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities 4.30% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds 3.21% 
(Quotation the middle of October) 


1,842 ,000,000 
3,270,000,000 


'The monthly total of school bonds does not include all the 
bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of obtaining 
the yield on some of the issues. 


The school boards that have been refraining 
from issuing bonds because of high interest rates 
may well proceed with their plans. Although there 
are strong reasons for thinking interest rates will 
go even lower, they have already reached a level 
that school boards will be justified in looking for- 
ward to bond issues with the assurance that they 
could be sold on terms entirely reasonable. 

The decline in short-term interest rates, in some 
ways, has been even more sensational than the de- 


TABLE III. Bond Sales and Rates! 
All Public 
and 
Year School Municipal Private Year Municipal 
1929 230* 1,432* 10,194* 1929 4.67* 
1928 218 1,414 8,050 1928 4.45 
1927 266 1,509 7,776 1927 4.49 
1926 260 1,365 6.344 1926 4.61 
1925 323 1,399 6,223 1925 4.58 
1924 288 1,398 5,593 1924 4.26 
1923 206 1,063 4,303 1923 4.76 
1922 237 1,101 4.313 1922 4.81 
1921 215 1,208 3,576 1921 5.18 
1920 130 683 3,634 1920 $.12 
1919 103 691 3,588 1919 5.04 
1918 41 296 14,368 1918 4.90 
1917 60 451 9,984 1917 4.58 
1916 70 457 5,032 1916 4.18 
1915 81 498 5,275 1915 4.58 
1914 42 320 2,400 1914 4.38 


'By special permission based upon sales reported by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 


‘Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 
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cline in long-term rates. One school district in the 
United States sold short-term school notes on a 
basis of 2.29 per cent. When we remember that 
only a year ago interest rates were 6, 7, and even 
8 per cent on short-term loans, we get some indi- 
cations of the change which has occurred. Many 
times during the past year we have advised the 
issuing of short-term notes rather than paying the 
high interest rates necessary on long-term bonds. 
To all school districts which followed that advice, 
we would suggest that the time is near when those 






SCHOOL BONDS SOLD DURING THE MONTH 


notes could well’ be replaced by long-term bonds. 
.The school districts which followed this procedure 
should have saved very large sums of money. 


TABLE IV. 


Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 


Government Bonds' 

Month Rate Year Rate Ce 
1930 

Oct 1a%° 

Sept 3.33 1928 3.437 
Aug. 3.37 1927 3.464 
July PRY 1926 3.544 
June o37 1925 3.797 
May 3.41 1924 4.010 
April 3.46 1923 4.298 
March 3.40 1922 4.301 
Feb. 3.50 

Jan. 3.51 

1929 

Dec. 3.46 

Nov 3.45 


‘Taken from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
*Not final. 


A large number of school districts sold bonds 
during the past month on a net interest basis of 
less than 4 per cent. One school-bond issue was 
sold on the net interest basis of 3.67 per cent. At 
this rate it will not be long before some districts 
will sell bonds for less than 3.50. When this happens, 
bonds may be considered to have reached a low 
level even from the long-term standpoint. One of 


TABLE V. Security Prices and Yields’ 
Average Price of Average Price Average Yield on 
406 Stocks of 60 

Date (1026 Average 100) 60 Bonds  High-Grade Bonds 
1930 
Oct. 135.4” 100.6* 437" 
Sept. 148.8" 99,9* 4.31% 
Aug. 147.6 99.6 4.43 
July 149.3 98.7 4.49 
June 152.8 98.2 4.53 
May 170.5 97.9 4.54 
April 181.0 97.9 4.54 
March 172.4 97.8 4.55 
Feb. 166.5 96.4 4.65 
Jan. 156.3 96.5 4.64 
1929 
Dec. 53.8 96.5 4.64 
Nov. 151.1 95.7 4.70 


1As reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. Used by 
special permission. 
*Not final. 


the large bond houses in New York, commenting 
on the situation the first week in October, said: 
“Bonds are rapidly approaching the 1928 peak 
which represented the highest price in the past 
twenty years.” Barring some unforeseen incident, 
there is no reason why, during the next 60 days, 
bond interest rates should not reach a lower level 
than they have reached during the past twenty 
years. 
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Table IV shows the continued decline in interest 
rates on long-term Federal bonds. The next finan. 
cing of the Federal Government, in the opinion of 
many confident observers, will bring the best prices 
and the lowest vields for a long time. 

Table V indicates the drastic decline that has 
occurred in the price of stocks. After reaching a 
high point in April the stocks have declined, with 
one or two rallies, to a new low point in October. 
This decline, among other things, has released a 
large amount of money formerly tied up in loans 
on stock-exchange collateral. This has had some in- 
fluence on easy money rates. It is a factor that 
tends to make for lower interest rates on bonds 
and will well repay watching for that reason. The 
average price of bonds, as shown in Table V, 
crossed 100, for the first time, during the month 
of October. 


TABLE VI. Revised Index Number of Wholesale Price 
(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1926= 100) 








All com- Building Allcom- Building 
Month modities Materials Year modities Material 
1930 
Oct. $2.3° 86.8* 
Sept. $3.2" 87,4" 1928 97.7 93.7 
Aug 84.0 87.4 1927 95.4 93.3 
July $4.0 $8.9 1926 100.0 100.0 
June 86.8 90.0 1925 103.5 101.7 
May 89.1 92.9 1924 98.1 102.3 
April 90.7 94.7 1923 100.6 108.7 
March 90.8 95.4 
Feb. 92.1 95.7 
Jan. 93.4 96.2 
1929 
Dec. 94.2 96.2 
Nov. 94.4 96.0 


*Not final. 


Table VI presents information of striking im- 
portance to anyone interested in issuing bonds to 
construct buildings. In November, 1929, the price 
of all commodities was 94.4. In October, 1930, this 
has declined to 82.7. Building materials have shown 
almost as great a decline. It should cost appreciably 
less to construct a school building now than it did 
a year ago. Schoolmen will profit greatly by watch- 
ing indexes of building materials and all commod- 
ities in relation to indexes of bond prices. 


TEACHERS’ INCREASES TO CONTINUE? 
The Benesch resolution introduced in the Cleve- 


land board of education, providing that the auto- § 


matic increases in teachers’ salaries begun ten years 
ago be suspended, was deferred. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer says: “There is plenty of time for 
the board to undertake a careful study of its pay 
system. If it finds the Cleveland rate is out of line 
with that of other cities, if it is convinced that 
the present scale should be changed, action to that 
end may then be taken. Meanwhile the board will 
stick to the policy devised as an inducement to 
persuade better teachers to enter its service. 


COUNTY UNIT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


In the State of Indiana the consolidation of 


school districts and the expediency of the county [ 
unit is occasionally receiving attention at the hands § 
of the public press. The New Castle Times in af 
recent issue provides a practical illustration as 


follows: “In Henry county we have townships 
along the southern border that get the benefit of 
taxes from great corporations that do not touch 
other townships. These big corporations in either 
Franklin or Wayne townships have a greater tax- 
ing value than all the property of every kind in 
Stony Creek township. Harrison and Greensboro 
townships get very little benefit of the $10,000,000 
worth of utility property in Henry county. As 4 
consequence school-tax levies in Harrison, Greens- 
boro and Stony Creek townships are higher than 
all kinds of township tax levies in Wayne or Frank- 
lin townships. For instance, Wayne township had 


in 1929 a total tax levy for schools of 36 cents and § 


Franklin had 63 cents. But Harrison had $1.10, 
Greensboro $1.57 and Stony Creek had $1.90 for 
school purposes alone. 

“It is apparent at once that if all the property in 
the thirteen townships were joined together for 
school tax purposes and the money allotted on the 
basis of number of school children that the school 
taxes would be an equal burden on all.” 
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Roddis detail of construction and thor- 
oughness of manufacture are an engi- 
neering exactness, from the log to the 
delivered door. 










125 FOURTH STREET 
ESTABLISHED 1890 


Group Of Michigan 
School Buildings, 
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RODDIS LUMBER ®& VENEER COMPANY 





band veneer on both 
sides, glued to core 
and thoroughly dried. 
4— A eo" hardwood 
surface veneer on both 
sides cemented over 
cross-band veneer un- 
der hydraulic pressure, 
and thoroughly dried: 
a 5-ply completely sol- 
id, everlastingly endur- 
ing door. 


th The Most Scientifically Correct School Door 


And the beauty expressed in the fin- 
ished door shown completes the proof 
that Roddis Flush Doors are most pre- 
ferable and practical. 


Write now for the Roddis Catalog: 
replete with door pictures and schools 
equipped with Roddis Flush Doors; 
giving other door data worth having. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
























Henry H. Turner & 
Victor E. Thebaud, 


For All Of These School 
Buildings 
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Schools and School Districts 

Although the procedure for the detachment of 
territory from the school district is arbitrary, no 
constitutional rights are thereby invaded or in- 
volved (Wis. statutes of 1929, § 40.85, subds. 1, 
4-6) —State v. Deneen, 231 Northwestern re- 
porter 174, Wis. 

The legislature has very broad powers respect- 
ing the regulation of school districts, and the ex- 
ercise of such powers, in respect to the detach- 
ment of territory from a school district, cannot be 
defeated by a school authority upon mere equita- 
ble grounds.—State v. Deneen, 231 Northwestern 
reporter 174, Wis. 


School-District Government 

Where persons elected as school directors failed 
to qualify by taking and filing an oath of office 
within the statutory time, a vacancy existed in 
the board.—Ashby v. Patrick, 28 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 55, Ark. 

The treasurer of a school district who selects a 
depository in good faith is not liable for a loss 
caused by the failure of the depository bank (S. 
Dak. laws of 1921, c. 335).—Benton School Dist. 
No. 26 of Spink County v. Woodard, 231 North- 
western reporter 288, S. Dak. 

The treasurer of a school district was liable for 
the loss of money by a school district through 
the failure of a depository bank, where the treas- 
urer was the bank’s officer and knew of the in- 
solvency.—Benton School Dist. No. 26 of Spink 
County v. Woodard, 231 Northwestern reporter 
288, S. Dak. 

The acceptance by the successor in the office of 
treasurer of a school district of certificates of 
deposit issued by a defunct bank did not con- 
stitute the payment of the amount represented by 
such certificates—Benton School Dist. No. 26 of 
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The Edge of a Pool is More Dangerous 
Than the Water — 


Unless Curb and Floor 
Are Non-Slip When Wet 


a falls on slippery floors 


and curbs are not infrequent — 
especially in school natatoriums where 
there is much running and playing. 
For many tiles do not give adequate 
protection—they are dangerous when 
wet. Alundum tiles, however, are 
just as non-slip when wet as dry. 
They give a safe, sure footing that is 
truly permanent. 
The floor around the pool illustrated and 
in the accompanying showers is Alundum 


Ceramic Mosaics, 116 x 2%4” salmon, in 
a basket weave pattern. The pool curb is 


green Alundum Mosaics. 


Norton CoMPany, WorceEsTER, Mass. 
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Spink County v. Woodard, 231 Northwestern re- 
porter 288, S. Dak. 


School-District Taxation 


Where a school-bond election carries, and the 
amount voted is within the constitutional limita- 
tion, the board of education need not expend the 
entire sum, but may provide a smaller building 
(Ky. constitution, § 158)—Boll v. City of Lud- 
low, 29 Southwestern reporter (2d) 547, Ky. 

A newspaper notice of an election on a tax levy 
for a consolidated school district, which was signed 
in the name of the county board only, without 
the signatures of the chairman and secretary, did 
not invalidate the election (Ky. statutes, § 
4426—2).—Layson v. Nicholas County Board of 
Education, 29 Southwestern reporter (2d) 626, Ky. 

A consolidated school district’s election was 
held not to be invalid by the fact that posters 
giving the notice were small, and the type thereon 
was inconspicuous (Ky. statutes, § 4426—2)— 
Layson v. Nicholas County Board of Education, 
29 Southwestern reporter (2d) 626, Ky. 

The minutes of a meeting of the board of edu- 
cation, at which an election was called, were held 
sufficient, even though the recording of the min- 
utes followed the election (Ky. statutes, § 
4426—2).—Layson v. Nicholas County Board of 
Education, 29 Southwestern reporter (2d) 626, Ky. 

A notice of an election on a proposition for 
a tax levy in a consolidated school district need 
not state the amount of money to be raised (Ky. 
statutes, §§ 4426—2, 4458).—Layson v. Nicholas 
County Board of Education, 29 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 626, Ky. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


A parent advising a child to violate a rule of 
the school, if reasonable, may be proceeded against 


T-274 





NORTON 


FLOORS 
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under the penal provisions of the compulsory- 
education law, unless the child is placed in a pri- 
vate school (Tex. penal code of 1925, art. 299). — 
Bishop v. Houston Independent School Dist., 29 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 312, Tex. Com. App. 


School Lands and Funds 


The parent of a pupil cannot invoke the aid 
of an equity against an unreasonable rule by the 
school trustees, until he has first exhausted the 
remedy before school authorities —Bishop v. Hous- 
ton Independent School Dist., 29 Southwestern 
reporter (2d), 312, Tex. Com. App. 


TEXTBOOK ROYALTIES CALLED LEGAL 


The New York City school officials have defend- 
ed the practice of writing textbooks for use in the 
city schools, holding that a provision of the city 
charter specifically permits them to accept royal- 
ties for books sold to the board of education. The 
statement followed the publication recently of a 
“discovery” that seventy teachers, principals, and 
superintendents of the school system were authors 
of textbooks on the approved list. 

Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools, 
and himself an author of a number of textbooks, 
pointed out that the city charter not only does not 
forbid, but specifically permits school officials to 
accept royalties on their textbooks. He ridiculed 
the idea that principals were forced to patronize 
the books of certain authors, pointing out that the 
size of the approved list and the diversified patron- 
age made this impossible. 

Dr. O’Shea added that there is nothing secret 
about his authorship of textbooks. Teachers and 
superintendents, he said, through acquaintance with 


the needs of their pupils are best qualified to write 
books for local use. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


Three members of the school board of Lyons 
village, Ill., have refused since last April to attend 
meetings of the board when John W. Costello, 
superintendent of schools, was forced to resign. 
They have been called into court to explain theif 
absence. The suit was started by George Masek, 
a member of the board. 
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THE ST. LOUIS BOARD OF EDUCATION 
HAS IDEAS OF ITS OWN- 





Kindergarten, Shenandoah School, St. Louis, Missouri. Architect for Board of Education: 
R. M. Milligan; Bonded Floors Contractor: Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 








Festus Wade School, St. Louis, Mo. Kennard School, St. Louis, Mo. 


BONDED FLOORS 








AY one of these ideas dates back 
to the World’s Fair of 1904. 
When the great exposition closed 
down, a floor of cork carpet was re- 
moved from one of the buildings and 
installed in the offices of the Board 
of Education. This floor was in con- 
tinuous service under heavy traffic 
conditions, from 1904 until 1928! 


Its durability and its marked quiet 
and comfort underfoot made such an 
impression that cork carpet has been 
established as astandard floor for St. 
Louis schools. On the left are illus- 
trated a number of new buildings in 
which Gold Seal Cork Carpet has been 
installed by Authorized Contractors 
of Bonded Floors. 


Among Bonded Floors materials, 
Sealex Battleship Linoleum is by far 
the most popular school floor. Yet this 
experience in St.Louis shows that Gold 
Seal Cork Carpet is also worthy of 
consideration. It offers a substantial 
price saving. And its high cork con- 
tent renders it exceptionally sound- 


proof and shock-absorbing. 


When you have ideas of your own 
about floors, the man to see is the 
local Authorized Contractor of 
Bonded Floors. He has the widest 
variety of first-quality resilient ma- 
terials: is equipped to lay almost any 
conceivable pattern—in durable floors 
backed by Guaranty Bonds. Write us 
for his name and address. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Gen. Of.: KEARNY, N. J. 










Bonded Floors are floors of Sealex 
Linoleum and Sealex Treadlite Tile, 
backed by a Guaranty Bond. Author- 
ized Contractors for Bonded Floors 
are locuted in principal cities. . . .« 


SEALEX 
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An Ounce 


School boards have so many places for their money . 
they need to consider every reason before they purchase any 
product. They should buy only those additions that will be 
factors in economizing on the teacher’s effort and time. 
Thus they save “the pound of cure.” The Alternator enables 
the teacher to do more for her students in a shorter time 
with less effort. With the Alternator, one writing of the 
same lesson is sufficient. Attendance records, contests, draw- 


.. that ings 


lem project system 


Write for Catalog 


THE K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


of Prevention 


gs, the music scale . . 
need be done only once. This is the teacher’s own black- 
board which she can use for exhibition work . . . for prob- 
... for flashing work on the students. 
She can lock its pages and so give the same examination to 
several divisions. This huge book of slate leaves, is the equiv- 
alent in space to blackboard across the entire front of the 
average room... yet it eliminates glare. It prevents eyestrain. 


The 


Alternator 
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. all these important daily tasks 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Fuel Saving for Schools 


New York State Points to Easily Attained Economies 


In a state-wide inquiry conducted recently by 
Mr. Joseph H. Hixson, of the New York State 
Department of Education, three important ques- 
tions are asked: 

Have we a satisfactory heating and ventilating 
plant in our school? 

Is it being operated in an economical manner? 

Are we getting desirable results at a minimum 
cost? 

The importance of these questions may be 
understood when it is said that more than one 
fourth of the cost of school-plant operation in the 
northern states is for fuel, and that wide variations 
exist in the cost of heating school buildings of 
similar size and equipment in the same com- 
munity. 

In the course of the report on his study, Mr. 
Hixson points out that in New York state, school 
boards have made a saving of as high as 50 per 
cent of the original school fuel cost by (a) care- 
fully conditioning their heating and ventilating 
apparatus, (0) conditioning their buildings to pre- 
vent heat losses, (c) introducing fuel-saving 
devices, and (d) using the best engineering skill to 
adapt the fuel to the heating apparatus in the 
respective school buildings. 

Practically every school board in the United 
States can make important economies in the cost 
of fuel by a careful study of the heating plant and 
comparative fuel costs. Among the methods avail- 
able, Mr. Hixson points out a number in the 
following paragraphs which are taken from Bulletin 
946 of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hixson writes: 

The use of fine coal as a means of reducing fuel 
costs has passed the experimental stage. Boards of 
education in rapidly increasing numbers are adopt- 
ing the use of the finer grades of hard coal to 
reduce fuel costs in their schools. Large savings 
have been made as a result of the change from 
the use of the higher-priced large sizes of hard 


coal to the lower-priced small sizes of hard coal. 
The boards that have made the change and that 
have secured successful operation with the use of 
the fine coal are almost without exception enthu- 
siastic in their praise of the practice. 

During the past two years boards of education 
that have changed from the use of the larger to 
the finer grades of hard coal have been asked to 
report their experiences to the School Buildings 
and Grounds Division of the State Education 
Department. Every report received claims that 
some saving in fuel costs was made. Most reports 
claimed savings from 25 to 40 per cent. In a few 
cases a saving of more than 50 per cent was shown. 

Most of those reporting on the use of fine coal 
claim that the saving shown represents the dif- 
ference in price between the commercial grades of 
hard coal at from $12.30 to $14.40 a ton and the 
fine grades at from $4.92 to $5.50 a ton’ less 
approximately 10 per cent of the difference in cost 
due to the increased tonnage of fine coal used and 
less a charge of a few cents a ton for electric cur- 
rent to run the blowers. 

Typical Experiences 

In reply to our inquiry about fuel-saving prac- 
tices and devices in use, Superintendent Arvie 
Eldred of the Troy schools wrote: 

“For the past two years we have been giving a 
good deal of attention to heating and fuel costs in 
our system. We tried an experiment two years ago, 
whereby we used buckwheat coal instead of domes- 
tic sizes. We installed blowers to give us the neces- 
sary draft. The experiment was so successful in 
the two schools that we tried, that a year ago last 
summer we installed blowers in seven other 
schools and the high school. We estimate that in 
these ten schools we have reduced our fuel costs 
well over $10,000. We find that on the average 
we used about 10 per cent more of buckwheat 


1The maximum range of price reported for each grade of coal. 


coal than we did of the domestic-size coal, but 
even at that we have made a big saving, because 
our bids for coal this year were $13.50 for domes- B 


tic size coal and the bids for buckwheat coal 


ranged from $4.94 a ton to $5.50.” 


Large savings have been effected in the Schenec- , 


tady schools by using fine coal. Tulloch MJ 
Townsend, business supervisor of the Schenectady 
schools, wrote: 

“Our experience in burning fine coal has been 
very gratifying both in regard to the saving of 
money and the heating of the building. .. . In 
1926 we were paying $13.50 a ton for hard coal 
and in 1927 the price was $4.95 a ton for a good 
grade of buckwheat coal... . 

“Our budget of 1926 called for an appropriation 
of $80,000 for coal, while the budget for 1928 calls 
for $46,000 and I am anticipating that we will 
not use this total amount. In fact, I do not think 
our coal bill will run much over $40,000, which 
shows a saving of 50 per cent.” 

To burn the fine grades of hard coal successfully § 
in the heating of school buildings it is best to use 
some type of blower. It is possible to use a mixture 
of the larger and finer grades of hard coal under 
controlled conditions and effect a saving without 
the use of a blower; but the lack of a liberal 
supply of oxygen makes it impossible to obtain 4s 
good results without the blower as can be hal§ 
with it in a proper installation. : 

There are three types of blower installations. 
The first and most expensive to install is the high- 
pressure blower with special grates. The second 
and next lower in first cost, is the low-pressure 
blower with special grates. The third and cheapest 
in first cost, is the low-pressure blower with stand-J 
ard grates. 

Blower Installations 


Malcolm B. Moyer, licensed mechanical enginett 
of Syracuse, has given the following nontechnical 
classification of types of blower installations: 

1. High-pressure blower (2 to 3-h.p. motor) and plate grate 
with pinholes or specially constructed tuyeres installed as 4 
unit. The boiler is then unable to operate without the blow. 

2. Low-pressure blower (4 to 4-h.p. motor) with shaker a 
dumping grates furnished as a unit. Equipment will burn © 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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|, but HE high regard which engineers of public telephone companies 
pany show for Strowger Dial telephone equipment is based on long 
omes- be efe . . . . . . . 
coal familiarity with Strowger quality. They know that, while it is easily 
eal possible to select equipment whose first cost is low, no other type of 
A . equipment is as economical in the long run as Strowger. 
‘ctady 
hees These facts deserve the most careful consideration on the part of 
ng . school executives or architects who are faced with the responsibility of 
1 coal selecting interior telephone equipment for schools. For the telephones, 
- good switches and other apparatus which are used in the construction of Strow- 
ation ger P-A-X are exactly the same in design and construction as those used 
3 calls for public service. They are built to meet the exacting needs of leadin 
e will ‘ Pp g 9 
-— telephone companies and administrations in all parts of the world. 
whic 
ssfully & Strowger engineers will be glad to make a survey of any school 
tle: project calling for interior telephone equipment and recommend accord- 
xtu ; : ; 
aa ingly. Bulletin 1026 gives full details. Write for your copy. 
‘ithout 
liberal 
ain . 
e ha LI r 
a STROWGER.SUTOMATIL 
ations. === Ye _— 
high DIAL SYSTEMS 
second 
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OLVE your floor finishing problem by using Wis-Co- 
Lac. It is a glass clear, steel tough, permanently en- 
during floor finish. Dries hard in a short time. Can be 
walked on in half an hour. Scuffling feet do not scratch, 
dirt does not adhere and it remains beautiful with merely 
mopping it. Wis-Co-Lac was made especially for schools. 
where floors receive severest treatment. 
floor wax or oil. Impervious to hot water, grease and 
acids. Does not crack, chip, check, peel or blister and 
will not fade or change color. Write us for the many 
other features of advantage and a sample to test and 


try in your own school. 





A Sehool Floor Finish 
That Does Not Serateh 


No Lapping, No Brush Marks 
Applied Quickly, Dries Instantly 





Contains no 





AAA 


The Wis-Co-Lae Company 


PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 


1116 Pierce Street 





(Continued from Page 68) 
on natural draft at a slow rate of combustion without the use 
of the blower. 

3. Low-pressure blower with standard 55 per cent air spaced 
grates, shaking and dumping — those with which the boilers 
are normally equipped by the boiler manufacturer. This type 
requires an ash or clinker bed of about 2 in. on top of the 
grates, to prevent the small-size anthracite coal from falling 
through into the ash pit. 


Which of these three types of blower installa- 
tion is best? The data that have been collected 
are not such as to warrant an attempt to answer 
this question. Each of the three types of installa- 
tions listed above is favored by certain users and 
is said by them to be the most economical in 
operation under the conditions found in their 
schools. In new buildings it should be possible to 
determine the most economical installation where 
the limiting conditions can be made to approach 
the ideal. In old buildings, however, where it is 
necessary and advisable to use the boilers and 
stacks that were originally installed to burn the 
large sizes of hard coal with a natural draft, it 
seems evident that there is no best type of blower 
installation. Each case must be governed by the 
limiting conditions found. 

Judging from the experience of those who have 
carried through careful tests and under conditions 
found in old school buildings, it is far better to 
select the type of blower that will more nearly 
suit the limiting conditions found in the building 
and the heating system in use than to try to change 
the existing system to meet the requirements of 
the old type of blower installation said to be or 
thought to be best under all conditions. In fact, 
stack conditions and the design and setting of 
certain furnaces and boilers in use in some old 
buildings, make it unwise to attempt to use any 
type of blower or forced draft. In some cases 
escaping gases have made it impossible to use the 
blowers after they were installed. 

By engaging a competent heating engineer to 
make the necessary detailed study of existing condi- 
tions and the advisability of installing blowers, the 
board of education will have the data necessary 
to determine what type of blower installation, if 
any, should be made. This rule should be followed: 
Make no blower installation in an old building, 


except after the findings and upon the recommen- 
dation of a competent engineer. 
Competent Engineering Required 

The need for special care on the part of the 
board of education is stressed in a letter received 
from J. M. Tracy, superintendent of school build- 
ings, Rochester. Mr. Tracy writes: 

“Our experience shows that general indorsement 
of equipment consisting of mechanically driven 
fans and special grates for the burning of the 
small-size anthracite coal cannot be given. While 
withholding general indorsement, we admit that 
the conditions prevailing in some school buildings 
are such as to permit an installation of equipment 
that will show economies in fuel costs over exist- 
ing operating conditions. Likewise are we cognizant 
of existing designs of furnaces and chimneys which 
would result in objectionable conditions were this 
equipment installed without competent engineering 
opinion as to necessary changes to be made to 


Pee ee ee eee ee ee eee 
LEARNING THROUGH ACTIVITY 


Probably the most significant trend in edu- 
cation during the past half century has been 
the reaction away from the formalism and 
rigidity of the conventional school with its 
severe and repressive disciplinary measures 
and in the direction of a school in which there 
is greater freedom for the individual and 
better opportunity for his natural develop- 
ment, more provision for play and artistic ex- 
pression, and greater emphasis upon learning 
through activity, both physical and mental, 
rather than through passive absorption of 
adult-imposed ideas. — Charles L. Spain. 

The judgments of science are distinguished 
from the judgments of opinion by being more 
impartial, more objective, more precise, more 
subject to verification by any competent ob- 
server, and by being made by those who by 
their nature and training should be better 
judges. — Edward L. Thorndike. 
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prevent objectionable results from the operation 
of special equipment installed under faulty condi- 
tions. 

“My feeling is that many of the smaller schools 
could use such equipment to advantage but that 
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before such equipment is contracted for, those in | 
authority should be cautioned that the satisfactory | 


operation and promised economy is dependent upon 
the proper analysis of the problems existing in 
the building and the boiler plant.” 

The statement contained in a letter received 
from Charles W. Morse, superintendent of school 
buildings, Binghamton, serves as a fair summary 
of all replies from schools using the fine grades 
of hard coal. Mr. Morse wrote: “We have been 
using blowers on our heating boilers for the past 
two years with very satisfactory results. In these 
cases we are using buckwheat coal instead of the 
egg coal previously used. We find that we are 
saving considerable money by using the lower 
grade and less-expansive size of coal and are 
getting equally as good results. In many instances, 
we are saving one third to one half of our coal 
money.” 

Use of Fine Grades of Hard Coal 


The pertinent comment gathered from all of 
those who have assisted in this portion of the study 
is summarized below: 





f 


The fine grades of hard coal can be burned suc- § 
cessfully with or without special equipment such [| 


as blowers and fine-coal burning grates. but the 
use of blowers is always recommended for the most 
successful and economical operation where fine 


hard coal is used. Special grates may or may not 
be desirable in a given installation. They too, how- § 


ever, are usually found to be worth while. 

The first cost of special equipment varies from 
a few dollars to many hundreds of dollars, depend- 
ing upon the size of the plant and the elaborate- 
ness of the equipment. Electricity to operate the 
blowers, interest on the investment. depreciation 
and upkeep items must be counted in as increased 
cost and charged against reductions in fuel costs 
to determine the actual saving made by using the 
fine grades of hard coal. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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BLOXONEND 
FLOORING 





BLOXONEND...2% inches thick. ..naturally outwears other 
floorings. But it embodies other exclusive qualities that 
make a far greater appeal to school officials...SAFETY... 
safeguarding boys and girls from dangerous splinters, by 
using wood as the tree grows—the tough “end-grain” up... 
PERPETUAL SMOOTHNESS...insuring for a life time a 
more satisfactory playing surface for all types of gym 
activity...RESILIENCE...providing just the proper de- 
egeccerecsens” f gree of firmness to give quick rebound to a basketball, 
FOR GYMNASIUMS 
yet so elastic that many confuse it with cork. These and 
its other inherent quality (non-slip) actually endear 
BLOXONEND to those who use the 
floor. Ask for details from Carter 
Bloxonend Flooring Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., or the Bloxonend Representa- 
tive in your city. 
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Taner TO CATCH ALL THOSE 
WASTEFUL FOOTSTEPS! 


THE time is now. The place is any place in a school where a wasted footstep has stolen away its bit of 


(— a. 


some teacher's valuable energy. There are many, many such footsteps ... Ev ortastinng footsteps — footsteps 
> [ \ 


— footsteps, walking/aw: ay /patience; stealing precious minutes—here—there—everywhere...And all for 


little matters of routine; foe moyhedt ent’ te conference dajivde} message, to get a report...How much 
‘3 ) Wii tl 
easier — how much quicker — to preg button at one’s desk, and let the eee do the rest!_/.. 


nen i finyone institutions their ae can be enormous... . 1h itn 


Phone is trapping these footsteps olesate —and_ reclaiming all the 


"hee 
lost minutes they implf. Its freeing people's energiés. 
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It is Going, away with fatigue, that 
arch-enemy of real 


efficiency. 
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telephone system, the Inter-Phone 
brings remote sections of the building within arm’s reach. 
It requires no operator—and may serve from six to twenty-four loca- 
tions . . . And it is backed by a name that represents sixty years of electrical experience. 


... it may be used in conjunction with a complete signalling system which includes audible and 


visual annunciators for reaching desired individuals by code Grayb aR 


in all necessary rooms... More information? Coupon below! Inter- Pho nes 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


a THE GRAYGAR 140 
Please tell us more about Inter-Phones. And about the complete Signalling System. CraytaR ¢ —SyYmeoL OF 
ASBJ-11 OIsTRBUTION 
OO OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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You can't keep the youngsters 
from gulping an occasional 
mouthful of pool water—but 
you can keep it pure. 
No disease germ survives the 
residual sterilizing action of 
A W&T chlorinator sterilizes the water in the swimming pool at chlorine. 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California. 
With chlorination every single 
A PRODUCT OF drop of water in the pool is fit 
WALLACE & TIERNAN © 2sik-etes 
Ask for Technical Publication No. 41 
ee "er WwW TiE . INC. 
Swim in Drinking Water ones — - 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MN RR TTT TTT 
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In cases where the pinhole grates and large 
blowers are used it may be necessary at times to 
employ extra engineering or janitorial help to 
maintain the fires during the night in extremely 
cold winter weather to protect the steam mains 
and water pipes in the school building. Boiler flues 
must be cleaned oftener and more tons of fine coal 
must be shoveled; but this extra labor is largely 
offset by the comparative ease of handling fine 
coal. 

An improper installation may result in loss of 
heat units through improper combustion or late 
combustion in the smokestack breeching or in the 
chimney itself. In old buildings the use of blowers 
may fill parts of the building with coal gas escap- 
ing from faulty chimneys, smokestack breeching 
or outworn furnaces. 

In addition to the very great saving in fuel costs, 
boards of education claim that where the blowers 
are used it is possible to secure a much more 
positive control of the heating plant. The building 
can be made warm in a very short time on the 
coldest of winter mornings and even temperatures 
can be maintained inside despite rapid changes on 
the outside of the building. When the building or 
a portion of it is wanted for use at night or out- 
side the regular school hours, the desired tempera- 
tures can be had after a few minutes and main- 
tained as long as desired. The janitor-engineer’s 
firing day can be materially shortened during the 
greater part of the school year. 

Finally, in new buildings, it is rapidly becoming 
the general practice to provide for the use of the 
fine grades of hard coal where hard coal is used 
at all. This practice is serving to reduce fuel costs 
in the schools of this state in an amount running 
into thousands of dollars annually. If anthracite 
coal is to be used for fuel in a given district, the 
board of education will do well to consider at 
length the kind of heating installation to be made 
when a new building is to be built, or a new heat- 
ing plant installed. 


Use of Semibituminous Coal 


Many boards of education in this state are using 
good grades of semibituminous coal with success 


and entire satisfaction. These users claim as much 
for this coal as has been claimed by those who 
have adopted the use of the fine grades of hard 
coal with blowers. It is claimed that this coal is 
low in volatile matter; that it burns easily and 
produces much heat; that it leaves comparatively 
little ash; that it does not clinker; that little 
smoke is produced; and finally, that the cost for 
a ton is usually about one half the price paid for 
commercial grades of anthracite coal. 

In reply to our inquiry on fuel costs, Mr. Arthur 
S. Wardle, president of the Hudson board of edu- 
cation wrote: “During the school year 1926-27, 
we used in the public schools of the city approxi- 
mately 624 tons of semibituminous coal. This cost 
us $8 a ton in the bins. Anthracite coal at the 
same time cost $14 a ton, so that during the school 
year 1926-27 there was a saving of $3,744 by 
using semibituminous coal.” 

A saving of $3,780 was claimed for the school 
year 1927-28 in the same district. Users of semi- 
bituminous coal claim that no more tons are re- 
quired than when anthracite coal was used. Some 
of the best grades of semibituminous coal contain 
more B.t.u. than the anthracite coal ordinarily used. 
The use of semibituminous coal requires no special 
equipment or extra labor. It can be used wherever 
either anthracite or soft coal has been used suc- 
cessfully. 

Schools located in or near the soft-coal fields 
will profit, in most cases, by using superior equip- 
ment and burniag good grades of soft coal. Soft 
coal can be burned successfully under school-build- 
ing heating and firing conditions, provided the 
proper kind of boiler installation has been made. 
Some boards claim that the major objections 
against the use of soft coal in schools have been 
overcome. Indeed, some of the most recent, well- 
planned, high-class installations for the burning of 
soft coal are giving very satisfactory results where 
a good grade of low volatile coal is used. 

H. O. Hutchinson, superintendent of the Elmira 
schools, reported their practice and experience as 
follows: 

“In schools equipped with double fire box, down 
draft. smokeless boilers, we are using a medium 
volatile coal costing from $1.30 to $2 a ton, f.o.b. 


mines. We have no difficulty from excess smoke 
from these plants. In the other schools equipped 
with single fire-box boilers we are using a high 
grade of low volatile, navy standard coal, and, 
of course, have no trouble from smoke.” 

Superintendent Hutchinson’s statement is typical 
of those made by the users of soft coal. 

To burn soft coal successfully it is necessary 
to plan, build, and operate the heating. plant more 
carefully than is done where any other fuel is used. 
A great deal of the waste and dissatisfaction that 
has arisen in the use of soft coal can rightfully 
be charged to the kind of heating plant in use, 
and lack of understanding and care on the part 
of the janitor. More janitorial care will usually be 
required where soft coal is used. 

Types of Mechanical Stokers 

Another device known as the mechanical stoker 
has been perfected to such extent as to give it 
an important place in certain types of coal-burn- 
ing installations. Where these mechanical stokers 
have been installed after a careful analysis of the 
limitations of the system to be served and in keep- 
ing with all limiting factors, large savings have re- 
sulted from their use. Boards of education who 
have used them and who have reported the results 
of their experiments present cost data that are 
most encouraging. 

There are three distinct types of mechanical 
stokers on the market. Each of them is a proved 
success under a given set of operating conditions. 
The one that has been most popular thus far is 
the underfeed type of mechanical and automatic 
stoker. This gives a positive underfiring of coal 
with forced draft. The coal is carried from the out- 
side hopper to the fire box by a spiral or auger- 
like worm. The coal is forced in and up from the 
bottom of the fire box. Boards of education using 
this type of stoker claim that it can be used with 
success where intermediate grades of either soft 
or hard coal are used. Best results are claimed for 
it where soft coal or semibituminous coal is used. 
One board of education reported that whereas it 
had spent approximately $3,800 a year for fuel 
when hard coal was burned without stokers, the 
fuel costs were reduced to $1,070 the first year that 
the stokers were used to burn “nut-slack” coal. 
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The chain-grate and overfeed types of mechan- 
ical stokers are recommended for the burning of 
all kinds of coal. It is claimed that they will func- 
tion equally well with hard or soft coal. Some 
consulting engineers hold that the overfeed and 
chain-stokers are most efficient in the burning of 
hard coal and that the underfeeding stokers are 
most efficient in the burning of soft coal. If we 
are to judge wholly from the success reported by 
those who have used these devices under school- 
building limiting conditions, it is fair to say that 
no type of stoker is best under all conditions and 
that the success of any one of them depends to 
a very large extent upon the limiting conditions 
found in connection with the heating plant with 
which the stoker is to be used. 

It seems advisable here to stress the importance 
of having a careful analysis made of limiting condi- 
tions before any mechanical stoker is installed. 
In many old buildings it would be most unwise 
and unsafe to install any of these special devices 
without first making other changes. Boards of edu- 
cation should follow the practice of making such 
an installation only upon the advice of and with 
the assistance of a competent engineer. If the 
salesman is not a registered and practical engineer 
his analysis of the limiting conditions should not 
be accepted without question and careful checking. 


Use of Fuel Oil 


For many years the use of oil as an economical 
fuel for school-building heating was seriously ques- 
tioned by heating engineers and boards of educa- 
tion. The few boards of education that ventured 
to try out oil burning installations were cautioned 
to plan their heater or boiler and fuel rooms in 
such a way as to make it possible to change back 
to the use of soft coal, if the experiment did not 
prove economical and successful. Some of the 
earlier and poorer installations almost proved that 
oil was not a proper fuel for school-building heat- 
ing. Trouble and breakdowns resulted. 

Today, the use of oil for fuel under school-build- 
ing heating requirements and limiting conditions is 
a proved success. The number of oil installations 
is rapidly increasing, more so than any other one 
type of installation. Five years ago, the number of 
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oil-burning installations was small and their con- 
tinued use was uncertain. A cursory review of new 
heating installations indicates that the number of 
oil burners in use has doubled each year during the 
past three-year period. 

Boards of education having and using high- 
grade, well-planned and successful oil-burning in- 
stallations are almost unanimous in expressing their 
satisfaction with the results obtained. One of the 
special reports received concludes: 

“We will say in closing that we are very well 
satisfied in every way ...and we would not 
want to think of going back again to the use of 
anthracite coal. 

“Oil burners require a minimum of attention, 
care, and janitor’s time. In some schools the cost 
of janitor-engineer service has been cut in half; 
in others, where the same employees have been 
retained, it is claimed that the janitorial duties 
other than those having to do with firing have been 
increased and sanitary school building and play- 
ground conditions generally have been greatly im- 
proved. 
ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee 

SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAMS 


School-building programs, scientifically con- 
ducted, have become important features of 
the whole school-building problem. The pub- 
lic now insists upon knowing (1) what kind 
of school organization is to be housed in the 
new building; (2) whether the proposed ac- 
commodations guarantee a just return to pu- 
pils for the time spent in school and to the 
community for the money expended; (3) 
trends, shifts, and increase or decrease in total 
and pupil population over a period of years; 
(4) what will it cost? These factors can be de- 
termined only after a thorough and scientific 
study of the school plant has been made and 
a careful estimate presented covering both 
present and future needs.— Dr. HuBert C. 
Eicher, State Director of School Buildings, 
Pennsylvania. 
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New materials, methods and PRINCIPLES make 
radio today inhnitely superior to the primitive ear. 
phone radio of ten years ago. 


New materials, methods and PRINCIPLES comprised 
in the NORTH “ALL-RELAY” System have made 
vast improvements in Automatic telephone equip. 
ment for Schools. 


The “ALL-RELAY” assures continuous satisfactory 
service without maintenance expense. 


After thorough investigation, Duke University select- 
ed NORTH “ALL-RELAY” 
splendid new assembly of buildings. Scores of other 
Schools including Harvard University are also users 
of this equipment. 


YOU should know about NORTH equipment be- 


fore you make a decision on your school telephone 


equipment for their 
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“Oil burners give quick response and uniform or 
varied heat as desired, throughout the school day 
and throughout the year. Rapid changes in outdoor 
temperatures are fully met and overcome by the 
equally rapid adjustments made in the positively 
controlled modern oil-burning installation. One user 
points out that schools are warm at nine o’clock on 
the coldest mornings now, but that they were not 
when coal was used.” 

In the warmer sections of the state, boards of 
education claim that oil has another great advan- 
tage over coal, in that oil can be used for as long 
or as short a period as desired and then shut off 
completely, at once and without waste. In this con- 
nection, J. T. P. Calkins, superintendent of the 
Hempstead public schools, wrote: 

“In our latitude we often have cold or chilly 
mornings in September, October, May, and June 
when a little steam is needed in the morning for 
a short time but would be a burden and expense 
during the midday. Oil burners adapt themselves 
to this condition while coal burners will not.” 


Further Advantages of Oil 


Boards of education also urge the following added 
advantages for the oil burners: Less boiler and fuel 
room space is required; where oil is used, the boiler 
room is as clean and free from dirt as any other 
part of the building; the absence of smoke, soot, 
gases, coal dust and ashes reduces the necessity for 
and the cost of frequent redecorations of class- 
rooms and interiors; ash removal is done away 
with as well as the expense, dirt and annoyance; 
where oil is used it is possible to secure a higher 
type of janitor; as one correspondent put it, a man 
who is “older, more responsible, more intelligent, 
and more self-respecting and appreciative of his 
position.” 

The cost of heating when oil is used varies 
widely, if we may take the reports received as 
representing typical conditions. In some cases, 


boards report savings of as much as 40 per cent | 


over hard-coal burners formerly in use; in others, 
the change from the use of hard coal to oil re- 
sulted in higher fuel costs, according to the reports 
received. Without exception, however, the claim is 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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A MESSAGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS FROM THE UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


How Distracting Noise 





May be Reduced 


In Your School 


ROGRESSIVE educators have 
long been seeking an effective 
means of eliminating distracting noise 
from their schools. They know that 
noise impairs efficiency, that students 
do better work in quiet surroundings. 


Now, by using Acoustone, the USG 
acoustical tile, many school officials 
have found that noise can be abated 
successfully. Based on the scientific 
laws of acoustics, Acoustone provides 
a more comfortable noise level by pre- 
venting the continued reflection of 
sound in classrooms, study halls, libra- 
ries, corridors, lunchrooms, machine 
shops, and gymnasiums. Or it can be 
used to provide proper hearing con- 


ditions in auditoriums, lec- J =~ 
ture halls, music rooms, etc. SL 


AC OUST 
a 


Without interruption to 
school activities, Acoustone 
may be easily and quickly 
applied to present walls and 
ceilings. Structural altera- 
tions are unnecessary. Varied 
sizes, patterns and color per- 
mit the choice of.a great 
number of beautiful decora- 
tive schemes. Being a min- 
eral material, Acoustone is fireproof and 
sanitary. When soiled, it may be easily 
and economically restored to its orig- 
inal appearance by vacuum cleaning. 


Where it is desirable to prevent the 
transmission of noise from one room 
or floor to another, the USG System of 
Sound Insulation is generally employed. 
This scientific method of wall, floor, 





The many designs, patterns and color 
combinations which may be obtained 
with Acoustone make its use highly 
desirable in connection with any type 
of masonry, as well as other interiors. 


ceiling and door construc- 
tion prevents noises travel- 
ling from corridors, music 
rooms, gymnasiums, work- 
shops, etc., to other parts of 
the school building. 

If you are interested in 
eliminating school noises, 
one of our experts will 
gladly study your noise 
problems and make recommendations 
for their solution. This service incurs 
no obligation. Should you accept his 
recommendations, we will supply the 
material, supervise its installation and 
accept full responsibility for the 
predicted results. Please address the 
United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 
7511, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


ON E 
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Routine cleaning costs less 
this quick, easy way 


HE cost of regular 

cleaning of floors, walls, 
windows and fixtures in 
classrooms, washrooms and 
corridors can be lowered 
appreciably by the use of 
Oakite. This quick-working 
material saves time and 
does away with most of the 
hard work. 


Grease and dirt yield read- 


ily to an Oakite solution. Cleaning time is cut to 
a minimum. Little or no scrubbing is needed on 


Manufactured only by 


any cleaning job when this 
effective material is used. 
Its free-rinsing qualities 
make it easy to mop up... 
all dirt and foreign matter 
go with it. No slippery films 
or other deposits remain. 

Our Service Man in your 
locality will gladly show 
you how time-and-work- 
saving Oakite lowers clean- 


ing costs. You assume no obligation by writing 
us to have him call. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 











(Continued from Page 74) 


made that the change to oil has resulted in some net 
saving to the district. The saving is credited to 
(a) reduction in fuel cost; (6) reduction in jani- 
torial cost or increased efficiency from janitors 
retained; or (c) positive control of the heat pro- 
duced at all times, and the operation of the plant 
intermittently or continuously as needed, and with- 
out unnecessary waste. 

The extreme cold that we have in New York 
latitudes during a few wintry days makes it neces- 
sary to install heating plants large enough to heat 
the buildings comfortably under ordinary firing 
conditions on these few cold days. To do other- 
wise, would be to revert to the practices of a 
quarter of a century ago when the average heat- 
ing plant was burned out every two or three years 
by being forced beyond its capacity for a two- or 
a three-week period during the dead of winter. 
This practice has been changed to one of using a 
heating plant of such size as to provide against 
the severest winter weather in this latitude. 

The change has brought its disadvantages, how- 
ever, as well as its advantages. A heating plant 
that is capable of properly heating a building in 
subzero weather without being forced is also 
capable of, and likely will greatly overheat the 
same building during the remainder of the time it 
it in use, unless unusual care is taken to prevent 
overheating. Overheating in the school means fuel 
waste, uncomfortable and unhealthful classrooms, 
and a lowering of pupil and teacher efficiency. 


Automatic Temperature Control 


Automatic control is a real saver in every school 
where it is used. Wherever tests have been made, 
boards of education claim that better heating has 
resulted and lower costs have been secured. 
Temperature charts show that where automatic 
control is provided, the heat is partly or wholly 
cut off during a large part of the school day for 
and during the greater part of the school year. 
This is true no matter how closely the janitor- 
engineer may watch his fires, provided he produces 
enough heat to meet the needs in the most un- 
favored rooms in his building. 





The waste through overheating of school build- 
ings is a very considerable item in school-building 
operation. It is not uncommon to find classrooms 
with temperatures running into the 80's; a few 
cases have been found where children were being 
required to sit in classrooms with a temperature 
hovering around 90 while spring or winter tempe- 
ratures prevailed outside. The heat in such cases 
is far worse than wasted. It is detrimental to pupil 
health and a real obstacle to pupil progress. 

Classrooms on the protected and sunny side of 
a building are commonly overheated while those 
on the windward, nonprotected side, without sun- 
shine are cold or barely comfortable. Without auto- 
matic temperature control in each classroom, proper 
classroom temperatures cannot be maintained. The 
body heat given off from the 40 little stoves 
crowded into a cozy room on the leeward, sunny 
side of a school building produces a heating prob- 
lem very different from that on the opposite side 
of the building in a classroom having 10 or 15 
pupils. A classroom that is comfortable at the be- 
ginning of the class period or at the opening of 
school in the morning is too warm before the close 
of the period, if the amount of heat supplied and 
the outside temperature remain the same. 

In most buildings where automatic control is 
not used, the classrooms are first too warm and 
then too cold. The temperatures vary widely. 
Teachers, to protect their pupils and themselves, 
raise and lower their classroom windows at will. 
If each room in the building were entirely in- 
dependent of the others in its heat and air supply, 
this practice would not be so bad; but they are 
not. As a result, the part of the building and the 
classrooms that need the most heat get the least, 
while the teachers occupying the protected and 
overheated rooms open their windows to cool their 
rooms and without intending to do so, further 
reduce the temperatures in the rooms needing 
more heat. 


Eliminating the Human Factor 


All too frequently we find that fresh air is being 
introduced into the room at outside temperatures 
while the direct radiation is left wide open to 








heat the room. The introduction of the cold air 
into the warm classroom sets up drafts in certain 
parts of the room and an unhealthful classroom 
is the result. It would be more desirable to provide 
automatic controls that would guarantee the proper 
classroom temperatures, bringing the air into the 
room at or near the temperature desired, and using 
only so much direct radiation as may be necessary 
to maintain the desired temperature. Where units 
are in use it should be impossible to by-pass cold 
air into the classroom with the radiators turned 
on. Where both direct and indirect heating systems 
are in use, the direct heat should be the first to 
go off and the last to come on. 

In some schools as much fuel is wasted in 
banking the fires and carrying relatively high 
temperatures during the night and out of school 
hours as is required to heat the building properly 
while school is in session. This waste is unneces- 
sary. With proper controls, low temperatures can 
be maintained throughout the building when it is 
not in use, and different temperatures can be car- 
ried in the several parts of the building at any and 
all times to suit the use to which these parts are 
being put. 

The automatic control of proper type, installed 
and operated under proper conditions, takes most 
of the human element out of the operation and 
control of the heating and ventilating systems, thus 
giving heat in the proper amount when and where 
needed. Overheating is eliminated; even tempera- 
tures are maintained throughout the school day in 
each and all of the classrooms; varied temperatures 
can be had in the different parts of the building 
to suit the needs of the several departments of the 
school; and low temperatures of the proper degree 
to protect the plumbing and prevent undue 
weathering of interior walls, ceiling, etc., can be 
secured and maintained while school is not in 
session at night, over week-ends and_ holiday 
periods. By keeping and studying weather and 
temperature charts, the janitor can know and 
operate his system, after a time, with a minimum 
of waste in fuel, a maximum of efficiency and 
comfort, and less attention, effort and care than 


is now required on his part. 
(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Johnson’s maintenance service with 
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GENUINE 
‘ WAX 


costs no more than other methods 


e As you wax your floors according to the Johnson 
maintenance schedule, they become increasingly more resistant, more resilient, more durable. Floors of all kinds 
—wood and the useful new composition materials—respond to genuine wax as to no other treatment on earth! In 
saying this, we speak from an experience of forty-six years with practically every type of floor maintenance prob- 
lem—an experience that is reflected in your talk with a Johnson floor maintenance expert. e And Johnson ser- 


vice costs no more than other methods, costs nothing to investigate. e S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin. 


JOHNSON'S 
WAX for school and college floors 


Augustinian College of Villanova, Villanova, Pa. Another distin- 
guished college using the Johnson’s Wax method of floor maintenance. 
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(Concluded from Page 76) 
The Janitor and Fuel Economy 

The biggest single factor in fuel saving or waste 
is the school janitor-engineer. A good janitor can 
do much to make an inefficient, burned-out, dilapi- 
dated heating system work well. The intelligent 
janitor who takes pride in his job of providing a 
homelike school and a cheerful classroom for every 
child in his building, succeeds in surmounting great 
obstacles of every kind, from the worn-out heating 
system to the almost unmentionable basement 
toilets. On the other hand, the lazy, indifferent, un- 
intelligent, unkempt and unthinking janitor will 
waste fuel and have an unkept and unkempt build- 
ing, no matter what devices are provided. 

The best and the worst are included in the role 
of school janitors. The typical janitor in the larger 
schools is a man worthy of his hire, who does his 
work thoroughly and finds real pride in having a 
cheerful and healthful school building. The janitors 
who are found at the lower end of the scale — and 
most of these are found in the school buildings in 
the smaller communities — are a poor lot indeed. 
The janitor, however, is not to blame. The fault 
lies with the boards of education and the system 
or lack of system employed in the selection of 
janitors. 

In many communities, the janitorship is handed 
out annually to the lowest bidder, and this without 
regard to qualifications. In others, the practice is 
to give the janitorship to some lazy, indolent char- 
acter who refuses to support his family by taking 
and keeping another job. Where this is done, the 
wife and children are usually called upon to come 
in and perform most of the work other than that 
of occupying the improvised bunk in the boiler 
room, and firing the boilers. The practice of giving 
the janitorship to some crippled or sickly person 
as a quasi-pension job is equally as bad, though it 
be cloaked in charity toward the unfortunate in- 
dividual. The rights of the children should always 
come first in any and all things having to do with 
the school, for is it not for them that the school 
is operated? 
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Horn FoLpING Partition 
Type A, 84 ft. x 20 ft. 
is installed in the new 
MESSMER HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


2 Architects: Herbst and Kuenzli, Milwaukee }+ 


Some HORN GYMNASIUM PARTITIONS are 


150 Feet Long 
Others are over 
29 Feet 


All of them are acoustic, top hung, mechan- 
ically operated, use no floor tracks, and are 
guaranteed for 
These facts insure a high class installation. 


HORN FOLDING PARTITION CO. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 





THIS 
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LOWER BIRTH RATE AFFECTS SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 


A recent statement of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation points out that the low 1923 birth rate will 
manifest itself in fewer first-grade school enrall- 
ments this year. 

On the other hand, an increase in the total en- 
rollment of all educational branches is expected, 
based on the statistics of the past few years. It is 
shown that the reduction in the number enrolled, 
as well as in the percentage enrolled in the early 
grades will be accounted for partly by the reduc- 
tion in the birth rate. The birth rate declined from 
25.6 per 1,000 in 1913 to 24.6 in 1918, and then 
suddenly dropped to 22.3 in 1919, which was due 
partly to the effect of the activities of the war 
period and to the influenza which reached its peak 
of epidemicity in November, 1918. The first-grade 
enrollment in 1926 dropped below 4,000,000 the 
first time this had happened since 1913. It then in- 
creased to 23.7 in 1920, and to 24.3 in 1921. Sim- 
ilarly, the first-grade enrollment increased to 4,171,- 
037 in 1928. 

The birth rate in 1922 dropped to 22.5 and has 
gradually become smaller each year since, almost 
without exception, reaching 19.7 in 1928. A con- 
tinuing decrease in the first-grade enrollment is pre- 
dicted as far ahead as 1935. 

The falling off in the enrollment in the early 
grades has been noticed, even in the growing cities, 
for several years. Chicago, for instance, which is 
growing at the rate of 56,000 per year, had a 
healthy increase in the total enrollment in the first 
six grades to and including 1924. Since that time, 
the enrollments have fallen off. In 1924, Chicago 
reported 260,872 children as members of the first 
six grades in day schools at the end of September. 
The corresponding figure for 1929 was 254,666. 


NEW YORK CITY REPORTS DECREASE 
IN RETARDATION 


Supt. William J. O’Shea of New York City, 
in a recent report, shows that there has been a 
steady increase since 1922 in the number and per- 





centage of elementary-school students making rapid 
or normal progress in their schoolwork, and a 





constant decrease in the percentage and number | 


of those “left back.” 

For the city as a whole, Dr. O’Shea finds that 
340,520 pupils, or 51 per cent, of the total register 
in September, 1928, are making normal progress, 
while 15 per cent are accelerated, and 34 per cent 
are retarded. This is the first time that more than 
50 per cent of the students are in the normal-age 
group. 

The report shows that, while retardation is a 
problem of considerable importance in all school 
districts, it is a much greater problem in some 
districts than in others. Some of the districts hav- 
ing the greatest amount of retardation are districts 
which are known to have many pupils 8f low 
mentality, but in other cases, other factors seem 
to be operating. 

According to Dr. O’Shea, the reduction in the 


PE. SY Free 


number of pupils making slow progress has been | 


steady since the compilation of the first statistics. 
In September, 1922, 43.01 per cent of the pupils 
in elementary schools were making slow progress. 
In September, 1928, this percentage was reduced 
to 34 per cent of the register. The reduction has 
been accomplished by gradual stages, and there is 
reason to anticipate further reductions. 





¢ Supt. J. W. Ramsey, of Fort Smith, Ark, | 
announces that 93 of the teachers in his school 


system attended higher institutions of learning 
during the summer vacation months. “These teach- 
ers,” said Superintendent Ramsey, “piled up 751 
hours of credit for their summer. work which is 
equal to 25 years of college work, or six and one- 
half A.B. degrees.” 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has pro- 
posed new age limits for employment of city- 
school custodians, janitors, and shopmen. The 
board also discussed the advisability of requiring 
physical examinations to determine which employ- 


ees are unable to perform their tasks with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 
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Noise 


shows up on 
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DUCATORS agree that a noisy 
kK schoolroom is a serious handi- 
cap to good work. They know how 
quickly noise destroys concentration, 
sets nerves on edge, and cuts down 
efficiency all around. 

That is why Acousti-Celotex has 
found a ready acceptance among 
school authorities. 


For Acousti-Celotex, ap- 
plied to the ceilings of 
schoolrooms, solves the 
noise problem once and 
for all. It absorbs disturb- 
ing classroom noises* . . . 
quiets the racket in corri- 
dors, cafeterias, gymnasi- 


ums, and manual training 





Acousti-Celotex comes in several standard types 


and sizes. The deep perforations, exclusive 


with Acousti-Celotex, serve as channels for 
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Acousti-Celotex comes in finished 
units, durable and decorative, which 
are quickly installed in old or new 
buildings. It can be painted and re- 
painted with any good paint, includ- 
ing lead and oil paints, without loss 
of acoustical value. 


Acousti-Celotex is applied by ap- 
proved contractors who maintain an 


rooms . . . improves the 


acoustics of assembly halls. 


carrying sound waves in to the fibrous inte- 
rior, assuring unusually high sound absorbing 
efficiency, and permitting decorating without 


impairing the efficiency. 


cousti-[ELOTEXx 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 





The words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex (Reg. U. §. Pat. Off.) are the 


trade-marks of and indicate manufacture by The Celotex Company. 


Write now name below 





Acousti-CELoTEX SERVICE 
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‘Jimmy’s 
report card 


engineering staff trained in acousti- 
cal problems. The school architect 
or school board may secure their 
services for a survey at no cost. For 
an appointment, fill in the coupon 
and attach it to your letterhead. 


THE CELOTEx Com PANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Sales distributors throughout the World. 


Before Acousti-Celotex was 
applied to the ceiling of 
this Lackawanna High 
School, New York, rever- 
beration was so bad that 
the words of speakers were 
unintelligible. Now Acousti- 
Celotex subdues all rever- 
beration ... and makes each 
spoken word clearly audible 


to every listener. 


A. S. B. Jr.—11-30 


send to the Celotex Company for the ap- 


pointment of an engineer to analyze your acoustical and noise problems. 


Name 
School 


Street 


Town 


(No obligations) 


State 


te ae 
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School-Building-Construction Economies 


School-Board Business Administration 
Article VI—Part 6 


George F. Womrath, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


31. What shall be the width of corridors? 


The minimum width of corridors is generally 
regulated by law in most cities and states. 
Every foot above the required minimum added 
to the width of the corridor in a 2-story school 
building 30 feet high, on the basis of cost of 30 
cents per cubic foot, adds approximately 39 
per lineal foot of corridor to the cost of the 
building. (1 ft. x 1 ft. x 30 ft. x 30c equals $9, 
or the increase in cost per lineal foot of corridor 
for every foot added to the width of corridor.) 

Applied to a typical 22-room grade-school 
building of H design: 





DIAGRAMMATIC FLOR PLAN 
A- 22 VNIT ELEMENTARY SCHODL WITH Grmmasivs 


WASTE RESULTING FROM THE WIDENING 
OF A SCHOOL CORRIDOR 


Increasing width of corridor 1 foot: 
1 ft. increase in width of corridor 
440 ft. approximate lineal length of corridors 
30 ft. approximate height of building 
30c assumed cost of building per cubic foot 
1x 440 x 30x 30c equals $3,960. 

These figures are used for illustrative pur- 
poses only. They are not accurate, and consider- 
able liberty is assumed in setting up this com- 
putation as the saving in cost is not in direct 
ratio to the reduction in cubical content or the 
saving in space. The smaller the building the 
greater the cost per cubic foot to construct. As 
the saving in cubage alone does not affect the 
equipment and the preparation cost, it should 
not be figured at full value. However, for illus- 
trative purposes, the computation serves the end 
for which it is presented. 


32. What shall be the width of classrooms? 


The minimum width of classrooms is gener- 
ally regulated by law in most cities and states. 
Every foot above the required minimum added 
to the width of the classrooms in a 2-story 
school building 30 feet high, and on the basis 
of cost of 30 cents per cubic foot, adds approxi- 
mately $9 per lineal foot of length of classrooms 
to the cost of the building. (1 ft. x 1 ft. x 30 ft. 
x 30c equals $9, or the increase in cost per lineal 
foot of classrooms for every foot added to the 
width of classrooms.) 

Applied to a typical 22-room grade-school 
building of H design: 

Increasing width of classrooms 1 foot: 

1 ft. increase in width of classroom 
544 ft. approximate lineal length of classrooms 
(counting for rooms on two sides of 
wing corridors only) 
30 ft. approximate height of building 
30c assumed cost of building per cubic foot 
1 x 544 x 30 x 30c equals $4,896. 


In considering this computation the observa- 


tions on the computation in Item 31 should be 
taken into account. 


33. What shall be the height of ceiling? 


The minimum height of classrooms is gener- 
ally regulated by law in most cities and states. 
Every foot above the required minimum added 
to the height of ceiling in a 2-story school build- 
ing 30 feet high, and on the basis of cost of 30 
cents per cubic foot, increases the cost of the 
building by approximately the floor area of the 
building, multiplied by the increased height of 
ceiling, multiplied by 30 cents. 

Applied to a typical 22-room grade-school 
building of H design: 

Increasing the height of ceiling 1 foot: 

2 ft. increased height of building (2 stories) 
8 ft. width of each wing 
2 ft. total length of both wings of the 
building 
30c assumed cost of building per cubic foot 
2x 58x (144+ 28) x 30c equals $9,465.60. 

The center section of the building over the 
gymnasium is only one story high and is not 
affected by the classroom height. 


Ss 
‘“ 
27 


34. Are exposed concrete ceiling beams in 
schoolrooms objectionable? 


Exposed concrete ceiling beams lend them- 


-selves to better architectural treatment than do 


flat plastered ceilings. This is why the ceiling 
beams are left exposed in some notable art gal- 
leries, theaters, hotels, and other buildings. 
The standard height of a school classroom is 
12 feet, measured from floor to finished ceiling. 





DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION 


A-22 UNIT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLWITH GYMNASIUM 
WASTE RESULTING FROM UNNECESSARY HEIGHT OF 


CLASSROOM CEILINGS 


Generally the ceiling is finished by attaching 
metal lath to the underside of the ceiling beams 
and applying plaster to this lath. The thickness 
of this construction, from the underside of the 
finished plaster ceiling to the top of the ceiling 
beam, is, on the average, about 12 inches. In 





ECONOMY POSSIBLE THROUGH THE OMISSION 
OF PLASTERING FROM THE CLASS- 
ROOM CEILING 


schoolhouses recently constructed, a little more 
care and attention has been given to the form 
work in order to produce a more even finish to 
the concrete after the forms are removed. The 
exposed surface of the concrete slab and beams 
is then treated with a light application of 
cement wash or plaster, this gives the entire 
surface a smooth finish. The metal lath and 
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plaster are omitted and the concrete beams are 
left exposed and present a very pleasing appear. 
ance. This construction is no more expensive 
than lath and plaster work and possesses the 
additional advantage of reducing the floor-to. 
floor height by at least 1 foot. 

Under Item 33 the approximate saving when 
the height of ceiling is reduced 12 inches in g 
typical 24-room schoolhouse is 31,552 cu. ft. 
or $9,465.60, on the basis of 30 cents per cubic 
foot. 

Exposed ceiling beams tend to make rooms 
quieter, to improve the acoustics, to reduce 
maintenance cost, and to facilitate heating and 
ventilation. 


35. Are there any objections to exposed columns 
or pilasters in corridors? 

Corridor walls are usually built flush on both 
the classroom and corridor sides of all support- 
ing columns, and frequently with an additional 
breathing wall on the corridor side. This is done 
in most instances for two reasons: to avoid the 
exposure of supporting columns, and to hide 
the ventilation ducts and heating pipes that are 
carried up through the building. Wherever ex- 


periments have been made in the elimination of 7 


all unnecessary filler tile, there has been a great 
gain in corridor space, part of which has then 
been used for built-in lockers and cupboards, 
Exposed columns appearing as a series of pilas- 
ters in public-school corridors are no longer con- 
sidered objectionable, as the argument that chil- 


dren bump and injure themselves on the sharp | 


edges of the pilasters and that they throw paper 
and litter into the corners is not borne out in 
practice under proper educational administra- 
tion. Where either the unit or the open-window 
ventilating system is in use, all vertical duct 


work and breathing walls are eliminated. This 


saves from 12 to 18 in. of corridor space and 
results in a very noticeable reduction in con- 
struction cost. 

On the other hand, a corridor 
with projecting pilasters and ex- 
posed lockers and storage cup- 
boards is objected to by some 


being as good looking as a corri- 
dor with perfectly straight walls. 
A straight wall also affords a 
good surface for decorating and 
for murals, and upon which to 
hang pictures. 


36. Lintels and door anchors. 


house maintenance cost is due to badly con- 
structed door lintels and poorly anchored door- 
frames. Reinforcing may be left out of lintels 
over all doorways, arches, and openings. How- 
ever, if this is done, disaster is sure to follow, as 


the lintels sag and crack, the doorframes war? " 


and the doors sag and stick, and the walls break 
next to the doorframes, all of which run up 
large repair bills. 

When a doorframe is not securely anchored 
into the supporting walls, the constant jarring 
due to the opening and closing of the door soon 
breaks the plaster surrounding the doorframe. 


When this happens, the only thing to do is tof 
reset the entire frame, or the trouble will be 


continuously recurrent. 
37. Plaster. 


The wall finish in schoolhouses is generally 
either smooth or rough plaster. Many years of 


experience with both kinds of finish and of ob- & 


servation in hundreds of schoolhouses leads t0 
the conclusion that smooth or putty-coat plaster 
is more expensive in original cost, is more easily 
marked and damaged, and the making of repaifs 
is more difficult and costly than when rough o 
sand-finish plaster is used. It is also much mote 
difficult to paint smooth or putty-coat plastef, 
and when painted all irregularities in the plaste! 
stand out much more prominently than whet 
rough or sand-finish plaster is painted. 
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SIGHT 


AND 


SOUND 


EDUCATION 


With the meteoric rise of the talking motion picture, educa- 
tors have hailed it as the SUPER-EDUCATOR of all times. In- 
dustry and education, recognizing the value of this new medium 
of expression in their respective fields, have only awaited the 


arrival of an equipment, portable, flexible, and simple of oper- 
ation. 














THE EMBLEM OF PERFECT SOUND 


PHOTOPHONE 


INC 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 








RCA Photophone, portable sound-reproducing equipment, 
now made available, embodies all the superior qualities of sound 
engineering, scientific principles and research that have made 
RCA Photophone permanent apparatus the quality sound equip- 
ment in many of the leading theaters of the world. 


In the fields of education and science, RCA Photophone opens 
up new vistas and unlocks the treasure houses of the world’s 
knowledge. Through it the schoolroom becomes the living world 
of reality where man’s work, nature, the heavens, all science and 
all crafts become understandable. It has penetrated the labora- 
tories of science, the medical theater, the powerhouse, the re- 
search room. It has entered the classic groves of music and mu- 
sical personalities, of painting and sculpture and the other fine 
arts. It has reached across the lecture stage and into the spheres 
of the liberal arts; of travel, literature, history, and government; 
into the fields of public works and international relations. 


All of these and more are now made available to the class- 
room through RCA Photophone. It takes only 15 minutes to set 


up this machine ready for projection. If your school is not al- 
t e ready RCA Photophone equipped, it should be—AT ONCE. 


Write for Detailed Information 
Super RCA PHOTOPHONE, Ine. 


Subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of America 
uca to ] Industrial and 


411 FirtH Ave. Educational Department New York City 
District Offices 

100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 20 Providence St., Boston, Mass. 

7000 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 1717 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 

1112 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Canadian Distributor Electrics Limited, 1844 William St., Montreal, Canada. 


RCA PHOTOPHONE 
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Gymnasium divisible 3 ways 


with Folde R Way partition doors 


Here FoldeR-Way makes possible a three-way division of gymnasium and 
*‘gallery”’ space. A sliding-folding partition cuts the “‘gym”’ itself in half 
or throws both halves open into one great sporting arena. The raised 


“‘gallery’’ for spectators may be partly or entirely open, permitting a 
view of the whole gymnasium or of either half; or this elevated space may 
be completely closed off for separate gatherings. 


FoldeR-Way equipment is used in hundreds of unique arrangements 
which utilize every foot of floor space and make for the maximum of con- 
venience in various school activities. 


The outstanding features of FoldeR-Way installations are absolute silence 
and ease of operation. One man can quickly move the largest of FoldeR- 
Way partition doors. Maintenance expense is negligible; adjustments 
simple and infrequent. 


When it comes to figuring on big openings or little ones, consult an R-W 
engineer; doorways are his specialty. Write today for R-W catalog. 





“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati 
Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans Des Moines Minneapolis Kansas City 
Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit Atlanta 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont, Montreal Winnipeg 








FoldeR-Way installa- 
tion at the Avondale 
School, Birmingham, 
Alabama, 


a 
1880/1930 





The beauty and smooth 
operation of R-W Com- 
pound Key Veneered doors 
are lasting. Sagging, warp- 
ing, swelling, shrinking are 
practically eliminated by 
tongue and groove method 
of applying veneer. These 
famous doors are now made 
exclusively and sold only 
by R-W for FoldeR-Way 
partitions. 





“Quality leaves 
its imprint” 
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Following the trend of the times 
toward higher standards of sanita- 
tion in all lines of endeavor, the 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. is offering to 








schools an extremely simple and effi- 





cient means of increasing sanitation 





at a minimum cost. 





The Solar System of Sanitation, 
by providing convenient stations for 
the deposit of waste material, com- 
pletely eliminates rubbish in and 
about the building. 








This elimina- 
tion means the 
removal of breed- 
ing places for 
disease - carrying 









germs and flies. 


The Solar Sys- 


tem of Sanitation 
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4 Racine, Wis. 
been started against the local city council by the 
school board. One is a mandamus writ requiring 
the return of $120,000 received by the council 
from the sale of the old high-school property. An- 
other orders the council to appropriate $350,000 


Three new court actions have 


for the erection of a junior high school. A third 
seeks to restrain the council from handling insur- 
ance on school property. 

¢ Seymour, Conn. A new plan of organization 
for the local school board has been effected re- 
cently, which seeks to promote a stability of 
policy through less frequent changes in the per- 
sonnel of the board. Under the new plan, the 
term of each member of the board will be six 


years. The terms of the present members will 
expire three in 1931, three in 1933, and three in 
1935. 


4 Marshalltown. Iowa. The school board has 
installed automatic stokers in the junior high 
school, at an expenditure of $3,000. The automatic 
stokers are expected to effect a saving of 15 per 
cent in the amount of fuel used. 

4 Jackson, Mich. The board of education has 
installed a night lighting system for the high- 
school field. The equipment was used for the first 
time on September 19, when a night football game 
was held. 

4 Two Rivers, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a resolution prohibiting the use of school 
halls for political or religious meetings. The rule 
will not operate to prevent high- school debates 
dealing with political or economic matters. 

4 Yelm, Wash. The student government plan 
has been discontinued for the present year by the 
school board. It was the opinion of the board 


members that the plan had not been an entire 
success. 


SOLAR- 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 





The SOLAR System of Sanitation for Schools 


Solves the problem of waste disposal 


offers the logical solution to all 
problems of waste disposal. The 
gravity operated top of the patented 
Solar holds a mysterious fascination 
for children. Almost like magic it 
swings open at their slightest touch 
and silently closes again when waste 
material is safely deposited within. 
Children never tire of using a Solar. 
Wherever waste accumulates, Solars 
will help you in your constant war 
against disease, fire, disorder and 
expense. 


Solar Sanitation experts are ready 
and anxious to help you. Send us 
the plans of your building and we 
will gladly draw up a complete esti- 
mate of the cost of installing a Solar 
System of Sanitation. 


STURGES MFG. CO. 
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4 San Francisco, Calif. The movement for an 
elective board of education is meeting with oppo- 
sition as well as support from a number of local 
organizations. Mrs. Ludwig Frank, secretary of 
the public education society, in a recent statement, 
declared that educators of prominence are agreed 
that appointive boards are more effective in large 
centers and elective boards in small centers. She 
pointed out that, while 3,350 school boards in the 
state are elective, almost all of these boards are 
in the small districts where there are only a few 
hundred voters. 

In San Francisco, said Mrs. Frank, an elective 
school board, such as is suggested, would fall into 
the hands of a plurality group representing but one 
class of citizens. The present system of nomina- 
tion by the mayor is commended by Mrs. Frank, 
because it provides for a democratic representa- 
tion of all groups in the city. 

Should the proposed amendment for the elec- 
tive system carry at the general election in Novem- 
ber, it will not become effective until approved 
by the state legislature at its 1931 session. The 
first election provided for under the amendment 
would occur in the fall of 1931. 


4 The circuit court of Wayne county, Mich., has 
recently ruled that a taxpayer’s intervention may 
not be allowed to cripple the efficiency of govern- 
ment. The ruling was given in dismissing a peti- 
tion to prevent the employment of a legal firm 
as counsel for the Fordson school district on a 
three-year basis. The firm was employed by the 
school board last spring on a three-year contract. 


4 Chester, Pa. Nine former directors of the 
school board, who were removed from office in 
1928 and ordered by the court to pay a total sum 
of $466,344 with which they had been surcharged 

















° Wherever waste 


accumulates in 


Corridors 
Classrooms 
Offices 
Lavatories 
Lobbies 
Laboratories 
Playgrounds 
Manual Training 
Cafeteria 
Domestic Science 
Gymnasium 
Locker Room 





lost their fight before the supreme court on Sep- 
tember 30. The men failed to regain their posi- 
tions on the board, but were released from the 
payment of the money levied by the court. The 
supreme court’s action in affirming the decree of 
removal, closes a legal battle which began in 1923 
and drew to a climax in 1928, when the lower 
court found the group guilty of having awarded 
contracts without competitive bidding and _sur- 
charged the nine directors. 


¢ The local district court at Waukegan, IIl., re- 
cently granted a petition of the Deerfield-Shields 
High School board of education for the removal 
of the Lake Forest school board, in a suit brought 
to test the validity of the law under which the 
independent Lake Forest board was created. Oppo- 
sition to the combined school system is based on 
the fact that Lake Forest residents are required 
to pay 47 per cent of the taxes for the support 
of the Deerfield School, while only 200 of the 
1,200 students are from Lake Forest. | 

The new Lake Forest school board was created 
under an act of the state legislature, which author- 
izes the residents of communities of 3,000 popu- 
lation to establish their own high schools. 


¢ Baraboo, Wis. A movement has been started 
for a city ordinance creating a five-member school 
board, and providing for its election by a referen- 
dum vote of the people. The proposition will be 
submitted to a vote of the people at the November 
election. 

4 Fairview, Iowa. Two members of the school 
district board near Danbury, have been removed 
under a ruling of the district court. Under the 
decision, J. N. Kueny and J. H. Petit will succeed 
C. A. DeForest and Mrs. Fred Meisenhelder, who 
with Fred Meisenhelder comprised the old board. 
Mr. Kueny and Mr. Petit had sought court action 
to place them in office, after the three directors 
had refused to issue certificates of election on the 
ground that the election was irregular. The board 
members contended that the election was not le- 
gal, because the proper notices had not been posted 
prior to the polling date. 
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Air and Oxygen 

Carbon Dioxide 

Breathing and Ventilation 
Fuel and Fire Kindling 


Draft Control and 
Combustion 

Fire Prevention and Fire 
Extinguisher 
Heat—Expansion and 
Conduction 

Convection and Radiation 
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Hydrogen and Composition 
of Water 

Ice, Steam, and Boiling 
Water 

Density, Purification, and 
Water Supply 
Temperature, Air 
Pressure, and Humidity 
Winds and Weather 
Observation 

Food, Diet, and Digestion 
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Leaves, Flowers, and 
Plant Study 
Yeast, Mold, and Bacteria 


Constellation and Star 
Study . 
Magnets and Magnetism 
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Electric Bells and Bell 
Wiring 

Cells, Storage Battery, 
and Electroplating 

24 Current Measurement and 
Control 

25 Electric Motor and Power 
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GENERAL 
SCIENCE 
demonstration 

EQUIPMENT 


] ars: “UNIT” consists of a complete ap- 





paratus outfit and two copies of an il- 

lustrated teachers’ manual. Each unit of 
work is developed by a series of convincing 
demonstrations on related topics. 
tus for each unit is shipped and stored in a 
portable steel cabinet, thus eliminating the 
need for expensive storage cabinets. From 10 
to 25 experiments are provided for in each unit. 
Prices range from $29.00 to $92.50 per unit. 
Prices include all needed replacement material 
for a minimum of five years’ use. Check the 
units which especially interest you and send 
this sheet to us. 
prices will be mailed at once. 
obligation. 


The appara- 


Free sample manuals with 
There is no 
Address 460 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


CentRAL, SCIENTIFIC: COMPANY 
LABORATORY fff ACh SUPPLIES 


aratus mika Chemicals 
New York - BOSTON - CHICAG O-TorontTo-LOS ANGELES 











4 Irvington, N. J. The local city commission 
has approved a oa of the city calling for a 
nine-member school board, instead of five mem- 
bers as at present. The question of increasing the 
membership of the board is to be determined by a 
referendum vote of the citizens at the November 
election. Under the law, cities having a population 
of more than 50,000 are entitled to a nine-member 
school board should the people so decide. 

¢ London, Ohio. The school board has installed 
an automatic stoker in the school boiler room, 
which is expected to effect a saving of 50 per cent 
in the cost of fuel. 

¢ Two Rivers, Wis. By a vote of 4 to 1, the 
school board has prohibited the use of the city 
schools for political and religious meetings. The 
action was the result of a speech which was 
scheduled to be given by a representative of a 
political party. 

¢ The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., recently 
approved a memorial tribute prepared in honor of 
Dr. William M. Davidson, late superintendent of 
schools of the city. The board referred to its 
special committee, a suggestion that two bronze 
plaques be prepared in memory of Dr. Davidson, 
to be set up in the school- administration building. 


4 The school board of Oak Park, IIl., a suburb 
of Chicago, has adopted a nonresident tuition fee 
of $10 a month, or $100 a year. 

¢ Jersey City, N. J. Under a policy giving em- 
ployment to unmarried women in preference to 
married women, the school board has asked for 
the resignations of all married public-school nurses. 
The board members were of the opinion that mar- 
ried women should look to their husbands for 
support. The change affects 12 school nurses of 
the city, out of a total of 34 on the school nurs- 
ing staff. 

4 The board of education of Baraboo, Wis., is 
appointed by the local city council. A petition has 
now been filed calling for an elective board of five 
members. 

4 Jerseyville, Ill. A system of electric flood 
lights has been installed on the Jersey township 
high-school field, in codperation with the pro- 


moters of the football league and a local power 
company. The cost of the lighting system will be 
borne by the fees from paid admissions at foot- 
ball games. 


4 The school board of Fall River, Mass., has 
adopted a recommendation of Supt. Hector Belisle, 
providing for a system of supervising principalships 
in the grammar and elementary schools. Under 
the plan, four of the smaller schools have been 
combined with four large schools, the principals 
of the larger buildings taking over the supervision 
of one of the smaller buildings. Principals of four 
buildings were transferred to other buildings, with 
a total increase in salaries of $400. 


4 San Francisco, Calif. The state building- 
trades council is sponsoring a movement for a 
proposed charter amendment, making the mem- 
bers of the board of education elective. Mr. 
Frank O. MacDonald, president of the council, 
in defending the amendment recently, pointed out 
that of the 3,350 school boards in California, only 
three, including San Francisco, are not elective. 

Comparing the present manner of naming the 
school board with that proposed in the amend- 
ment, Mr. MacDonald said: ‘Under the present 
system, the board of education, while exercising 
practically one-third of the taxing power of the 
city, is appointed by the mayor and is responsible 
to no one because its members are not subject to 
removal, suspension, or recall. In addition, they 
hold office for seven years.” 


4 Muskegon Heights, Mich. The school district 
estimates that it will receive about $13,000 in tui- 
tion money from its nonresident students this year. 
The amount which represents an increase of $1,546 
over that of last year, has been attributed to a 
raise in the tuition from $80 to $100. 


4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The redistricting commission 
has recently been criticized for the selection of 
fire-engine houses, police stations, and private 
properties as polling places over public schools. A 
checking of the situation shows that twelve less 
schools will be used this year as voting places. It 
was charged that the change was made to cut 
down the votes of the desirable element. 


¢ New York, N. Y. President George J. Ryan 
of the school board, has asked the publishers of 
books approved for use in the city schools to list 
their paid agents in order to determine if more 
public officials are on the payrolls of such con- 
cerns. 
intendent of supplies for a list of publishers’ rep- 
resentatives calling on school principals. The ac- 
tion followed the disclosure that Mr. John J. 
Keller, a civil service commissioner, had _ been 
engaged by a book publishing company to promote 
the sales of books in Brooklyn. 


¢ Westbrook, Me. The school board has adopted 
a rule, excluding members of the press from board 
meetings, except when invited to attend. The 
superintendent was given authority to give out re- 
ports of school business after the board meeting. 


¢ Grand Ledge, Mich. The schools of the city 


have joined in a movement for the organization 


of school patrols. 


¢ The purpose for which New York City school 
children contributed $90,000 in pennies to the § 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation last year 
was realized on Tuesday, October 7, when Pres- 
ident George J. Ryan, chairman of the bond com- 
mittee of the foundation, received a satisfaction 


piece for a $300,000 mortgage on the Jefferson F 


homestead at Monticello, Va. The Foundation 


purchased the home in 1923, to dedicate it as a & 


shrine for American school children. The purchase 
price was $500,000. In addition to paying off the 
mortgage debt, the foundation spent $283,000 for 
repairs to the buildings and for their upkeep. 


4 Denver, Colo. Specialization of curriculum 
experimental work which had been carried on at 
the Ashland School for a number of years, was 
discontinued on September 1. Under the leader- 
ship of Miss Mary G. Carson, the school had made 
many significant contributions to the more pro 
gressive methods of teaching. Under the new policy, 
it was the opinion that the schools have reached 
a point where experimentation should be distrib 
uted throughout the school system, rather than 
confined to one individual school. 





Dr. Ryan had previously asked the super- : 
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Have You Ever Seen a Better 


Lighting Installation Than This? 
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ESIGNED and built to be one of the 

finest girls’ colleges in the country, 

Mount Mary College in Milwaukee is light- 
ed throughout with Holophane Units. 





In the classrooms and most other rooms 


. the architects, Herbst & Kuenzli, used 
a Holophane Filterlites because they felt that 
-om- these units provide the best illumination, 
>tion . oa . . . 
son besides giving a quality of light which 
oe blends better than any other with daylight 
hase 


Night Light 
24 photographs of 

Holophane Lighting 
».  inMount Mary fs 
= College 






(thus making it possible to use artificial 
illumination to better advantage on cloudy 


days). 


In the corridors, Holophane directional cor- 
ridor units are used; in the bookstack room 
Holophane bookstack units spread light 
evenly over shelf after shelf of books. 
There is a specific Holophane Unit for every 
lighting requirement. May we help you 
with your lighting problems? 


be HOLOPHANE CO., Inc. 


_ 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
aa SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO PHILADELPHIA 
made BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE HARTFORD BIRMINGHAM 


LOS ANGELES BOSTON 








CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
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Snug, Light and Well Ventilated 
Classrooms 










Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 





HARRIS 


NEW YORK 







UNIT-BUILT 
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housing problem in the most economical way. 


QUICK RELIEF for OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS 


If you are crowded for space and find that your present building will not take care of your enrollment, now is the time to 
We can give you immediate shipment on any number of class- 
rooms that you desire. Call, write or wire us your requirements, telling us the number of pupils you have to accommodate, and 
we will immediately send you quotations and plans for a building to suit your requirements. 


provide additional classroom space before cold weather comes. 


Our central location enables us to give prompt shipment to anypart of the country. Ask for our new school building catalog, 
illustrating the many types of schools we manufacture, together with our complete specifications. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHOOLS 


Safe — Modern — Economical 


America’s Standard in School Housing 


Designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional buildings, an organization 
foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 years. Embracing all the re- 
quirements of a modern building—correct light, perfect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction 
are all an integral part of every Harris School, yet they are low in cost. 

Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution of your 
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¢ Dr. Gustave STRAUBENMULLER, associate su- 
perintendent of the New York City schools, who 
has been in the service of the schools of that city 
for fifty years will retire February 1, 1931, under 
the pension law. He was born in Baltimore in 1860, 
and began his work in 1880 in New York as spe- 
cial teacher. 

¢ The school board of Burley, Idaho, has reor- 
ganized for the school year. with the election of 
Mr. B. O. McCuLtocu as chairman, and Dr. JoHN 
O. Lowe as treasurer. Mr. R. J. BURKE, who was 
for a number of years clerk of the board, has 
resigned. 


4 With his reélection as president of the board 
of education at Grand Haven, Mich., Epwarp W. 
F. Mott has begun his sixteenth year as a member. 


4 Wit.1AM M. Cox is the president elect of the 
board of education, of New Haven, Conn. He suc- 
ceeds Eugene D. Grimes, who has served as pres- 
ident for a decade. The new members of the board 
are EDWARD CROWLEY and Victor H. SIEBoLp. 


¢ Mr. F. G. Hopart has been elected a member 
of the school board at Beloit, Wis., succeeding L. 
W. Thompson. 


¢ Mr. Howarp J. GeESCHEIDLER has been ap- 
pointed a member of the school board of Ham- 
mond, Ind., to succeed Mr. M. D. Metz. 


4 Mr. B. D. MacGiv has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board of Alhambra, Calif., to 
succeed L. W. Boyden. 


4 A tribute to commercial education was paid on 
October 4, when the New York City Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association tendered a luncheon to Dr. 
JouHN R. Grecc, founder of the Gregg shorthand 
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system, at the Hotel Commodore. The luncheon 
was given in recognition of the degree of S.C.D. 
(doctor of commercial science) conferred on Dr. 
Gregg by Boston University. 

# Mr. Warp I. MILLER has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Fort Collins, Colo., to suc- 
ceed A. H. Dunn. Mr. Miller is a graduate of the 
University of Denver and holds degrees given by 
that institution. At the present time he is complet- 
ing a course leading to the master’s degree from 
Columbia University. 

4 Mr. E. R. Arnot has taken up his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Crested Butte, Colo. 


4 Mr. O. H. Avuranp, of Lehman, P2., has as- 
sumed his duties as supervising principal at Burn- 
ham, Pa. 


4 A portrait of Miss Emma L. Jounston, for 
many years principal of the Maxwell Training 
School for Teachers, in New York City, was un- 
veiled on October 3 in the Brooklyn Museum. The 
portrait which was painted by Mrs. Ellen Emmet, 
a well-known artist, is intended to commemorate 
Miss Johnston’s contribution to education in New 
York as head of the Maxwell Training School. 

Miss Johnston, who retired from the New York 
City school system in June, 1928, was present at 
the unveiling. Under her guidance, the training 
school grew from a group of less than 40 students 
to an enrollment of more than 3,000. 


4 Supt. J. W. Sexton, of Lansing, Mich., acted 
in the capacity of chairman of the school solicita- 
tion committee during the recent community wel- 
fare fund campaign. The committee solicited sub- 
scriptions from teachers of the public schools and 
from board-of-education employees. During the 
campaign the public and parochial schools of the 
communities of Lansing and East Lansing contri- 
buted more than $2,500 to the fund. 

4 Mr. Ciirrorp L. Sarver, superintendent of the 
city schools of Spring Valley, Ill., has been given 
the supervision of the Hall Township High and 
Vocational School. Mr. Sarver divides his time be- 
tween the two school systems. 

¢ Dr. Epwarp S. EveNDEN, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed as associate director of 


the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
Dr. Evenden will work under Dr. William John 
Cooper, commissioner of education. Mr. Benjamin 
W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training, 
will act as assistant in the study. 

The appointment of a group of prominent spe- 
cialists has been announced, who will constitute a 
board of consultants to act as advisers in the un- 
dertaking. These comprise Dr. William C. Bagley, 
of Columbia University; Dr. W. W. Charters, of 
Ohio State University; Pres. George W. Frasier, 
of Colorado Teachers’ College; Dean William S. 
Gray, of the University of Chicago; Dean M. E. 
Haggerty, of the University of Wisconsin; Dean 
Henry W. Holmes, of Harvard University; Supt. 
John A. H. Keith of Pennsylvania; Dean William 
W. Kemp, of the University of California; Pres. 
W. P. Morgan, of Western Illinois Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Dr. Shelton Phelps, George Peabody College 
for Teachers; and Pres. D. B. Waldo, Western 
State Teachers’ College. 

A national professional advisory committee will 
be appointed to represent the various interests allied 
with the teacher-training agencies and a national 
committee composed of lay members will be as- 
signed to other phases of the work. 

The survey has begun in response to a demand 
of the teachers of the country in order to improve 
the service rendered by teachers and the conditions 
under which they work. 


4 Associate Supt. Epwarp MANDEL, of New York 
City, has been assigned to assist Dr. Gustave 
Straubenmuller as associate superintendent, in 
charge of the city’s junior high schools. Mr. Man- 
del has in the past directed the elementary-school 
organization, and it was believed that since junior 
high schools are considered with elementary schools 
for budget purposes, it would be wise to have all 
such matters pass through the one office. 

The change gives Dr. Straubenmuller more time 
for the revision of the curriculum in the elementary 
schools. Aside from his duties as chairman of the 
curriculum revision committee, Dr. Straubenmuller 
has charge of the supervision of the training 
schools, the continuation schools, school gardens, 


(Concluded on Page 88) 
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s +4 eve Stopped Scrubbing our 
Linoleum with Soap Compounds since Treating 


with Car-Na- Var" nee 


Says* Mr. L. Frees, Engineer, 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E have tried several kinds of floor treat- 


ments,’’ continues Mr. Frees.‘*‘We were 
most satisfied with Car-Na-Var and have been 
using it for about 3 years at a cost of 1/3c per 
sq. ft. per year. Since using Car-Na-Var we have 
found itunnecessary to scrub our linoleum with 
soap compounds—we simply sweep and polish 
it nightly. In spite of the mirror-like finish our 
floors are not slippery.” 





Car-Na-Var—the perfect floor treatment 
Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination of var- 
nish gum and waxes. It gives a beautiful, lus- 
trous, yet non-slippery finish to wood, lino- 
leum, mastic, concrete, cork, etc. ... protects 
the surface indefinitely from wear... and cuts 


maintenan sts as much as 50%. Conia Vier 20 2 200 @ 4130 hav ap: 2. Gar ener preteen ant Conatines 
enance Co 50% $10,000 worth of linoleum for the Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago 





Car-Na-Var wears 3 times as long as varnish 


or floor wax. It is easily applied with a mop b —r — \ c ad I" 
and is ready for traffic in an hour. Worn spots #" be repaired without showing overlaps. Comes in “natura 


:. + From a certified Geald Report and popular colors. Car-Na-Var in color eliminates a separate 

















n | application of stain. 
n 
; A-VA Rubber-Var for rubber floors 
, US OAT OFF . ° ° 
2 am TREATM Rubber-Var is made of the same solids as Car-Na-Var, but is 
> liquefied by thinners harmless to rubber. Use Rubber-Var for 
1- treating rubber, soft composition and light colored terrazzo floors, 
; Gives same desirable results as Car-Na-Var. It’s waterproof! 
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ill Above are a few of the many types of floors that can be efficient- 
od ly and economically treated with Car-Na-Var or Rubber-Var 
al § | Se 0 mall me 
\S- 
CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 1 
nd 210 Scott Street, Watseka, Ill. 1 
ve Without obligation send me FREE copy of “Floor Research”. Also send 
ns me further details about Car-Na-Var and your FREE TEST offer. : 
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PREPARE FOR 





Mthey oH 


METAL WEATHERSTRIPS 
SAVED $1500 
A MONTH ON COAL 


Sd 
Another Athey Product 


ATHEY SEAL-TITE 


An efficient calking compound for filling 
the cracks and crevices around window 
sills. Entirely waterproof, easy to apply, 
doesn't stick to knife or calking irons. 
Elastic—unaffected by temperature. Con- 
tains no creeping oils that bleed out, 
staining or gathering dust and dirt on 
the stone or brick. It is very adhesive 
and can be colored to match any 
material. 


WINTER 


NOW! 


Think of saving $1500 a month on coal 
bills alone by using ATHEY Weather- 
strips to keep out the cold, wind and 
draft!) That's what they did in St. Louis 
last year, and in one Chicago building 
they saved 572 tons of coal in 5 months 
by the same method. 


Wherever ATHEY weatherstripping is 
used it is estimated that the savings made 
pay for the installation within three 
years—and often in less time. 


ATHEY cloth-lined metal weatherstrip 
changes any wood or steel window from 
a rattling, loose, drafty sash to one that 
works smoothly and quietly, becoming 
at once air-tight and draft-proof. The 
increase in comfort, better health, fuel 
savings and cleaner furnishings make the 
investment in ATHEY weatherstrips pay 
big dividends. 


Investigate this feature now and be pre- 
pared for winter. Send for catalog and 
list of installations, showing how others 


have profited by ATHEY methods. 


Send for Book 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6003 W. 65th St., Chicago 
Representatives in. Principal Cities 


In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy Co., Reg’d. 
Montreal and Toronto 


i io Tl 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 





(Concluded from Page 86) 
school libraries, and visual instruction. He is a 
member of the committee on law of the board of 
superintendents. 

In addition to directing elementary-school organ- 
ization, Mr. Mandel is chairman of the committee 
on law, and handles all legal matters for the board 
of superintendents. 

4 Mr. Francis M. PRICE, 62, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Fort Wayne, Ind., died re- 
cently at his home in that city, after a long illness 
culminating in a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Price had 
been connected with the Fort Wayne schools since 
1907, going there from Sullivan, to become prin- 
cipal of one of the grade schools. In 1918, he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools. 

@ Mrs. MartHa HawLey ANGELO, who was a 
teacher for 52 years in the schools of Lincoln. 
Nebr., died in that city on October 9, at the age 
of 75. Mrs. Angelo retired from teaching in 1927 
because of ill health. 

Mrs. Angelo began her teaching career in a 
country school near Yankee Hill, in 1877. Later 
she moved to Lincoln, where she began teaching 
under W. W. W. Jones, the first city superinten- 
dent of schools, with a certificate issued by Prof. 
Alexander McKenzie, the first state superintendent. 
Among her classmates while she was attending the 
State University were Charles G. Dawes, ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, John J. Pershing, and Ros- 
coe Pound, now dean of the Harvard Law School. 

¢ Mr. C. M. Yooper has been appointed as pres- 
ident of the State Teachers’ College at Whitewater. 
Wis. Mr. Yoder succeeds Mr. F. S. Hyer, who has 
gone to the Stevens Point Teachers’ College. 


4 Miss EvizaBetH Scripture, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been appointed supervisor of public- 
school libraries of Denver, Colo., succeeding Miss 
Hazel Hutchins. 


4 Mr. R. H. Tuomas, formerly assistant super- 


intendent, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Harrisburg, Pa. 


4 Mr. J. A. True, of McCook, Nebr., has as- 
sumed his duties as superintendent of schools at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





4 Mr. L. D. HENDERSON has been elected dis- 
trict school superintendent at Burlingame, Calif. 


@ Mr. F. R. Morey has been elected supervising 
principal of schools at Swarthmore, Pa., succeeding 
A. W. Ferguson, who has gone to York. 


@ Mr. W. W. Raker, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bloomsburg, Pa., has become a member 
of the faculty of the State Teachers’ College, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 


4 Dr. Oviver P. CorMAN, associate superinten- 
dent of schools of Philadelphia, died recently, at 
the age of 64. 


4 Mr. Guy WHITEHEAD, superintendent of 
schools at Lexington, Ky., died recently, at the age 
of 67. 

4 Mr. K. R. Patterson has been reélected as 
superintendent of schools at Mayfield, Ky. 


4 Mr. A. T. Gray, of Fayette, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Frederika. 


4 Mr. G. M. Linpsey has resigned as superinten- 
dent of schools at Adrian, Minn. 


# Mr. Oscar S. Woop has been appointed chair- 
man of the division of education and psychology 
for the University of Denver. 


4 Mr. Witttam McGrecor, accountant for the 
school board of Seattle, Wash., died at his home 
on June 29, after a brief illness. Mr. McGregor 
was 56 years of age. 


4 The school board of Hartford City, Ind., has 
reorganized, with the election of Dr. T. C. 
Dopps as president, Mr. JAMES WILLMAN as 
secretary, and Mr. IrA Ewzey as treasurer. 


4 Miss Mae T. KiLcu.ten, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Elgin, IIl., has ac- 
cepted a position at Kenosha, Wis., as director of 
the work in the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools. 


assistant 


4 Mr. R. W. Farrcuitp, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Elgin, Ill., has accepted a position 
on the staff of the School of Education of North- 
western University, as director of the work in the 
administrative field. Mr. Fairchild has been teach- 





IDEAL VENTILATOR 


“The Ventilator Made of Glass.” 


Tu 
win ft 








Pat. No. 1660972 


A Classroom Necessity 


It is utterly impossible for students, or anyone else for that matter, to do 
their best work when suffering from a lack of fresh air. 
without draft is absolutely essential for the highest quality and efficiency of 
their work. 


Plenty of fresh air 


Ideal Ventilators insure this condition. They have maximum capacity, and 
are practical for both winter and summer. 
and unobtrusive, yet beautifully finished to match the color of the window 
casing. 


The frames are light, substantial 


They slide in metal friction brackets, are instantly adjustable and deflect 
incoming air to all parts of the room. 


Write for information. 


The Ideal Ventilator Co. 


(Originators and Patentees of Glass Ventilators) 


160 Atlantic Avenue S. 


Providence, R. I. 


ing classes in school administration at the Uni- 
versity for the past three summer sessions. 

Mr. THEODORE SAAM has succeeded Mr. Fair- 
child as superintendent of schools at Elgin. 

4 Supt. J. H. Smitru, of West Aurora, IIl., has 
resumed his work in Aurora, after a year’s leave of 
absence spent in completing his graduate work 
leading to a Ph.D. degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

¢ Supt. A. B. RoweELt, of Glencoe, IIl., has re- 
turned from his recent European tour, during which 
he made an extended study of certain phases of 
European education. 

4 Mr. AvFrrep E. STANDISH has been reélected as 
supervisor of schools at East Windsor, Conn., for a 
fourth consecutive term. During the administration 
of Mr. Standish, the high-school enrollment has 
more than doubled. The annual report for this year 
stressed the value of supervision and the distribu- 
tion of costs of the public schools. 


4 Dr. George B. Selke, president of the St. Cloud 
Teachers’ college, was the dedication speaker at 
the opening of the $150,000 Lincoln High School, 
Lake City, Minn. The official presentation was 
made by George Pass, architect, and acceptance 
by Dr. G. Schmidt, president of the board of edu- 
cation. Supt. W. A. Andrews presided. 

4 Georce A. Davis has been a member of the 
board of education, of Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
25 consecutive years. 


4 Ermer E. Cook has been chosen principal of 
the new Thomas Jefferson school at South Bend, 
Ind. 


4 A portrait of James F. Taylor has been present- 
ed to the school board by the 1930 graduating class 
of the Denfeld High School of Duluth, Minn. The 
portrait was hung according to the suggestions of 
the committee on schools. 


4 Supt. J. O. CHEewninc, of Evansville, Ind., 
has been reélected for a new five-year term. Mr. 
Chewning’s contract has two more years to run, 
and the new contract goes into effect August 1. 
It was given in recognition of the fine service ren- 
dered by Mr. Chewning during his long period 
of work with the local schools. 
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from the finest pits 
of West Virginia for superior lighting 
im Mission High Schoot, San Francisco 





| ‘I 7 sand pits...and a brilliantly lighted high school...clear 
across the continent... far, indeed, yet closely bound 
) together. For the great Celestialite lighting globes that hang in 
7, this prominent Western high school hark back to the finest 
Wik. inne sand pits of America. 
Selected with extraordinary precaution is the sand ultimately 
destined for this famous “next-to-daylight” lighting glassware. 
Sharp-cut, fine as golden dust...sand carried over magnetic 
plates that draw off and sift out iron, sand washed by tons of 
water...such only is the sand that is selected for Celestialite. 
Thus, so familiar a substance as sand is maintained at the 
highest standard of quality. 
This is the evidence that Celestialite is as fine as any lighting 
glassware obtainable. Illuminating experts and lighting engineers 
have recognized this. They have recommended and installed it ee 


in many of the most prominent schools and universities. three layers: 


The Reason for Ite Superiority 
[1] A layer ofcrystal clear trans- 
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bu The Celestialite installation in the Mission High School, San Francisco, California, parency—for body and strength. 

is shown below, at the right. Write us at once for information that will secure Fs ta co 
: . ; ; cs use the raysandsoftenthelight. 

oud you just as fine a lighting system. We will also send you free, a section of [3] A layer of blue glass—to 

"at Celestialite, showing its distinctive three-layer construction. whiten and perfect the light. 
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NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PLANNING SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAMS 


By N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt. Cloth, 
574 pages. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

The tremendous advance made in the school 
architecture of the United States has received its 
strongest impetus at the hands of the educator 
rather than the architect. The thought that a school 
must be fitted into a structure has given way to 
the belief that the structure must be fitted to the 
school, its ideals, its operations, and its objectives. 

The Engelhardts have fostered this conception 
of a school structure and have from time to time 
bared the fundamentals that must be recognized if 
education is to be provided with efficient and 
utilitarian housing. 

The present volume enters into the subject of 
planning school-building programs with exceptional 
thoroughness and makes clear the essential con- 
siderations involved in a progressive approach to 
the subject. Every phase of the same is handled 
in a comprehensive manner. 

The authors begin at the beginning by dis- 
cussing the matter of population, expansion and 
growth, changes in school areas, and the like. 
Diagrams and tables bring out in graphic form 
the tendencies observed and recorded in typical 
American cities. They enter also into the things 
which are peculiar to growing communities, such 
as the character of enrollment, the maintenance 
of parochial schools, etc. 

The question of forecasting population enters 
largely into planning of schoolhouse programs. On 
this point the authors say: 

“The forces affecting population are quite com- 
plex and intricate and have been very difficult to 
analyze or measure accurately. However, the pre- 
diction of many of the factors which produce 
changes in number of inhabitants living on a given 
area appears to be more or less possible. The forces 
at work today have. no doubt, a relationship to 
those which operated in the past and will in all 
probability be determining factors causing popula- 
tion change in the future.” 

The significant factors in school-site selection 

are brought to the surface. It is contended that 
the site program is distinctive from that of the 
actual building program. It is one thing to plan 
a building correctly but it is quite another thing 
to locate it advantageously. Here the Engelhardts 
say: 
“The lack of foresight in securing adequate sites 
for school buildings has been a fault not only in 
the larger and older cities, but also in the small 
cities and even in communities of comparatively 
recent growth. To be sure, the desire under pioneer 
conditions to have the school near the home, the 
frequently impassible condition of roads and side- 
walks, and the limitations of the educational under- 
taking were deciding influences in site selection. 
Local autonomy also tended toward an unrestricted 
disregard of commonly accepted standards. As com- 
munities have expanded, sentimental traditions have 
centered about the early schools and their sites. 
This commendable indication of faith in the com- 
mon schools has often made it difficult to vary 
from the earliest standards and to change to a 
site which conformed to the expanding needs of 
education.” 

The actual approach to the site deals with size 
and form as well as with the question of accessi- 
bility by a pupil constituency. Attention is called 
to the fact that the site question also brings into 
consideration the health problem — or rather the 
play problem as applied to school grounds. In con- 
nection with site selection the landscaping of school 
grounds, athletic fields, and traffic considerations 
must be taken into account to a greater extent now 
than in former years. 

The authors reflect in their discussion of sites 
the present tendency to judge a school site favor- 
ably because of its great size and to think that 
extensive acreage is desirable for grade and high 
schools whether the educational program demands 
it or not. The time will come when the test of use 
will be applied to playgrounds as it is to audito- 
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BOOKS AND EDUCATORS 


I believe that the first and most important 
task in educating the American public to the 
values and uses of books is to educate the 
educators, to persuade them to read and own 
a few books, infuse them with some under- 
standing and enthusiasm for the main func- 
tions of their profession. To accomplish this 
will not be much easier than to solve the 
problem of raising oneself by one’s own boot- 
straps; but certainly it must be done if books 
are to take their rightful place in this democ- 
racy. — W. T. Couch. 
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riums and other teaching spaces, and when play 
and practice periods will be arranged to increase 
greatly the percentage of utilization both in the 
matter of time and area. There is today a vast 
economic loss in oversize school grounds just as 
there is an educational loss in undersize school 
grounds. 

The modern schoolhouse, too, involves utilities 
not thought of in a former day. Thus the factors 
affecting utilization of schoolhouse space come into 
serious play and those intrusted with the planning 
of a structure must primarily be clear as to the 
specific activities to be housed. More than that: 
There must be no waste space and the orientation 
of the interior must be such as to facilitate in the 
highest degree the objectives in hand. Just here 
it seems that the authors do not stress sufficiently 
the economies possible in more careful selection of 
materials, in the preparation of designs which elim- 
inate wasteful ornamentation — towers, high roofs. 
They do call attention to waste in elaborate venti- 
lating and other mechanical equipment which lies 
idle the year round. 

The authors also provide a chapter on school- 
building standards so far as these can advantage- 
ously be adhered to. While standardization has its 
merits, it also has its limitations. The authors say: 

“School buildings have a long service life, and 
errors of judgment or faulty standards in construc- 
tion will handicap the schools for a long period of 
time. Inflexibility of control has been one of the 
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faults of standardization. With it is usually ap 
inertia which stifles progress and deadens initiative. 
This is destructive to growth in a democratic goy. 
ernment. The state: authorities must recognize this 
fact in all relationships with local schools. There 
must be flexibility of program and recognition of 
the desirability of allowing the competent to reach 
out in advance to try new things. Local com. 
munities should be encouraged to study their schoo] 
problems scientifically under trained leadership, 
and the state authorities should codperate and lend 
assistance. Intelligent progressive consideration of 
building needs must be assumed by the leaders of 
the state, if responsibilities are to be properly 
carried. There will be no danger in state super. 
vision under such circumstances.” 

There is no denying that architectural service js 
a dominant factor. If the guiding factors in school- 
house planning and building are serviceability, 
durability, and beauty, then, too. “there must be 
no conflict between educational planning, structural 
designing, and architectural designing.” 

Great stress has been laid in recent years on the 
educational service, or rather an appreciation of 
the educational service which enters into the 
making of a utilitarian structure. The authors, 
recognizing the logical procedure from the _in- 
ception of a structure to its ultimate completion, 
give considerable thought and study to this phase 
of the subject. 

Those concerned in the question of cost will find 
that the book goes into considerable detail as to 
cost per room, per cubic foot, per pupil, and the 
like. The matter of financing school-building pro- 
grams is dealt with considerable completeness. 
There come into the picture the tax ability of the 
community, bond issues, and the propaganda labors 
to be engaged. in order to secure public approval 
for the project in hand. 

There is in the book much that is debatable, 
One might question some of the educational prac- 
tice which is lauded; most of the cost items have 
been made obsolete by recent changes in building 
and equipment prices; publicity ideas like those 
advocated may have been useful in a year of 
prosperity, but will contribute to the defeat of a 
project in a year of economic and _ industrial 
depression; the school survey that goes far beyond 
a building study is not the potent instrument that 
it was a decade ago. 

Each chapter is followed by a bibliography on 


the specific phase of the subject treated. The § 


appendix deals with the state provisions relating 
to schoolhouse construction. 


Elementary Training for Business 

F. A. Wilkes, G. M. York, and C. J. Terrill 
Cloth, 352 pages. The Ronald Press, New York, 
N. Y. 

This book is intended to serve three groups of 
pupils, namely those who wish to explore business 


training, those who must leave school at an early § 


age, and those who expect to continue with the 
commercial course. The authors approach their 
task with years of actual classroom experience. 

The student is initiated into three types of com- 
mercial service. He is taken, for instance, into the 
office of an insurance company. He is told about 
business in its general application, and about in- 
surance as such. Under this heading he is initiated 
into all the mysteries which pertain to insurance. In 
fact, the mysteries fade in a clarified understand: 
ing of what insurance really means and _ how its 
work is conducted. 

The student is also taken into a manufacturing 
plant and put through a course of study as a receiv- 
ing clerk, as a stock clerk, and as a shipping clerk. 

A series of chapters tell the student of his duties 
in several capacities of a wholesale house. There are 
the duties of entry, order, billing, and payroll clerks. 
There is the work of the cashier at the desk, the 
assistant in the general office, and assistant to the 
general cashier. Promissory notes, drafts, and trade 
acceptances are explained. 

The book is well illustrated. There are also blanks 
and forms such as are employed in the actual bus 
ness world. 


Transfer of Training in Spelling 

By Clifford P. Archer. Bulletin No. 5, Series No. 
180, June, 1930. Published by the University o 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. The purpose of this study 
was to determine the effect of the study of words 
upon certain derived forms, and upon the bas 
words. The study included such factors as grade, 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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Social science teaching 
takes on new richness 
and strength with this 


SOCIAL 


new correlated course 





In Reading Books full of dramatic interest and pictorial matter, in Workbooks of thought-provoking activities 
tying chapter by chapter with the Reading Books, the Rugg Social Science Course makes possible successful 
correlated teaching of the social studies. History, geography, economics, and civics are studied in their natu- 
ral relationships, each contributing to build up a vivid picture of modern civilizations. All the history and 
geography called for by the usual course of study is included in the Rugg course plus a wealth of interesting 
new material. Schools seeking to train pupils in world-mindedness, seeking to give them the ability to do 


straight, clean-cut thinking about today’s problems, are turning to the Rugg course. A long line of Rugg 
users includes: 


‘ Washington Providence Evanston Flint Sacramento 
Hartford Bronxville Cedar Rapids Terre Haute Fresno 
Bridgeport State of Delaware Des Moines Faribault San Francisco 
Passaic Schenectady East St. Louis Keokuk Pomona 
New Britain Concord (N. H.) Parkersburg Denver Olympia 
Albany Lorain Norwood (0O.) Rock Island Schools of Hawaii 


Why not consider this course—the only thing of its kind—for your school? 


Vol. I. An Introduction to American Civilization, $1.92. Pupil’s Workbook, $.36. Teacher’s Guide, $.48. 


Vol. Il. Changing Civilizations in the Modern World, $1.96. Pupil’s Workbook, $.40. Teacher’s Guide, 
$.48. 


Vol. III. A History of American Civilization: Economic and Social, $1.96. Pupil’s Workbook, $.40. 


Vol. IV. A History of American Government and Culture. (Ready in January.) 


Prices subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


A BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 





RUGG’S 


SCIENCE 
COURSE 
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This Test Has Been 
Good for 24 Years — 


Try it — it proves the Superiority of 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 





Chemistry Table No. D-764 


Today Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is 
installed in the finest High Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities of America. Everywhere in- 
structors praise its greater efficiency, its 
greater amount of drawer and cupboard space 
and its wide utility. For twenty-four years 
buyers have been comparing Kewaunee 
Equipment with other kinds. Because this 
“Comparative Test” proves Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture most modern, most desir- 
able and the greatest value, Kewaunee has 
grown rapidly, becoming the leader in the 
manufacture of quality laboratory furniture. 
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Storage and Display Case 
No. G-1358 


Try the “Comparative Test” when you are 
buying Laboratory or Domestic Science Fur- 
niture. It will prove Kewaunee superior to 
all others. It will assure you that Kewaunee 
offers newer features of design, newer ar- 
rangements that promote greater efficiency, 
economy and utility, newer conveniences 
that save time and effort, newer and better 
methods of construction and newer develop- 
ments in materials to provide more years of 
“cost-free” service. The moderate prices of 
this superior equipment make it the greatest 
value in its field. 


USE 
SHeuauiiee’ 
Engineering 
Service 





Combination Chemistry and 
Physics Table No. D-591 


If you are planning on re- 
furnishing your present labora- 
tories or will have a new lab- 
oratory to furnish, use Kewaunee Engineer- 
ing Service. It is yours for the asking. Ke- 
waunee Engineers will co-operate with you 
or your architect in helping plan your lab- 
oratory. They will show you how to use 
every square foot of space to best advantage 
and will show you how to have the most up- 
to-date laboratory for the purposes desired. 
Floor plans are furnished without charge if 
you will send rough sketch or blueprints of 
laboratory to be furnished. 








Manifold Table * 
No. M-3045 
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* e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


New York Office 


BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 


Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix 

Greensboro,N.C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 

Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 

Birmingham Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 

Louisville New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane 

—— Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 
olumbus 


Montreal, Que. 




















“Qne of the Biggest Values 


In Library Furniture”— 


The Demco Steel 
Book Truck comes 
to you, shipment 
paid, your choice 
of edges turned up 
or turned down, 


$18.50. 


DEMCO 


The Demco Steel Book Truck 


—* what one of the largest eastern 

University libraries decided when they 
recently ordered 84 Demco Steel Book 
Trucks. Demco trucks were chosen after 
thorough investigation and testing as an 
“outstanding value in library furniture.” Con. 


venient in size, efficient in use and attractive | 


in appearance, the Demco steel truck moves 
easily from shelf to shelf, from room to 
room. Exceptionally light. Painted a neutral 
green to match any library interior. 


Save Money the Demco Way 


Librarians everywhere are learning the econ- 
omy that comes with consulting the Demco 
catalog when ordering library supplies. Re- 


member that Demco pays postage, freight, or | 


express. The catalog price is the total price! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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Educational 
Vocational 
Ethical 
Health 





WRITE 


for sample copies 


These books are ready 
for use. Single copies 
$1.00. To Boards of 
Education $75.00 a 
hundred. 10 day exam- 
ination for any school 
executive free. Write 
direct to publishers. 


in the Homeroom 


Almost 90 per cent of every First Grade never gradu- 
ate from High School. The loss between the Seventh 
Grade and Graduation is 72 per cent. Homeroom 
Guidance after the Sixth Grade will keep students in 
school longer. A plan proved by actual use; and in 
a form easily put into effect is now available. Con- 
sisting of companion books, a manual for teachers 
and a work book for pupils, this program carries the 
student through four years of carefully planned and 
co-ordinated guidance. Serves as complete record of 
High School activities. 


The Homeroom Teacher 


A manual for teachers outlining an active program for four years 
of homeroom management and pupil guidance. 64 pages, 6x9. 


The Homeroom Pupil 


A work book for the homeroom pupil that is used throughout 4 
complete high school course. Designed especially to carry out the 
program outlined in ‘“The Homeroom Teacher.” Contains exet- 
cises for guidance in educational work, vocational work, ethics, 
personality and use of leisure time. Makes work interesting am 
active, also serves as memory book. 92 pages, size 8 1-2x11. 


MARK D. GORDON, Ed.M., Harvard, and HENRY CRAIG 
SEASHOLES, M.A., Columbia, Both of John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have collaborated in the preparation of these 
works which have been proved successful in actual use. 


Published by 


Neighbor & Riggs, Inc. 


11 Fourth Street Newark, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
sex, intelligence, nationality, and word difficulty 
upon transfer where it occurred. 

As a result of the study, it is brought out that 
the closer the similarity of forms the greater the 
transfer. There should be a place reached where 
the element in common becomes so small that 
transfer takes place only occasionally, or to a small 
extent. It is evident that, as words become more 
dissimilar, positive transfer becomes less and less; 
but the negative transfer may increase at the same 
time, reaching its maximum when the greatest con- 
flict in principle of construction is reached, or when 
the words have many similar sounds but different 
spelling. 

Economy in Public-School Fire Insurance 

By Harvey A. Smith, Ph.D., 113 pages, cloth 
bound. Published by- Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Here is a compact study on fire insurance as ap- 
plied to school property. The purpose of the study 
is “to discover economical, and at the same time, 
safe methods of insuring such property against 
fire.” While the study concerns itself more partic- 
ularly with the problem as found in New Jersey, its 
findings may find a wider appreciation. 

After discussing the theory of insurance, the au- 
thor deals with policy forms and the terms upon 
which insurance contracts are based. The essentials 
of an appraisal are made clear, also the meaning of 
coinsurance clauses and the conditions that enter 
into them. 

The value of case studies is explained, followed 
by a summary which holds that great saving in an- 
nual premiums is made where an intelligent ap- 
proach to the insurance problem is made. The au- 
thor contends that the efficient conduct of school 
fire insurance demands that the following condi- 
tions be met: 

1. An accurate appraisal of all school property so 
that insurable values may be established. 

2. A thorough examination of the schedule rating 
sheets of the school buildings owned by the district 
and the elimination of all unnecessary charges in 
the rates. 

3. Arrangement of expiration dates of insurance 
Policies so that approximately the same amount of 
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insurance expires each year, thus equalizing the in- 
surance budget. 
4. Periodic inspection of all school property so 
that fire hazards may be reduced to a minimum. 
5. Adequate insurance records kept in terms of 
both buildings insured and policies carried. 


Series Lessons for Beginners in Spanish 


By E. E. Brandon and Daniel DaCruz. Boards, 
168 pages. Price, 96 cents. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This series of elementary grammatical and com- 
position exercises is based on the direct method. 
The subjects of the lesson are everyday social activ- 
ities and personal interests. The language is espe- 
cially well chosen to emphasize a basically necessary 
vocabulary. The grammatical constructions are re- 
peated sufficiently to familiarize the students with 
their correct applications in a variety of situations. 

The book is logically arranged and, if used ac- 
cording to the plan of the authors, cannot fail to 
develop the ability to speak as well as to read the 
language. 


How the World is Fed 


By Frank B. Carpenter. Cloth, 384 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 96 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

To know the story which tells us where our food 
is raised, and by whom, where it is grown and 
prepared, and what our main food products really 
are, is in reality a part of man’s education. In 
brief, it is well to know how the human family is 
fed, where and how food is provided. 

With this thought in mind the author, who has 
made many fine contributions to the educational 
literature of his time, has written the book before 
us. 

He tells about the grain that goes into bread, 
the animal foods that provide substance for man’s 
table, and the dairy products, fish and fowl, veg- 
etables and fruits that add to man’s sustenance. 
In tellifg of these things he travels into many 
countries and brings to the surface the interesting 
things in the production and preparation of food. 
On the whole, the latest Carpenter book is in- 
structive and highly acceptable. 


STRAYER-UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 


Published in a Two-Book, a Three-Book, and 
a Six-Book Series 


In their efficient methods, their interesting 
material, their accurate grading, their 
unique and successful teaching of difficult 
topics, their thoroughness and their attrac- 
tive mechanical “make-up,” these arithme- 
tics are not equaled by any series in use 


There has never been a series of arithme- 
tics so widely successful in the first year of 
publication as the Strayer-Upton Arith- 


Their authors are: GEORGE DRAYTON 
STRAYER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; and 
CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street 


CINCINNATI 
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Decas, the Indian Boy of Santa Clara 


By Genevra Sisson Snedden. Cloth, 152 pages. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 

With the help of this reader, any third- or 
fourth-grade pupil may live the daily life of an 
average Indian boy. He will visit the village, 
strike flints for a fire, see the preparation of a 
meal, attend a grasshopper hunt, and play “teekel” 
with the Indian youths. The annual acorn festival 
and its dance of four days’ duration will linger in 
the child’s memory long after the exact words of 
the text are forgotten. The Indians’ amazement 
at seeing a white man for the first time is vividly 
portrayed, and life at the Mission is described in 
detail. The first church built with hand-made 
bricks and the visit of Father Junipero Serra are 
related as momentous events. 

Historical accuracy, vivid-picture stories, and 
short, simple sentences present throughout this 
illustrated reader, will win the young pupil’s im- 
aginative mind and lead him on to further knowl- 
edge. 


Stories of Animals and Other Stories 


By Margaret L. White and Alice Hawthorn. 
Cloth, 261 pages. Published by the American Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This is the second book of the Do and Learn 
Readers series. The publishers in the production 
of these books have brought to their service 
authors and artists who have a fine discrimination 
in the preparation of children’s books. 

The aim apparently is to.make reading a pleas- 
ure by making the books attractive and pleasing 
in the eyes of the child, and to invest them with 
the choicest texts. 

There are interesting stories about animals, 
about bird life, about Indian children, about games 
and pastimes, excursions into the fairy world, and 
the like. The illustrator travels along with every 
story and incident, and adds much to the joy of 
the reader. 

The large amount of reading material and the 
variety of topics touched upon reflect rather well 
the high standards set by the authors for the sec- 
ond grade. 
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Hero Stories for Children 


By E. A. Collins and Lyda Hale. 272 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The carefully written sections of this book re- 
late incidents and achievements in the lives of 
great leaders and heroes—the leaders of the 
Hebrews, three kings of European nations, and 
explorers and pioneers in American life. The sec- 
ond half of the book is historically valuable, but 
the section devoted to the Hebrew heroes leaves 
the reader quite cold. To tell the stories of Abra- 
ham, Moses, Joseph, and David as purely historical 
events is to take out of them the flavor of the 
biblical account as well as their essential signifi- 
cance. The study helps and tests at the close of 
each section give the book quite a schoolish flavor. 


Interesting Things to Know 


By Margaret L. White and Alice Hawthorn. 
Cloth, 296 pages, illustrated. Published by the 
American Book Co., New York. 

In this third reader both prose and poetry have 
been selected for originality, child interest, infor- 
mational value, and freshness. The book assumes 
that the children have mastered the mechanics of 
reading and that they are now ready to gradually 
increase the amount of silent reading, to enjoy 
what they read, and to derive information from 
the printed page. The illustrators, Sue Runyon 
and Ruth Bennett, are to be commended for the 
attractive work done in enhancing the interest and 
value of the book. 


The Wonder Road 


Book I, Familiar Haunts. By Edwin Diller Star- 
buck. Cloth, 214 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.80. 
Book II, Enchanted Paths. By Edwin Diller Star- 
buck and Frank K. Shuttleworth. Cloth, 210 
pages, illustrated. Book III, Far Horizons. By 
Edwin Diller Starbuck and Frank K. Shuttleworth. 
Cloth, 266 pages, illustrated. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 

Sixty-three fairy tales taken from the folklore 
of the entire world are presented in these beau- 
tifully printed and charmingly illustrated books. 
Someone has well said that fairy tales interest 


children and even mature people because there is 
in the human race an unconscious yearning for 
perfect happiness in life. Fairy tales are a re- 
minder from the time when man was perfect, and 
their interest and charm lie in the fact that they 
give man a glimpse of that happy day before the 
fall. Educators have long realized the value of 
fairy tales for widely different educational ob- 
jectives, and no school library is complete without 
its well-chosen selection of fairy talks. 

The first of the present books, Familiar Haunts, 
repeats the most familiar fairy tales of such 
authors as Grimm, Anderson, Hawthorne, and 
lesser-known American writers. Encianted Paths 
are entirely taken from modern authors, as are 
also the tales in Far Horizons. 


Ways to Teach English 


By Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D. Cloth, 566 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc. New York, N. Y. 

Used as a basal text for teacher-training courses, 
this book of English methods will accomplish 
much. It will orientate the student or new teacher, 
while offering different and original classroom pro- 
cedures to the experienced teacher. No single de- 
tail of instruction, no phase of the subject—gram- 
mar, poetry, narrative, essay, drama—has been 
omitted or elided. Comprehensive extracurricular 
work for student research is included in the form 
of completion tests and exercises at the end of 
each chapter; in addition, five appendixes of teach- 
ing material, together with a complete bibliography 
of associated works, are included at the end of the 
book. 


Orleans Plane Geometry Achievement Test 


By Joseph B. Orleans and Jacob S. Orleans. 
Price, per set, $1.20. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

These two tests in two forms each will provide 
the final examinations for the end of the first and 
second semesters of a high-school course. The 
tests have not been standardized but have been 


tried out with excellent results for reliability and 
validity. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


e Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 
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Advanced Biology 
By Frank M. Wheat and Elizabeth T. Fitzpat- 


rick. Cloth, 568 pages. Published by 
Book Co., New York. 


This carefully balanced text is intended for the § 


last year of high schools and will not be unattrac- 
tive for freshman college classes. While it follows 
the style and spirit of a high-school text, it is not 
without a strong leaning to the mature and even 
technical consideration of facts and_ principles. 
The emphasis is on human welfare—with rather 
the personal element in the foreground and only 
casual references to civic and economic applica 
tions. The historic development of theories and 
present views is fully described, but the authors 
are not always sufficiently clear and emphatic in 
the statement of objectives to and _ insufficiencies 
of many controversial matters. 

Junior American History Test 





By Harry J. Carman, Thomas N. Barrows, and f 
Ben D. Wood. Price, per set, $1.30. World Book 


Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

These tests have been developed for seventh- and 
eighth-grade use and are intended to measure both 
the reasoning ability of students and their accu- 
racy of information. The tests are not standard: 
ized, but will serve well for semester examinations. 
Practical Mathematics 


Part II. Algebra. 
pages. Price, $1.25. 
New York, N. Y. 

This third edition of a widely used text has been 
revised on the basis of present-day industrial needs 
as expressed to the author by students, teachers, 
and others who have used the earlier editions. 
Playmates. Book II. 


By Mollie Weiss. Cloth, 106 pages. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 

This second reader contains stories dear to every 
child’s heart—the rescue of a dog from the pound, 
a stolen watermelon feast, pulling a loose tooth, 
a night in a cave with tramps, Halloween pranks, 
and a vigil for Santa Claus are only a few. 

(Concluded on Page 96) 


By C. I. Palmer. Cloth, 218 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
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Perma Pressed Crayon 
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tance of good drawing is recognized. 

In every grade—from Kindergarten through High School— 
Crayola crayons find many uses. Stencils, cut-outs, greeting 
cards, seals and other forms of craftwork can be made. The use 
of Crayola simplifies instruction in geography, history, compo- 


sition and mathematics. 


Made of the best materials, Crayola comes in bright colors, 
paper-wrapped, and conveniently packed in eardboard or metal 
boxes to meet every requirement of school use. 

Our Art Service Bureau is always glad to help teachers and 
supervisors solve their drawing problems. Letters will receive 
immediate and personal attention. 
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the common experiences of childhood are related; 
also dangers usually incurred by willful children, 
together with a moral lesson at the end of each. 
Little poems based on youthful joys and follies 
and many full-page illustrations remove any possi- 
ble monotony from this reader format. 


A Personnel Study of 10,000 Iowa High-School 


Seniors, 


By Joseph R. Gerberich. Bulletin No. 3, Series 
No. 177, April, 1930, issued by the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

A report of the Iowa high-school survey of 1923, 
conducted under the direction of Dr. G. M. Ruch 
and Dr. George D. Stoddard. The purposes of 
the study were to discover the gifted high-school 
graduate, to determine the selective factors in 
operation between high-school graduation and col- 
lege, and to render service to the administrators 
and parents in laying the basis for a more scientific 
approach to the problems of vocational guidance. 

The survey revealed that there are marked dif- 
ferences among the high-school senior groups par- 
ticipating in the survey, as well as between indi- 
vidual pupils. The larger schools were definitely 
superior to the smaller ones in achievement on 
the tests of the survey battery. Differences be- 
tween high-school seniors and college or university 
freshmen were slightly in favor of the college 
group in performance. However, those seniors of 
the survey who attended the University were quite 
markedly above the median of the survey pupils 
and of the entering freshmen at the University, 
an indication that selective factors do operate be- 
tween graduation from a survey school and en- 
trance to the University. The prediction of 
scholastic success in college was based on the 
survey of pupils who had attended the University. 
For prediction of the first semester freshman 
grades, the composite ratings on the survey give 
correlations of .50 and .54 for the earlier and later 
batteries respectively. These correlations are sig- 
nificantly higher than the majority of those ob- 
tained with intelligence tests alone. Probability 
tables of scholastic success in the first semester 
of freshman attendance at the University indicate 


clearly that decile ranking on the entrance exami- 
nations gives a reliable basis for grade-average 
prediction. The indication is that probability tables 
of college scholastic success founded upon high- 
school testing approaches closely the prognastic 
power of college-entrance examinations. 

The results obtained have two uses—as a basis 
for more scientific educational guidance at the 
high-school and junior-college levels, and as sig- 
nificant data for use in formulating future policies 
relative to testing of the type utilized in the sur- 
vey. The success of the survey in accomplishing 
the aims set up indicates that it has potentialities 
for future development as a tool for guidance use. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Minnesota Reading Examination for College Stu- 
dents. Form A. By Melvin E. Haggerty and Alvin C. 
Eurich. Price $6 per hundred. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 

The test consists of (1) a vocabulary test built up of 
one hundred words which are essentially a part of the 
vocabulary of an educated American; (2) a silent- 
reading test made up of brief paragraphs followed by 
questions of the true-false and completion types. The 
test has been tried for validity and reliability, but has 
not been standardized. 


Manual for Determining Equivalence of Mental 
Ages From Group Intelligence Tests. By Ross O. 
Runnels. Bulletin No. 2, Test Method Helps. Issued by 
the department of research and test service of the 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. This manual is 
intended to provide an improved method of measuring 
human abilities and achievements. It furnishes tables 
of mental-age norms which are equivalent to five wide- 
ly used group intelligence tests, and which are an im- 
provement over the techniques used originally by the 
author in determining mental-age norms which are 
comparable with each other. The tables will be found 
useful in avoiding the fluctuation usually found where 
two different tests are used. 


A Graphic Presentation of Statistics of Illiteracy 
by Age Groups. By James F. Abel. Bulletin No. 12, 
April, 1930. Issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. The present pamphlet aims to 
present four examples of statistics of literacy and illit- 
eracy by age groups, and to indicate the advantages 
and uses of such data. It offers a graphic method of 
presentation so that they may be quickly and easily 
understood. 


Juvenile-Court Statistics for 1928. Paper, 76 pages. 
Price, 10 cents. Published by the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. The 
second annual report of juvenile-court statistics, com- 
piled from information supplied by 65 courts codperat- 
ing with the Children’s Bureau in a plan for obtaining 
uniform statistics for delinquency, dependency, and , 
neglect cases. 


Diploma Practices in Secondary Schools. Bulletin 
No. 32, 1930, Department of Secondary-School Prind- 
pals, National Education Association. The present © 
pamphlet is a report of a study of the practices with 
respect to school diplomas. The data was obtained 
from a questionnaire addressed to 500 members of the 
department, and from which 320, or 64 per cent re- § 
turns were received. The study covered standardiza- 
tion, kinds of diplomas, cost, mechanical aspects, word- 
ing, and types. The study revealed that more than 
94 per cent of the schools reporting used a standard 
form of diploma for a period of years. This fact fur- 
nishes evidence of satisfaction resulting from the use 
of the same form over a long period of time. The 
evidence showed that different diplomas are awarded 
upon the completion of varying courses of study in 
many schools. The differentiation between the cur- 
riculums of the schools is reflected in the types of 
diplomas conferred. The cost of diplomas varies § 
greatly. In schools enrolling less than 250 pupils, the 
average cost is $1.81, while in schools of over 2,000 en- 
rollment the cost is only $0.62. It was found that the 
cost of the diplomas decreases as the size of the school 
increases. The size of diplomas shows a wide variation 7 
in practice. Forty-seven schools, or less than 16 pet 
cent, use diplomas of the same size, 14 by 17 in 
Below this group, the sizes range from 3 by 5 in. to 
24 by 30 in. The largest diploma is 48 times as large 
as the smallest, and 3 times as large as the model size. 
The practice indicates that too great extremes of size, 
boldness of type, and profusion of decoration should 
be avoided. It was brought out that the controlling 
factors in the wording of the inscription should be 
good diction, simplicity of style, and accuracy of text 
matter. 


Trade Practice Rules of the Public Seating 
Industry. Paper, 30 pages. Issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. The rules have 
been prepared as a means of eliminating unlawful and 
unfair practices in the seating industry. It aims t0 
improve conditions within the industry and to elim- 
inate waste and costly inefficiencies through a stritt 
observance of the rules. 
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pe He is a new line of graded furniture correctly designed 

: > from a posture standpoint. It is admirably suited to ee a 

li modern school use. Its many features include — 

‘ord- 

dard 1. Attractive Table Desk with all corners rounded. 

fur- 2. Desk available in a wide range of heights. C2115 FTA 

The 3. A line of graded chairs that accommodates every size of pupil, 

irded Ff from kindergarten to college. Tablet arms to match. 

es 4. Selected hardwoods used throughout. 

ot 5. Duco finishes for extra wear. 

3, the 6. Full saddle seats BOLTED to back posts. 

: as 7. Heavy box framing on chairs double dowelled. 

= 8. Strong, accurately fitted underconstruction. 

6 pet 9. Permits flexible seating arrangements. 

2 . 10. Lends a UNIFORMLY attractive appearance to modern schools. 

large 

sr It will pay you to investigate this practical new line of 

hould Heywood-Wakefield movable school furniture. Any H-W 

te sales office will be pleased to explain and demonstrate in detail. — — eo eek say. 
f text Chicago, IL Seattle, Wash. 
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HEY WOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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a homes. 
BLACK INK: NEVER as 


for the office of the school. 


sticks instantly, and holds. 





The water-well jar | 
keeps both brush and fii 


paste sweet and clean ; , , 
\Wart07 0 Dac 


ready for instant use. 6 at 
ANFORDS 


S LIBRARY PASTE 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 


for use in school offices, as well as in business offices and 


Sanford’s Library Paste is the most satisfactory paste 
It remains soft and moist in- 
definitely in the water-well jar. 
kept in perfect condition—always ready for instant use. It 
Never stains. 


aa ro 2 
we 


STL 


and Paste Schools 


For School Office Use 
Sanford’s Premium Writing Fluid 
and Sanford’s Library Paste 
For all records where absolute permanency is required, 


use Sanford’s Premium Writing Fluid. 
blue, turns jet black and never fades. 





It writes a navy 
It is the ideal ink 


Both brush and paste are 





for 


SANFORD'S 


new YORK 





Also manufacturers of 
Sanford’s Liqui-Stick, 
Sanford’s Ink Eraser, 
Solvene,etc. . .. 


CHICAGO 


Blue Black 
School Ink 


This 
writes blue 
and dries 
black. 
very 
able school 
ink — perma- 
nent and most 
satisfactory 
composi- 
tion book use. 


White — Clean — Economical 


Available in 4 Sizes 


We highly recommend Sanford’s 
School Paste for school use. 
a white, clean paste that is easy to 
use, i 
especially for school use. 
paste of fine quality, sold at a price 
that makes it the most economical 
to use. 
751, quarts; 
gallons; also in half pints. 


SANFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


FOR 70 YEARS 


“SANFORD’S” 


HAS STOOD FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY 





This INK insures 
neatness—will 
not thicken 


ink in wells 

No pen clotting—no 
thick, blurry writing— 
no accidental blots while 
writing, due to thick ink, 
are caused by Sanford’s 
School Black Ink. It 
does not thicken in ink 
wells. It is a_ black 
aniline ink for general 
school purposes that 
writes a deep black and 
dries black. 


it 16:4 
service- 








School Paste 


It is 
sticks readily and is put up 
It is a 


There are four sizes; No. 
No. 752, pints; No. 755, 





NEW YORK 










NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BUDGET 
SUFFERS RADICAL REDUCTION 


Director of the budget Charles L. Kohler has 
recently recommended cuts from the New York 
City school budget of approximately $1,000,000 
which, if carried out by the board of education, 
will affect the entire retardation program of the 
board for the year 1931. The budget director has 
tentatively vetoed in whole, or in part, appropria- 
tions for 110 additional teaching positions, for the 
establishment of ungraded classes, for adjusting 
salaries of junior-high-school principals, for estab- 
lishing a summer evening high school, and for ex- 
tending vacation playground activities. 

One of the drastic cuts was made in the provi- 
sion to add 200 teachers to the elementary-school 
force in order to reduce the size of classes. It was 
recommended that only 90 such positions be al- 
lowed. This, if carried out, will impede the unem- 
ployment-relief program of the board, which was 
planned to reduce the number of pupils per teach- 
er, and to cut the size of the list of unemployed. 

A $15,000 item for the adjustment of the salary 
of the junior-high-school principals was entirely 
eliminated. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

4 The school board of Kent, Ohio, has adopted a 
budget for the school year 1931, calling for an 
appropriation of $173,555, which is a decrease of 
$6,000 from that of last year. The school board has 
asked the voters to approve a 3-mill tax levy at 
the November election. 

4 The state tax commission, in its annual report 
for the year 1929, shows that the disbursements of 
school districts decreased from $56,772,613 to $56,- 
411,767 during the year. The total disbursement 
for education in 1929 was $66,818,702. 

4 Cairo, Ill. The public schools have been 
carrying a heavy indebtedness for several years. 
The tax rate which had been sufficient to maintain 


the schools was not adequate for the paying off 
of this indebtedness. Last spring the citizens voted 
an increase of 75 cents in the tax rate, which is 
now sufficient to pay off the current indebtedness 
within four years’ time. 

¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board recently 
sold to a Chicago banking concern $455,000 in 
refunding bonds of the school district, at an inter- 
est rate of 4%4 per cent per annum, par value, and 
a premium of $3,358. The proceeds of the bonds 
were used to pay bonds on new schools maturing 
in September, 1930, and interest accruing on the 
bonds. 


4 The Boston school board has fixed the tuition 
fees for the current year as follows: high schools, 
$170; elementary and intermediary schools, $112; 
evening high school, $27; elementary evening 
school, $30. In view of the unemployment situ- 
ation the Boston school board will push its several 
new school-building projects and get them under 
way as early as possible. 

¢ Evansville, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a school-tax levy of $1.05, which includes 60 cents 
for tuition and 45 cents for the special fund. In 
addition, there is a 25-cent tuition tax and a 75- 
cent special poll tax, making a $1 poll tax. 

The board has adopted a budget of $1,832,504, 
which represents a decrease of $48,861 from that 
of last year. The school revenue amounts to $1,- 
597,000. 


4 Racine, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,383,875 for the school year 1931, 
as against $1,447,999 for last year. Of the total 
amount, $1,144,354 will be obtained from the city, 
while the balance will be met by the state tax 
and other receipts. The budget represents a saving 
of $105,950 over that of last year. A reduction in 
operating expenses was effected, amounting to 
$64,124, which was made possible despite an in- 
crease of $27,493 in teachers’ salaries. 


4 The Minneapolis board of education has 
negotiated a million-dollar loan with local banks, 
at 4 per cent, payable December 31, 1930. 


4 Ravenna, Ohio. The city schools will be oper- 
ated on a reduced budget during the present school 
year. The schools will receive a total of $137,758 


this year, exclusive of library funds, which is less 


by several thousand dollars than the amount which 


had been originally requested. 
¢ Beaver Dam, Wis. The school 
adopted a budget for the school year 1930-31, 


calling for a total of $13,595. The estimated re-§ 
ceipts are $30,580, which leaves $93,015 to kf 
raised by local taxation. The largest item in thf 


budget is $74,575 for teachers’ salaries. 


¢ Lansing, Mich. The school board has approved 


a budget of $1,168,139 for the school year 193! 
Of the total, $192,966 will be placed in the reserve 


fund in keeping with a policy of the board tof 
finance all building activities without recourse tof 


bond issues. The board has reduced the schoo 
tax rate from $9.50 to $8.50 because of the busi 
ness and industrial depression. 

¢ Fostoria, Ohio. The city council and _ the 
school board have met the problem of reducing 
their budgets for the present year. Members 0 
the school board and the city council have agreed 
to assume equal portions of the necessary reduc 
tion in the budgets, which totals $40,000, or about 


$20,000 taken off the respective budgets for 1931. 


¢ Aurora, Ill. The east side school board has 
adopted a budget for the school year 1930-31. 
which calls for $70,000 more than the estimated 
income. A decrease in the estimated income meats 


that a program of rigid economy must be carrielf 


out during the next two years. 


4 Duluth, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $549,528 for the next school year, 4 
compared with $569,853 for last year. The tot 
expenditures are estimated at $684,604, as com: 
pared with an estimate of $702,786 for 1929. 


4 Lansing, Mich. The budget of the schol 


board for the year 1931 amounts to $1,168,139 
which is a decrease of $158,022 as compared wit! 
last year’s budget. The budget includes an appre 
priation of $192,926 for new buildings and site 
This is a decrease of $95,708 for new building 
this year, as compared with the budget for las 
year. 


4 Manitowoc, Wis. The school board 
adopted a budget of $142,917, as against $1368! 
(Concluded on Page 100) 
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UNDERWOOD WINS 


World’s Typing Championship Contest for 25th Year 


George L. Hossfield, World’s Champion 


Typist, tells how Underwood’s 


hair-trigger key action 


helped him win 


Once more—for the 25th consecutive year—the 
Underwood Typewriter has proved its matchless 
worth, its outstanding leadership! ...In Rich- 
mond, Va., September 26, George L. Hossfield, 

World’s Champion Typist in 1918, 1920, 1921, 

1922, 1926, 1927 and 1929, won the coveted 

title for 1930, using the Underwood Standard Type- 

writer in the 25th Annual International Typewriting 

Contest. Hossfield, in the one hour contest, faced a 

fast field and his victory was a triumph for machine 

and man alike. Only perfect coordination of the human 
and mechanical factors could have made possible 

Hossfield’s outstanding achievement. 

At the finish of the contest Hossfield said: “I owe my 
speed today to a great extent, to the hair-trigger key 
action of the Underwood Typewriter, and I attribute 
my strong finish in the one hour contest to the respon- 
siveness that has been a characteristic feature of every 
Underwood I have ever used. My Underwood’s per- 
formance today carried me through the entire contest 
without once balking or slowing up my pace in any way.” 

Thus, for the 25th consecutive year, the World’s 

| Typewriting Championship has been won on the Un- 
derwood Typewriter. Thus the Underwood has earned 
once more the right to the title “The Machine of 
Champions.” 

It isa significant fact that in the 25 years during which 
the International Trophy, emblematic of the typewrit- 
ing championship of the world, has been striven for, it 
has always been won on the Underwood Typewriter. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 







A complete copy 
of the Official 
Records of the 
contest will be 
sentupon 
request 


George L. Hossfield, seven times World Champion Typist 
won again in 1930, using, as always, the Underwood 
Standard Typewriter. He typed for one solid hour at 


the astounding rate of 133 net words a minute. 


Other Championships Won on the Underwood 


At the 1930 International Typewriting Contest 


The World’s Amateur 
Typewriting Champion- 
ship won by Remo 
Poulsen, Waterbury, 
Conn., at the rate of 
114 net words a minute. 


The World’s School 
Novice Typewriting 
Championship won 
by Gladys Mandley, 


The American School 

Novice Typewriting 

Championship won by 

Fred Tidwell, Elk City, 

Orangeville, Ontario, Oklahoma, at the rate 

Can., at the rate of 96 of 87 net wordsa 
net words a minute. minute. 





UNDERWOOD 


... The Machine of Champions 






















etc. 


dual-purpose laboratory table. 
modate sixteen students. 
vides knee room when seats are used. 


LEONARD PETERSON © CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. 


New York 
Sheridan. Wyo. 





1205 


A dual - purpose 
table servin 

both Physics onl 
Chemistry in- 
struction. Ample 
drawer and cup- 
board space. Two 
compartments in 
rear for tubing, 


Student’s Chemical and 
Agricultural Table. A 
Arranged to accom- 
Open space below pro- 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


Minneapolis 
Houston 
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PETERSON FURNITURE 


for 


LA BORATORY and LIBRARY 


No matter what your needs 
you will find in PETER- 
SON FURNITURE alast- 
ing satisfaction guaranteed 
by over 38 years of quality 


manufacturing. 


be mailed upon request. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DISTRIBUTORS IN: 
Kent, O. Richmond, Va. 


Kansas City 
Dallas Omaha 


Baton Rouge 


Our complete Catalog No. 
16-A of Laboratory, Libra- 
ry, Domestic Science and 
Vocational Equipment will 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Denver 
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L-5060 
Reading Table of improved 
construction, assuring absolute 
rigidity . . . legs equipped 
with brass sockets. 


1135 
Student’s Biology Table. 


A double 

_ ,duty Laboratory and recitation tab 
used where it is preferable to have the students face 
one way. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Baltimore 





l 
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for last year. The increase is attributed to the 
increases in teachers’ salaries. 

4 West Allis, Wis. The budget of the school 
board for the school year 1931 has been set at 
$826,427, which calls for $660,427 for maintenance 
supplies, salaries, and equipment, with an addi- 
tional $205,000 for school buildings. 

¢ Janesville, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the school year 1931, calling for an 
appropriation of $310,550. The largest item, in- 
struction, calls for an appropriation of $232,350, 
which is an increase of $3,350 over last year. The 
teachers’ salary item, $187,000, represents an in- 
crease of $3,000 over that of last year. Practically 
all departmental supplies showed a decrease in the 
appropriations. The instruction division showed an 
increase of $30,300 in the past three years. 

4 The tax survey completed by Hugh J. Reber 
and Edwin O. Griffinhagen, for the state of Mis- 
souri, concerns itself with the matter of school 
support. In its list of remedies, designed to over- 
come the most serious faults of the property tax, 
it says: “The granting of state aid for education, 
and possibly other vital local government activ- 
ities, on a basis which recognizes the difference in 
tax-paying ability of the various sections of the 
state, and the practical impossibility in certain 
localities of meeting with unaided local resources 
even the lowest standards in education and other 
government functions. 

“The exemption of intangibles, such as bonds, 
notes, mortgages, and other credits, from property 
tax and reaching the net income from these forms 
of wealth through a graduated net income tax.” 

4 The new auditorium erected as a part of the 
school at Silver Lake, Wash., was formally opened 
by Chairman G. E. Schuberg, of the board of edu- 
cation. A. A. Mykland, county superintendent, was 
the principal speaker. 

4 At the opening of the new school at Devine, 
near Pueblo, Colo., Mrs. Lillie O. Baker, county 
superintendent, was the principal speaker. 

¢ Music and oratory characterized the dedication 
of the new $135,000 school building at Yorkville, 
W. Va. Pres. Elwood Frye, of the board of educa- 
tion, presided over the festivities. 


BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN MINNESOTA 


Activity in the construction of new school build- 
ings in Minnesota was greater last year then in 
the two preceding years. Samuel A. Challman, di- 
rector of school buildings for the state educational 
department has reported that in the urban districts 
during the past year 38 new buildings have been 
completed, and 38 other buildings are still under 
construction. The total cost of the completed build- 
ings foots up $3,035,324. The total amount of con- 
tracts let to date for buildings still under construc- 
tion totals $3,362,648. In the rural districts the 
building activity has been about the same as a 
year ago. The cost per cubic foot of urban build- 
ings erected during the past year averages 23 cents. 
This is almost identical with the cost during the 
years 1928 and 1929. The latest available statistics 
show 9,186 schoolhouses in the state with a valu- 
ation of $151,988,440. This amount includes both 
buildings and sites. 


HOW THE ST. JAMES SCHOOL SYSTEM 
WAS IMPROVED 


The fact that the high schools of St. James 
Parish (county), Lutcher, La., were inadequately 
equipped and housed, and were falling below the 
prescribed standards of the state department, was 
revealed following a visit of the high-school in- 
spector, Mr. W. A. Sisemore during the spring 
school term. It was pointed out that, while the 
classroom results in these schools were of the best, 
they could not remain very long on the approved 
list unless the housing conditions were improved 
and brought up to the standard. 

The situation was completely outlined at the 
commencement exercises by a number of speakers. 
Committees of school patrons later visited the 
schools of the Parish and found conditions even 
worse than they had been reported by the high- 
school inspector. Due to serious economic condi- 


tions in the district there was very little money 
and loans could be obtained only at a high rate 
with collateral. In the face of such discouraging 
conditions, the school board and patrons asked the 
taxpayers to vote $300,000 in bonds for new schoo! 
buildings and to approve a four-mill maintenanc 
tax for five years. The tax was passed unanimous 
and the bond issue was won by a 10-to-1 vote. 
Radical economies in the business management! 


of the school system and in the handling of th® 


finances of the parish have produced very satis 
factory financial conditions. By a very close ant 
friendly codperation of the police jury and the 
school board, it has been possible to finance the 
schools in such a way that in almost fifty year 
the parish has offered a nine-months’ school term 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 The voters of St. Clair Township, of Colum 
biana county, Ohio, will be asked to approve : 
$60,000 school-bond issue at the November elec: 


tion for the erection of a consolidated school neat} 


Calcutta. The new school, which will replace sevet 
one-room schools and one two-room school, wil 
provide accommodations for 300 pupils in elemet- 
tary and junior-high-school grades. 

4 Kent, Ohio. During the summer-vacation pt 
riod the school board carried out an extensive pr: 
gram of renovation and improvement of scho0 
buildings. This work included the renovation 0 
basements and toilet rooms in all of the scho0 
buildings, redecoration of classrooms, and paintint 
of playrooms and corridors. The exterior of ot 
building was painted, while another building ba 
extensive repairs to its roof and the chimney W# 
rebuilt. 

During the past school year, the school boatt 
spent a total of $5,948 for the maintenance of the 
school plant and for repairs. While this was # 
unusual amount for one year, it represented a gre#! 
deal of work which will not need to be repeate? 
for a number of years. 

A good deal of work in connection with the t 
pair and upkeep of the buildings was done by th 
general industrial students, especially in the m#* 
ing of repairs and in the building of new eq? 


(Concluded on Page 103) 
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Tune in the PRESIDENT 


: as your civics teacher 


emel 
of the 






satis Whenever the President talks over the radio, his 
“a th message can be heard in any number of classrooms 
as at the sametime. The nation’s leaders can teachcivics 
| tem to your students, with the Western Electric Public 
Colum Address System—at the turn of a teacher’s wrist. 
ee Radio hook-up is but one of many school uses 
a for Public Address. With thisequipment generalno- _ torium can be so equipped that even the faintest of 
.< tices, fire drill orders and special instructions can be young voices can be carried to every seat. 
seal transmitted into a microphone right in the school However the system is used, reproduction is 


ve pro building—amplified to any desired degree and de- equally good. Send the coupon for further infor- 


schot ' s+ . ie + ' 
tion 0 livered at any number of points. With it an audi- mation, which is sure to be of interest to you. 


Western Elecfric 


painting 
of ont 

PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


ing had 
ney was 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., ASB 11-30 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Common Brick 
for Schools 





vee 
nahtes 
Seeeae 
Peenee 





Clarksburg High School Dean & Dean, Architects 
Clarksburg, California . Sacramento, California 
Walls Skintled and Whitewashed 


HE widespread use and the increase of common 
brick for school construction is no accident. It | 
won and held its place on merit alone. 


Common Brick provides: 





1. Fire Safety 

2. Low Cost 

3. Permanence 

4. Low Maintenance 

5. Adaptability 

6. Beauty 

7. Minimum Supervision in Building 









These qualities that can only be had in brick have 
made it the preferred material for school buildings. 











The Common Brick Manufacturers Association 
offers through its district offices an engineering 
and consultation service without charge to any 


locality interested in 
& 
& 2% 


ASK HIM ABOUT BRICK 













school construction. If 
there is no district office 








located in your city write 
to the address given 
below. A brick engi- 
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out cost or obligation. 









COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


of America 





N2121 GUARANTEE TITLE BUILDING 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Teaneck High School 
Hacke . 


Teaneck 
t & Hacker, Archts, , -_ 


Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ritter & Shay. Archts. 





e 
i igh School, Marquette, 
_— 7 D. Chubb, Archt. | 





From Our 


School Records 


OTABLE Schools from every section of the 

country are being constantly added to the in- 
stallation records of Williams Reversible Window 
Equipment . . . indisputably proving that Williams 
Equipment is truly “ideal, from every consideration, 
for classroom use”. Write for details on CON- 
TROLLED VENTILATION and LOW CLEAN- 
ING COSTS. 


THE WILuiaAMs Pivot SasH Co. 
East 37th Street at Perkins, Cleveland, Ohio 


For 26 years manufacturers and installers of 
reversible window equipment. 


PRS Ra} 18 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 
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= 
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Your Choiee of 
STEEL or WOOD 
Portable Bleachers 


—equal erection ease 
— equal portability 


At little more than the cost of wood Circle A 
now offers Portable Steel Bleachers—fitting 
companion to the well known Circle A Wood 
Bleachers. The new steel seats offer equal 
handling and erection ease—equal strength of 
construction—plus longer life and a_ better 
effect on the crowd from a _ psychological 
standpoint. 


Either type can be erected indoors or out. 
Either type can bring bigger basketball crowds 
in your “‘gym”’ now—and then work outdoors 
for you next summer and fall. Write today for 
the data on these year around seats. 
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CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
601 S. 25th Street, 


Newcastle, Indiana 
Also manufacturers of: Circle A Steel Grand- 
stands — Portable and Permanent. Sectional 
Houses and Gymnasiums. School Wardrobes. 


Folding Partitions. Rolling Partitions. Kitchen 
Units. 
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CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 


WO0OD-PORTABLE 
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ment for the various rooms. A total of 82 repair 
projects was carried out under the direction of 
the various shop instructors. 

4 The school board of St. Joseph, Mich., has 
been asked to approve a recommendation of Supt. 
E. P. Clarke, providing for a threefold school-ex- 
pansion program, at an expenditure of approxim- 
ately $380,000. The program calls for the erection 
of two schools and an addition to the high school. 


4 West Allis, Wis. The school board has asked 
the city council for $205,000 to be used for new 
school additions. The sum of $160,000 will be de- 
voted to the erection of the new unit of the Wash- 
ington Junior High School, and $45,000 for addi- 
tions to the Wilson and Franklin Schools. 

4 A fire swept the interior of the new $5,000,000 
educational building at Harrisburg, Pa., on October 
3, with a loss of between $300,000 and $1,000,000. 
The fire which originated in the scaffolding of the 
auditorium, gained considerable headway before the 
firemen arrived, so that smoke filled the entire 


structure, adding to the damage from fire and 
water, 


* Columbus, Ga. The school board has com- 
pleted two new schools, an addition to another, and 
repairs to existing buildings, at an expenditure of 
$3,901. 

* Ludington, Mich. The school board has re- 
cently completed an extensive program of repairs 
and improvements, which involved an expenditure 
of $3,901, 

4 Chicago, Ill. The school board has approved 
the 1930 school-building program, providing for 
the construction of seventeen new school buildings, 
at an estimated cost of $18,000,000. In the group 
are four senior high schools, each to accommodate 
1,600 students, on which construction will begin 
In December. In addition to these, four grammar 
schools will be erected, at a cost of $8,500,000. 
The remainder of the program, with the exception 
of additions to existing buildings and repairs, will 
be held over until 1931. 

4 The architect of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion, Mr. Paul Gerhardt, has proposed a program 





which calls for the removal of every portable build- 
ing and provisions for seating every child in the 
regular classrooms. The plan follows the approval 
of the school board’s new building program, which 
calls for a total of 44,450 seats during the com- 
ing year. With a total of 31 buildings, 5 are re- 
placements, making a net gain of 41,568 seats. All 
of these will be ready for use in September, 1931. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. Four school buildings, re- 
presenting an investment of more than $4,000,000 
will be under construction by the end of the pres- 
ent school year, according to Mr. G. M. Hopkin- 
son, architect of the board of education. Contracts 
for the first three buildings have been let and the 
work will start in December. All four buildings 
will be ready for use by September, 1931. 

¢ New York, N. Y. Elimination of part time, 
now at a new low point, is predicted by the school 
officials with the completion and occupation of 33 
school buildings under course of construction. The 
statistics of the building bureau shows that 52,507 
new sittings will be ready within the school year, 
the largest number going to Brooklyn, and the 
second largest to Queens borough. The total of 
sittings for Manhattan borough is 11,699, of 
Brooklyn 18,172; of Queens 17,587; and of Rich- 
mond 2,392. 


¢ Glencoe, Ill. The school board is facing the 
need of additional school facilities, following an 
increase in enrollment. Since June, 1928, the en- 
rollment in the schools has increased from 710 to 
931, and at the present rate of increase, will be 
1,014 by June, 1931. 


4 Springfield, Ohio. Dr. T. C. Holy, director of 
the bureau of research, of Ohio University, re- 
cently submitted a report on a school-construction 
program for the city schools. The report recom- 
mends an expenditure of $2,353,000, of which 
$145,000 is to be devoted to site additions and 
new sites, and $2,208,000 for new buildings and 
additions to buildings. 


¢ The Amos Steck School, the newest elemen- 
tary school in Denver, Colo., was completed and 
occupied on November 1. The school is located 
in one of the city’s newest residential districts. 





STEEL-PORTABLE 





Construction work has been started on the Horace 
Mann Junior High School, the eleventh junior high 
school to be erected since 1918. The building 
which is the last word in junior-high-school archi- 
tecture, will be erected at a cost of $492,000. 

4 Wethersfield, Conn. An eight-room elemen- 
tary school was opened for the first time in Sep- 
tember. The building was planned and erected un- 
der the direction of Mr. W. F. Merchant, archi- 
tect, of Hartford. A six-room addition to the high 
school has been occupied. Messrs. Ebbets & Frid, 
of Hartford, were the architects. 


¢ Santa Ana, Calif. Two elementary schools, 
one a ten-room and kindergarten building, and the 
other a nine-room and kindergarten, have been re- 
cently completed. Construction work has been 
started on a junior high school of thirty rooms. 
In addition to these, an eight-room addition is be- 
ing erected for the other junior high school, and 
a new cafeteria building to replace the old building. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 


4 L. J. Smith, superintendent of county schools, 
delivered the dedicatory address at the opening of 
the new Richville school, near Canton, Ohio. There 
were also remarks by Charles J. Marr, the archi- 
tect, and Clyde Metzger, the president of the board 
of education. 


¢ The new $300,000 high-school building at North 
Olmstead, near Cleveland, Ohio, was opened with 
a program which included E. J. Witthoff, president 
of the board of education, and L. E. Hayes, super- 
intendent, as speakers. 

¢ The new school-administration building of 
Niles, Ohio, was formally opened with speeches 
made by Pres. Z. C. Kline, president of the board 
of education, and Supt. R. J. Kiefer. The building 
is constructed in bungalow style, and was erected 
at a cost of $10,978. 

¢ Appropriate dedicatory ceremonies attended the 
opening of the new $142,000 high-school building, 
at Blackfoot, Idaho. The presentation of the build- 
ing to the community was made by Leon J. Chap- 
man, clerk of the school board. Pres. Nofear Davis 
presided. Dean John Dyer, of the University of 
Idaho, was the principal speaker. 
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Why 


No. 1080 Multi-Service Physics and Chemistry Table. 
This table is popular in small High Schools where the 
Physics and Chemistry Laboratories must be combined. 
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SHELDON’S 


Thirty Years Experience 


Is Valuable 
To You! 


Facilities alone do not produce high 
quality laboratory furniture — trained 
men are necessary, men who know de- 
signing; men who are familiar with the 
requirements of schools in every state 
in the country; men who know wood, 
chemistry, plumbing, metal, and hard- 
ware. 


SHELDON quality laboratory furni- 
ture is produced by men of long expe- 
rience, men who have grown up with 


the SHELDON Company. 


All this means better workmanship, 
expert design, and correct installations. 
Installations which pay larger divi- 
dends in satisfaction — installations 
backed by 30 years of invaluable ex- 
perience. 


Canadian Factory, Sarnia, Ont. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for Thirty Years 
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STATUS OF GROUP INSURANCE 
IN DETROIT 


A recent report on group insurance for teachers, 
issued by the Detroit Teachers’ Association, shows 
that up to August, 1930, a total of $34,951 has 
been ‘paid in benefits to teachers under the group 
sickness and accident-insurance plan. The money 
was paid to a total of 171 teachers, of whom 64 
were in the intermediate division, and 49 in the 
administrative division of the school system. 

The totals show that a large number of teachers 
have already benefited, and that a large amount 
of money has been paid in benefits. The smallest 
payment was $4.28 and the largest was $2,480. 
The average payment for a single case of sickness 
or accident was $192. It is interesting to note that 
ten people have received benefits twice, and one 
person has received benefits three different times. 

The number of Detroit teachers insured under 
the Detroit Teachers’ Insurance policy has grown 
materially since the inception of the plan. After a 
period of careful investigation and study of various 
plans by an insurance committee, the elementary 
and kindergarten divisions adopted the plan and 
made it available for members in May, 1930. 

At present all divisions of the Detroit teachers 
offer group insurance to their members. It is signi- 
ficant that, in the two divisions now on the second 
year of the insurance, there was a material increase 
in the number taking the policy the second year. 
A large number of teachers chose to change to a 
higher class of benefit. In the administrative divi- 
sion there were ten who did not renew, but there 
were 157 new applications received, and 107 of 


those who renewed changed to a higher class of 
benefit. In the intermediate division there were 51 
who did not renew, but there were 120 new appli- 
cations. There were 6 who decreased their class, 
but 80 increased it. 

Under the regulations, newly appointed teachers 
who join the teachers’ association and their divi- 
sions are eligible to take out insurance without 
medical examination, provided the application is 
made within ninety days after the effective date 
of the appointment. Teachers who do not make 
application within the required period may apply 
for the insurance at a later date, but they are re- 
quired to take a physical examination to show evi- 
dence of good health. 


TEACHERS 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. Teachers in the public 
schools of the city will be required to serve on 
juries, despite a protest of Supt. R. G. Jones, 
under a recent decision of the jury commissioners. 
The action was taken after the commissioners re- 
ceived a letter from Superintendent Jones, in 
which he asked that teachers be spared from jury 
duty. It was pointed out that the law does not 
exempt teachers from jury service, and that the 
jury commission could not consistently exempt 
them from such service. 

Superintendent Jones pointed out that he had 
given the calling of teachers for jury service a 
year’s trial. The teachers had willingly responded 
for duty, but became discouraged when they found 
that lawyers did not want them to weigh the 
merits of a case. He asked that the jury commis- 
sion recognize the situation and allow the teachers 
to remain in their classrooms. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The single-salary plan for 
teachers, proposed by President Elizabeth Mehan 
at a recent meeting of the school board, is not a 
single-salary plan in fact, according to Miss Ethel 
Gardner, president of the Milwaukee Teachers’ 
Association in a recent statement. 

According to Miss Gardner, differentials between 
elementary and high-school teachers, both junior 
and senior high schools, appear in the Mehan plan, 





and promotion from one classification to another 
is provided for by recommendation of the super- 
intendent. These principles, it appears, are not 
in accord with the salary schedule advocated by 
the teachers’ association. It was asked that final 


judgment be withheld until the proposal is further 


clarified. 

¢ Rome, N. Y. The salary schedule for ele- 
mentary-school principals has recently been in- 
creased by the school board, without increasing 
the total to be raised by taxation. The total 
increase which amounts to $1,200, will be taken 
care of in the salary item by transferring the 
amount from the item for capital outlay. 

4 Rock Island, Ill. The school board recently 
granted salary increases to seventeen teachers as 
a reward for professional courses pursued during 
the vacation period. The total of the increases 
amounted to $1,655. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The salaries of fifty teachers 
were recently increased by $50 each. The increases 
were given to teachers who had earned additional 
teaching credits in summer school. 

4 New Bedford, Mass. The school board failed 
to carry a proposition, which proposed the giving 
of half pay to employees of the schools for the 
first twenty days of absence. 

4 Detroit, Mich. By a unanimous vote, the 
members of the Detroit teachers’ association have 
urged members of the board of education to grant 
teachers the regular scheduled salaries this yeat. 
In adopting the resolution, the members of the 
association made it clear that they were not asking 
for salary increases. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The school teachers, vic: 
torious in their efforts to block favorable com- 
mittee action, on a resolution to prevent salary 


increases for school employees during the school fi 


year, are facing a reopening of the entire question 
in the near future. Mr. Alfred A. Benesch, chait- 
man of the board’s finance committee, am- 
nounced he would take the matter before the 
whole board, since the committee had voted to 
delay final action. 
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Standard Fire Insurance Policy 


Cash Capital . . . . . . $24,000,000.00 


Mc al 
~~ Net Surplus ......$ 48,796,473.07 


(Accumulated over 77 Years) 


Amount, 


——_ ~~ « » = Surplus to Policyholders $ 72,796,473.07 


Additional Funds. . . . $ 40,714,883.00 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 





Reserved for Miscellaneous 
Accounts, Taxes, Dividends and 


Other Obligations $ 13,239,446.26 


Assets Cash on hand, funds con- 
servatively invested or current 


balances payable when due $126,750,802.33 





WHATS BACK OF A HOME POLICY ? 







rtions of all policies 







: is important that the written e alike. If they 
a caver the we ape veal on os t all outward appearances an insurance policy is 
< ae merely a contract calling for so much protection paid 
ent for at a standardized rate. But thorough investigation 
ther f discloses the quality of that protection. 
= To determine “What's back of a policy” it is necessary to get under 
sing the surface and dig down to bed rock. 
total 
aken The record of the company issuing the policy, its conduct during times 
= of stress, its assets and surplus held for the protection of its policyholders, 
ently the equitable and satisfactory adjustments of its losses are other factors 
an which go to build up the solidity of insurance protection. 
oe In serving your community — make certain that the school property is 
chers adequately protected with sound insurance through a stock company. 
eases 
ional § The Home Insurance Company of New York, a stock company, has 
ailed Ff never failed to fairly and promptly adjust all losses and provides sound 
7 protection through its resources which total nearly $127,000,000. 
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and Physics Table that can 


MANITOWOC, 


342 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


On October 8 the board of education awarded 
contracts for the construction of a new 2,800-pupil- 
capacity senior high school to be known as the 
Charles P. Steinmetz school. It is located in the 
fast-growing northwest side of Chicago, at Barry 
and Melvina avenues. On recommendation of Supt. 
William J. Bogan, $2,750,000 was appropriated 
from the fund for new buildings to cover the cost 
of this building. The Steinmetz Senior High 
School is located in a district now served by Schurz 
High School. Schurz has an enrollment of 8,700 
pupils and since the main building has capacity 
for only 5,000, there is a tremendous overload 
taken care of by branches and part-time sessions. 
In the vicinity of the Steinmetz site there is a 
Schurz branch consisting of 30 portable buildings. 
These portables serve 1,600 ninth- and tenth-grade 
children on half-day sessions. One group attends 
from 8:00 to 12:30 and another group attends 
from 12:30 to 5:00. The Steinmetz will do away 
with this branch, but Schurz has another branch 
consisting of 16 portables housing 800 children. 


THE STEINMETZ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


This Two-Student Table Design 
Will Serve All Science Classes 


A very popular Two-Student Combination Chemistry 


classes, is 72” long, 24” wide, 34” high, made of selected 
white oak with birch Ebonacid top, Alberene stone sink, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
LABORATORY FURNITURE FACTORY 
WISCONSIN 
















be used for other science 


all water, gas and waste pipe to the floor. 


Send for a copy of our CATALOG F, illustrating Laboratory, Vocational and 


Library Furniture. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1515 Sedgwick Street—CHICAGO 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1516 Orleans St., 


BRANCHES: 


. 1916 West End Avenue 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


34th and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








These children will not have adequate seats until 
the new William Howard Taft Senior High School 
is erected still farther toward the northwest corner 
of the city. The Steinmetz will be strictly a senior 
high school housing grades ten, eleven, and twelve. 
It will be surrounded by junior high schools which 
will take care of the ninth-grade boys and girls. 

Sixty of the 696 students enrolled in the Spald- 
ing School for Crippled Children were discovered 
to be afflicted with “trench mouth,” and 238 others 
were found with positive symptoms of the disease. 
Doctors from the city health department discov- 
ered this condition, and vigorous steps are being 
taken by the city health department and the board 
of education to correct this condition. 





Some time ago, the attorney for the board of 
education instituted mandamus proceedings against 
the school trustees. There are three statutory offi- 
cers, codrdinate in rank and authority, namely, the 
superintendent of schools, the business manager, 
and the attorney. The board of education, against 
the recommendation of the attorney and in op- 


Paul Gerhardt, Architect, Chicago, Illinois 


No. 2574 Combination Two-Student Table 








2220 Guadalupe Street 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 








position to him, named two assistant attorneys and 
directed the line of activity for them to pursue, 
namely, condemnation cases for one and taxation 
cases for another. The attorney promptly went to 
court, citing as precedent the Chadsey case wherein 
the school board assigned duties to assistant super- 
intendents over the superintendent’s objections. 
The school-board attorney won in the lower 
court; he won in the appelate court. The question 
was then presented to the board of education 
whether to appeal the decision to the supreme 
court. In the discussions of the matter, the attor- 
ney cited the fact that he is a statutory officer 
specifically charged with the direction and conduct 
of the law department. He claimed that the action 
of the trustees in overriding his recommendations 
and assigning his assistants over his objections, was 
emasculating him. The president of the board re- 
torted that if the attorney’s position is as stated 
by him, then the school board is emasculated and 


has no authority other than to rubber stamp its | 
approval to recommendations by the three depart: | 


(Concluded on Page 108) 
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No student will be 
injured by slipping 
on this floor... . 


No student can injure 
| floor with inks 
or acids or scuffling 
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The low first cost and low mainte- 
nance cost of J-M Tile Flooring offer 
the solution to every flooring problem. 


OU know a school’s floors should 

be safe, as well as durable and at- 
tractive. To combine these three qualities 
in a floor—at low cost—has remained 
for Johns-Manville to accomplish—with 
J-M Tile Flooring. 

The safety of students, alone, makes 
your consideration of J-M Tile Flooring 
a duty. You need to walk only twenty 
steps on J-M Tile Flooring to recognize 
how safe it is for careless, active feet. 


In recommending floors you need to be 


shoes ...... Johns-Manville 


TILE FLOORING—TYPE A 


JOHNS MANVILLE 
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J-M TILE FLOORING 





In Johns-Manville Tile Flooring there is a wide variety of colors from which to choose. Tiles are 
oblong or square; in several sizes; in an endless variety of designs. In its attractiveness, this flooring 
is ideally suited to modern school architecture. 


certain of durability. School floors must 
stand hard traffic and abuse. J-M Tile 
Flooring was specially built for continued 
hard service. J-M Tile Flooring has been 
used on trains, in busy lobbies, in hundreds 
of places where an ordinary floor would 
soon perish. Wherever used, J-M Tile 
Flooring has proved its ability to outlive 
hard knocks, to look well year after year. 


J-M Tile Flooring withstands every 
abuse encountered in schools. Water and 
dampness, tracked in on rainy days, have 
no effect on J-M Tile Flooring; nor have 
the spilled ink bottle and the dropping 
of ordinary acids. Ordinary soaps and 
water will clean J-M Tile Flooring. No 
special preparations are required. 

We will be pleased to supply complete 
information in concise form on this new, 
low-cost floor. Furthermore, we will be 
pleased to offer suggestions for your school 
floors or make estimates without obligat- 
ing you or your colleagues in any way. 





Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 


292 Madison Ave. 


159 New Montgomery St. _ Toronto 
New York City © ” 


San Francisco Canada 


Please send me a copy of your free book — 


*‘Johns- Manville Tile Flooring” TF-124-11 
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ELIMINATE YOUR 
PASS KEY EVIL 


IF YOU 


ARE STILL USING KEY LOCKS 


the pass key is a constant menace to the protection 
of student and school property. When pass keys or 
duplicate master keys appear in the hands of the 
unscrupulous, your entire lock equipment immedt- K. 


ately becomes worthless 


BECAUSE IT DOES NOT PROTECT. 


The Dudley Combination Lock eliminates the 
nuisance and expense of lost and misplaced keys. 
And, what is equally important, 


tion. 





Remember, There is a Dudley Lock for every purpose. 


no pass key or master key can 
open the Dudley. It is the pick- 
proof and fool-proof lock that 
assures positive locker protec- 
Insist on the genuine 
Dudley Combination Lock and 
you permanently solve your 
locker problem. 


surface. 


Send today for sample lock for free examination 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


26 N. Franklin St. Dept. A-111 





Chicago, II. 
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EVANS “VANISHING DOOR” WARDROBE CLASS 
A-A, WITHOUT JAMBS OR TRIM 


Here is an ideal school classroom wardrobe, low in cost yet 
meeting every demand of the most exacting. This wardrobe 
is made for plaster ends, backs and ceilings; no jambs nor 
trim being required. When so desired blackboards can be 
furnished for the doors, giving a continuous blackboard 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are hung 
are made with double pivoted arms and swing the doors 
back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. There are 
no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, nor intricate 
mechanism to get out of order. These hinges are guaranteed 
to last as long as the building. 


All wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
in place. 
butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is small. 


The hinges are easier to put on than common 


Many types of school wardrobes are fully illustrated and 
described in Catalog ““K.” A copy can be had for the asking. 


W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
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ment heads. He asserted that he is unwilling to 
serve as president of a board shorn of power, but 
that if the supreme court decides that such is the 
case, he proposes to go to Springfield and try to 
induce. the legislature to change things. The board 
voted 7 to 1 to carry the case to the supreme 
court. 





For the first time in its history, the Chicago 
board of education is operating under a legal com- 
pulsory budget. Naturally many adjustments and 
deviations from former informal practices have re- 
sulted. For example, teachers had to be assigned 
to specific schools. It is not always possible to 
anticipate pupil enrollment exactly. Some schools 
suddenly lose membership and do not require so 
many teachers; others unexpectedly make huge en- 
rollment gains and need extra teachers. Under the 
law the budget could not be altered during the first 
six months of the year, so it became necessary to 
resort to the expedient of carrying a teacher on 
the payroll of one school which had lost member- 
ship, although the teacher had actually been trans- 
ferred and assigned to another school which had 
experienced an unexpected increase in pupils. 

After July 1, certain transfers of moneys from 
one fund to another were permissible under the 
law. Thus at the October 7 meeting of the finance 
committee of the board of education, a recom- 
mendation was considered to transfer $2,500 from 
the account for sick leave to the account for haul- 
ing ashes. James Hemingway, chairman of the 
finance committee, affected a pessimistic concern 
about the implications of such a transfer. 

Twice a year the Illinois School Masters’ Club 
holds a program, at Peoria in October, at Bloom- 
ington in February. Until the past two or three 
years this club was made up mainly of down-state 
principals and superintendents. During the past 
two years, Chicago principals, district superintend- 
ents, directors, and assistant superintendents have 


attended in growing numbers. At the October 3-4, 
1930, meeting, 76 Chicago schoolmen went to Pe- 
oria to fraternize with their down-state colleagues. 
The large Chicago delegation is largely the result 
of activity by the officers of the George Howland 
Club, an organization of men principals, particu- 
larly during the presidencies of Roland Witcraft, 
principal of Parker Junior High School, and Marx 
Holt, principal of Medill Junior High School. 


ANTINEPOTISM LAW OF MISSOURI 


The question has risen in school circles of Mis- 
souri whether the state antinepotism law applies to 
school officials. The latter have asked the state de- 
partment of public instruction to construe the con- 
stitutional amendment bearing on the subject. The 
provision of the amendment is as follows: 

“Any public officer or employee of this state or 
or of any political subdivision thereof who shall, 
by virtue of said office or employment, have the 
right to name or appoint any person to render 
service to the state or to any political subdivision 
thereof, and who shall name or appoint to such 
service any relative within the fourth degree, either 
by consanguinity or affinity, shall thereby forfeit 
his or her office or employment.” 

The department in construing the amendment 
says: “We believe that the intention of the amend- 
ment can best be determined by giving the ordinary 
meaning to the language used. The clear intention 
of the amendment is to prohibit any public officer 
or employee of the state, or of any of its political 
subdivisions, from naming or appointing to any 
service for the state, or for any of its political sub- 
divisions, any person related within the fourth de- 
gree of consanguinity or affinity to the person 
making the appointment. We are unable to find any 
language that will express the meaning of the 
amendment any more clearly than that used in the 
amendment itself. 

“Consanguinity” imports relationship by blood. 
“Affinity” imports the connection formed by mar- 
riage. The degrees of relationship are computed the 
same in each instance. The husband stands in the 


same degree of nominal propinquity to his wife’s 
relatives as she does, and the wife stands in the 
same degree of nominal propinquity to her hus- 
band’s relatives as he does. 

“Tt will be observed that the prohibition is not 
against the person appointed holding the position, 
but the amendment provides that the public officer 
or employee by making such appointment thereby 
forfeits his or her office or employment. The pen- 
alty is fixed and definite, and the only questions to 
be determined in a proceeding to remove the 
offender from office or employment would be the 
fact of the appointment, and the relationship of 
the appointee to the person making the appoint- 
ment. The acceptance of public office or employ- 
ment carries with it the obligation to support the 
Constitution of the United States and of this state, 
and to.accept the burdens and perform the duties 
of the office or employment, as well as the right to 
receive the benefits and emoluments.” 


SAFETY FOR CHILDREN 


4 The Los Angeles school authorities are urging 
pupils to observe traffic regulations. The superin- 
tendent has issued an announcement which reads 
that: Principals are requested to keep continuously 
before the pupils the necessity for the very strict 
observance of all rules governing traffic on streets 
and boulevards. Pupils must be required to ob- 
serve the traffic signals wherever such are install- 
ed, to walk in traffic lanes in all instances where 
such may be painted or indicated on the streets, 
and also to use tunnels where these conveniences 
have been constructed for the benefit of pedes- 
trians. 


¢ Under the new school code of Mississippi, 
drivers of all vehicles are prohibited from passing 
a school truck, while it is taking on or discharg- 
ing pupils. Provision is made for the immediate 
identification of the school bus by requiring all 
such vehicles to carry a large red flag at each cor- 
ner, the word “school” being written clearly there- 
on. Violation of this law is punishable by fine oF 
imprisonment, or both. 
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IN-SWINGING TYPE 
SEALAIR WINDOW 


VENTILATION 


In-swinging Sashes permit controlled 
ventilation, without unpleasant - drafts. 


Continuous ' CLEANING 
Warer-proof hinge. 
Patents applied for. - May be washed entirely from the inside. 


mV INSULATION 


ij When closed, insulation between sash 
i} and frame protects: against weather. 


a SAFETY 


Mt Difficult for anyone to fall or leap out. 


=i Sealair Windows will not rattle — oper- 

ate easily, silently and independently. 
Application of 
shade. Translucent Furnished in Bronze, Aluminum Alloy 
glassintransom. or Steel. All joints strongly welded. 


Kawneer 


INDOW 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICHIGAN 
KAWNEER MFG. CO., BERKELEY, CALIF. (SUBSIDIARY) 
. Mined of 


RUSTLESS METAL STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS AND DOORS 
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-.... with International 
Supervised Program Control 


HEN teachers have to 

remember “not to forget 
the period bell”, pupils are 
deprived of time and attention 
that rightfully belongs to in- 
struction. Manual control of 
schedules not only wastes a 
great deal of valuable time, 
but is unsuited to the re- 
quirements of modern school 
administration. 


Hundreds of the country’s 
leading schools have solved 
their class routine problems 
once and for all by installing 
International SUPERVISED 
Electric Time and Program 
Equipment. 


With this system, bell push- 
ing, clock watching, waste, 
hurry and confusion are all 
eliminated. The maintenance 
of school routine becomes 
absolutely automatic. . . and 
thoroughly dependable. 


Write for a complete descrip- 
tion of this modern means 


of controlling school time. 





International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


Manufactured by 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORIES 
Endicott, N. ¥. International Business Machines 
Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. Co., Led. 
Toronto, Ont. Sindelfingen, Germany 300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 


Paris, France London, England 


Offices and Service Stations in all Principal Cities of the World 


SMMC 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WALL CLOCK 





INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM BELL 





INTERNATIONAL 
OUTSIDE GONG 





INTERNATIONAL 
MASTER CLOCK 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


mtario, Canada 
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A Suggested Code for Schoolroom Ventilation 


(Continued from Page 61) 


have been approved in writing by the said authorized 

person or persons, and the written approval publicly 

announced at least thirty days prior to the filing of 

any bid in which the said substitutes are offered. 
Article II 

1. In the construction of all rooms which require 
mechanical ventilation under this act, precaution shall 
be taken against excessive heat transfer as follows: 

a) Crevices around all outside window and door- 
frames shall be caulked or otherwise protected in an 
approved manner against air leakage. 

b) All fixed sash shall be tightly fitted against in- 
filtration. 

c) All wooden doors, double-hung sash, casements, 
and movable transoms shall be equipped with non- 
corrosive metal weather strips. 

d) All movable steel sash shall be weatherproofed in 
a manner approved by the department of .... 

e) All glazing shall be back puttied. 

f) All outside masonry walls shall be furred using 
a board form of fiber insulation and all outside frame 
walls shall have board-form insulation base. 

Norte: It is the purpose of this clause to provide 
against excessive absorption of radiant heat by cold 
walls from occupants near by, as well as to reduce 
heat losses by conduction. Therefore, the inner sur- 
facés of all outside walls shall be protected regardless 
of their construction. 

g) All ceilings under nonheated surfaces shall be so 
constructed and insulated that the rate of heat transfer 
shall not exceed 0.12 B.t.u. per square foot per hour 
per degree difference between the temperature of the 


CONDITION-A | 


Room chilled after He period Univent automatically adjusted for f 
heat delivery. Recirculating room air 
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CONDITION-C 


Due to occupancy gradval rise tn ovtside temperature, and sun effect, 
No artificial heat is now required. Univent recirculates air without 
heating for the purpose of air motion and uniform distribution 

hl 7 ‘i de ddl, 


Thermoz.at 


| / 

\|}] | |Outside damper-closed— 
| |Qecie damper-open~ 

| Radiator -off— 
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cane Radiator - Off 


room and that out of doors as calculated by the rules 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. 

h) No room of this character shall be provided with 
a floor laid directly on the ground, and floors laid 
directly over the ground shall be insulated in an 
approved manner. 

2. Rooms need not be provided with vent outlets, 
unless they are deemed necessary to secure proper 
circulation. In the latter case, rooms may be vented 
through vertical flues extending out of doors or 
through openings into the corridors and thence through 
flues or roof ventilators. Where vents are provided in 
rooms, in which it is desired at times to recirculate 
the air, they shall be equipped with tight-closing louver 
dampers which may be closed at times when air is 
recirculated. Regular vent openings shall be located at 
the floor line. 

Article III 


1. Plans shall provide adequate means for maintain- 
ing the following room temperatures at a designated 
minimum out-of-door temperature: 

Class and recitation rooms 
Vocational rooms 
Laboratories 

Assembly rooms 

Study rooms 

Lecture rooms 

Offices 

Libraries 

Clinics 

Restrooms 
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CONDITION-D 


Dve to continued occupancy, rising outside temperature, and in- 
creased sun effect, room now requires outdoor air. 
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November, 1939 
Toilets, lockers, and corridors......... 65 deg. F 
Gymnasiums and playrooms.......... 60 deg. F 


Other spaces as designated by the 
department of .... 

2. The designated minimum out-of-door temperature 
shall be determined by the zone in which the build. 
ing is located. For this purpose, the state shall be 
subdivided into climatic zones having isothermal 
boundary lines 10 deg. apart, and providing zones of 
+10 deg., zero, —10 deg. and — 20 deg. F., ete. 
depending upon the temperatures in the particular state 
involved. 

3. These isothermal boundaries shall be determined 
by the department of .... by taking the average of 
the lowest temperature ever reported and the mean 
minimum temperature for the coldest month in the 
year at various points from available weather statis. 
tics. For example, if in a given community the lowest 
recorded temperature is —30 deg., and the mean 
minimum temperature for the coldest month in the 
year is +10 deg., this community would lie in a zone 
of —30 + 10 + 2 = —10 deg. 

4. Heat losses shall be calculated in accordance with 
current published rules and data of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

5. Capacities of all heating and ventilating equip. 
ment shall be based upon ratings approved by the 
department of .... who are given the right under 
this act to formulate and dispense such rules and in- 
formation as will encourage uniform, economical, and 
safe practice. 

6. Insofar as practicable, the department of educa- 
tion will accept ratings by reputable national societies, 
but they are not bound to accept individual manufac- 
turer’s ratings or guarantees without satisfactory proof 
of certification. 


Article IV 


1. All spaces in which the composite pupil under the 
regular school curriculum may spend the major portion 
of the school day in sedentary occupation shall provide 
at least 200 cu. ft. of space per pupil, and shall be 
equipped with positive controllable mechanical means 
for uniformly and continuously circulating the air in 
the same at the rate of at least five volumes per hour 
and not less than 17% cu. ft. per occupant per minute 
during school sessions without uncomfortable drafts, 
This will include all class and recitation rooms. 

2. The entire volume of air handled by the equip- 
ment may be recirculated within the individual rooms 
in cold weather, provided the equipment is so con- 
structed that it will automatically substitute out-of- 
door air in varying quantities up to the full amount, 
as the weather moderates or the room overheats. 

3. Means, approved by the department of .... 
shall be provided in all such rooms for maintaining 
a uniform temperature under varying’ weather 
conditions. 

4. Where automatic temperature regulation is pro- 
vided (except where humidistats, or equivalent means, 


are employed for maintaining constant humidity condi- [ 


tions), thermostats shall be arranged so that they can 
be adjusted over a range of 5 deg. to compensate for 
varying conditions of humidity. 

5. Where manual operation is employed for control, 
full and clear instructions shall be posted in each 
room. 

6. Nothing in this act shall be construed as opposing 
the thorough ventilation of rooms other than those 
specifically provided for in paragraph 1. The controlled 
circulation of air and the addition of outside air as 


(Concluded on Page 113) 


CONDITION-E 


Due to continved occupancy rising outside temperature and 
increased sun effect, room now requires full volume ovtdoor air. 
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; FIVE TYPICAL CLASSROOM CONDITIONS WHICH A HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM MUST MEET ; 
The five diagrams above illustrate the typical situations which must be met in classrooms. The Code suggested by Mr. Nelson covers them and the arrangement of radiators and 


unit ventilator will meet them. 
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all 
Dea ° and maintenance funds 
pposing F 
trolled Six 22,000sq. ft. Heggie- The selection of Heggie-Simplex Steel Heating Boilers for 
air as Simplex Boilers in the another of the country’s largest school installations—the 
Elmer Meyers High Elmer Meyers High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is but fur- 
one School, Wilkes - Barre, ther proof of the outstanding dependability and economy 


Pa. Architect and Engi- 
neer: Robert Ireland, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


o that are built into these modern heating units. In scores 
P of leading schools, their advanced design assures an un- 
failing and abundant supply of healthful heat at costs 
which represent substantial savings in operating and up- 

e keep expense. 
The extra large fire-box gives fuel more room to burn. 
More of the heating surface is in direct contact with the 
fire and absorbs the heat faster. Unrestricted water cir- 
culation carries the heat quickly to the outlet without 
waste; while rear-front-rear flues strip burned gases of 
all usable heat units before they reach the chimney. 
Electric-welded steel construction assures complete free- 
dom from cracks and costly breakdowns, and minimizes 
— insurance premiums. For details, address Heggie-Simplex 
i | Boiler Co., Joliet, Ill. Representatives in principal cities. 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


STEER HEAT EANG BOILERS 
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Recess period! Play-minded youngsters rush to the 
playground to give vent to their pent-up excess 
energies. Caution is abandoned. Discipline is 
inadequate, to stop their racing feet from run- 
ning into dangerous traffic lanes. Safety must be 
enforced. 


With Anchor Protection children play in safety. 
Your responsibility is relieved. An Anchor Fence 
- provides positive protection at the boundaries of 
your playground. 


An Anchor Fencing: Specialist is located near 
you. Just phone or write, and his services will be 
placed at your disposal. Or, ask for complete 
catalog of Anchor School Fences. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Albany Boston Buffalo Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Hartford Houston Los Angeles Mineola, L. I. Newark 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Lovis San Francisco Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult your local classified directory. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICAS 
FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 
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MORGAN SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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of Health 


ANITARY toilet rooms — those in which you find 
Sanymetal Steel Toilet Partitions—are healthy toilet 
rooms. They encourage healthy minds as well as healthy 


bodies in the youngsters who use them. 


Back in the days when you and I were learning our 
ABC’s, toilets were something you just didn’t talk about. 
You remember them — unsanitary and ugly, the walls 
profusely and suggestively decorated by pen knives and 
crayons — a positive menace to health and morals. To- 
day that sort of thing is unthinkable. Modern schools 


demand the best in sanitation and comfort. 


Sanymetal Steel Partitions are helping to teach the 
ABC’s of health in schools all over the country. They 


will do it in your school, too. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 






Toilet and Office 
PARTITIONS 
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King Football 


Is Here: 


This modern steel PDM Grandstand holds 2880 spectators—com- 
fortably and profitably. It is the second PDM all-steel unit installed 


for Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Football pays the way for the entire year’s athletic 
activities in most schools and universities. Is it pay- 
ing the way for YOUR school? Do you have adequate 
seating facilities on your field to reap this financial 
reward—and enjoy a record season financially? 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Grandstand offers 


produce. 


/ 





maximum seating capacity at minimum cost. Its up- 
keep is low—an occasional painting; its investment 
value is high. Our special deferred payment plan 
allows PDM Grandstands to literally earn their 
own cost from the increased receipts which they 


PDM Grandstands are built in standard sections, which can be added to or 
double decked as required. The clear space beneath the stand may serve as offices 


or storage and dressing rooms. Comfortable wooden seats raised on steel supports 
give ample leg and foot room. 


Further information on our all-steel 
grandstands is given in our free folder 
No. 87 


(Concluded from Page 110) 


required for cooling in assembly rooms and other 
spaces is urged but not demanded by the law. 


Article V 

1. The ventilating equipment shall be arranged and 
designed to circulate the air within the rooms without 
perceptible drafts and in such a manner that the 
variations in temperature in any horizontal or vertical 
plane shall not exceed 5 deg. at any time. 

2. Any and all exposed pipes, within the rooms to 
be ventilated, which produce heat shall be covered 
with an effective insulating material. 

3. The heating and ventilating plant shall be so 
designed and installed that all radiators and other 
heating elements in the rooms to be ventilated may 
be easily and conveniently closed, either by manual 
or pneumatic means to immediately stop the produc- 
tion of heat in the room. 

4. Heating and ventilating equipment shall be 
equipped with efficient air filters in such a manner that 
all the air passing through the same, whether from 
out of doors or within the room, shall be filtered to 
remove dust or dirt particles. 

5. Artificial means shall be provided for adding 
moisture to the air when necessary so that the mini- 
mum relative humidity shall never be less than 30 
per cent. 


Article VI 


1. Approved mechanical means for exhausting at 
least six volumes of air per hour shall be provided in 
toilets, lockers, and domestic-science rooms and the 
heating equipment in such rooms shall be increased 
sufficiently to compensate for the increased load oc- 
casioned by the exhaust system. Experimental hoods 
sei eeatories shall be provided with exhaust venti- 
ation. 

2. All spaces in which the composite pupil under 
the regular school curriculum may spend the major 
Portion of the school day in sedentary occupation shall 
Provide at least 200 cu. ft. of space per pupil and shall 

equipped with positive controllable mechanical 
means for uniformly and continuously circulating the 
air in the same at the rate of at least 5 volumes per 
hour and not less than 17% cu. ft. per occupant per 
Minute during school sessions without uncomfortable 
drafts. This will include all class and recitation rooms. 

3. The entire volume of air handled by the equip- 
ment may be recirculated within the individual rooms 
in cold weather, provided the equipment is so con- 
structed that it will automatically substitute out- 
of-door air in varying quantities up to the full amount, 
as the weather moderates or the room overheats. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


3489 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle St., Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


4. Means, approved by the department of .... 
shall be provided in all such rooms for maintaining 
a uniform temperature under varying weather condi- 
tions. 

5. Where automatic temperature regulation is pro- 
vided (except where humidistats, or equivalent means, 
are employed for maintaining constant humidity condi- 
tions), thermostats shall be arranged so that they can 
be adjusted over a range of 5 deg. to compensate for 
varying conditions of humidity. 

6. Where manual operation is employed for control, 
full and clear instructions shall be posted in each 
room. 

7. Nothing in this act shall be construed as oppos- 
ing the thorough ventilation of rooms other than those 
specifically provided for in paragraph 1. The con- 
trolled circulation of air and addition of outside air 
as required for cooling in assembly rooms and other 
spaces is urged, but not demanded by the law. 


34 WASHINGION 
CORRESPONDEN 


A. C. Monahan, formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


Educational Exhibits at the Department of 
Superintendence Meeting 


Booths for the exhibits at the Department of 
Superintendence meeting, to be held in Detroit, 
February 21 to 26, 1931, will be on sale November 
17. This date may be changed by the officers of 
the National Education Association if found nec- 
essary later. However, official notice will be sent 
to all the regular exhibitors at least ten days prior 
to the sale. The same plan of allotting booths will 
be followed as in the past few years. Floor plans 
with booth locations, dimensions, and prices, will 
be sent to the exhibitors, to reach them on the 
morning of the day of the sale. Booths will be al- 
lotted in the order of the receipt of application. 

The exhibits will be located in at least four dif- 
ferent rooms at this meeting, which is a departure 
from the past few years when a single exhibit hall 
has been available for all exhibits. The meetings 
will be held in the Masonic Temple, with the ex- 
hibits in the same building. Four large rooms to 





be used will include the recreation, crystal ball- 
room, fountain ballroom and the drill hall. The 
drill hall has 17,500 square feet of open floor space. 

The main auditorium, where the large meeting 
will be held, has a seating capacity of 5,000. There 
are 12 other meeting places in the building where 
sectional meetings may be held at the same time. 
The building is equipped with a dining room and 
cafeteria which, together, can feed 5,000 persons 
at a time. It is located within easy walking dis- 
tance from the central hotels and restaurants of 
the city. 


Objection to Proposals of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education 


Objections to certain proposals of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education relative to fed- 
eral funds to aid the states in education, have been 
filed with the National Committee by the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 

It will be remembered that the national commit- 
tee, in a “Memorandum of Progress”* printed and 
distributed recently, included a proposal that all 
federal laws be repealed, which give to the states 
financial aid for special types of educational and 
research work. In place of such aid, it proposes 
to give to each state an annual sum of money equal 
to $2.50 for each child in the state under 21 years 
of age. Each state would budget this money 
among the educational activities of the state as it 
saw fit. For five years it would be required not to 
decrease the amount now received from federal 
funds by institutions for special work. 

The proposal if enacted into law, would abolish 
particularly, appropriations to the state colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, the state agricultural 
experiment stations, the Smith-Hughes vocational 
schools, and the Smith-Bankhead schools for the 
rehabilitation and reéducation of persons injured 
in industries. The amount of federal money paid 
each year for these purposes is appreximately as 
follows: 





*See Scnoot Boarp Journat, August, 1930, p. 109. 
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Student’s Chemistry Desk No. 550 


Instructor’s Desk No. 660 











W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
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Domestic Science Desk No. 2000 





Morrill and Nelson Acts for state colleges 

of agriculture and mechanic arts......... $3,000,000 
Hatch, Adams and Purnell Acts for state 

agricultural experiment stations.......... 4,500,000 
Smith-Lever and other funds for codperative 

agricultural extension work.............. 9,700,000 
Smith-Hughes fund for vocational education 7,000,000 
Smith-Bankhead fund for rehabilitation.... 1,000,000 

The totals already paid to the state under these 
various acts is given in the October number of this 
JouRNAL (see p. 66). They approximate $200,000,- 
000 for the land-grant colleges and for the state 
experiment stations. This seems like a large 
amount, but it must be remembered that it in- 
cludes appropriations extending over a period of 
nearly 45 years. They approximate $68,000,000 
to the states for vocational education in a period 
of 13 years, and $10,500,000 for rehabilitation in 
a period of ten years. 

The statement of the executive committee of the 
Land-Grant College Association entitled “Prelimi- 
nary Comments on the Memorandum of Progress 
of the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion,” has been printed by the National Commit- 
tee and is available for those interested. The title 
indicates the nature of the statement of objections. 
It concerns itself largely with questions relative to 
whether or not the National Advisory Committee, 
in its proposal to repeal these appropriations and 
substitute another which might or might not give 
equal amounts to the colleges and schools affected, 
has given enough study to the matter to warrant 
printing the suggestion. It asks for time for the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges to give the 
matter consideration at its next annual meeting in 
November, and it asks that the forthcoming re- 
port of the survey of the land-grant colleges be 
fully considered. This report is now nearing com- 
pletion. The survey was made by the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the actual work was made by a 
committee of persons from various colleges and 
universities and members of the bureau staff. 

The complaint of the executive committee is 
summarized, perhaps, by the following words 
quoted from its statement; referring, of course, to 
the “Memorandum of Progress.” 


FURNITURE 


A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 
306 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Distributors 
SUPERIOR SEATING CO. 
105 W. 40th Street 
NEW YORK 


“It is noted further that the report is a serious 
effort to place the discussion and recommendations 
upon a philosophical basis, and that the discussion 
of principles and policies proceeds upon broad 
pronouncements of theory which are in large part 
debatable and any complete answer to which, there- 
fore, will involve considerable time for study and 
expression.” 


New Editor for the U. S. Office of Education 


The vacancy in the position of chief of the 
editorial division of the U. S. Office of Education, 
occurring since the death of Mr. James Boykin in 
July, 1929, has been filled by the appointment of 
William Dow Boutwell, who was for the past six 
years on the staff of the National Geographic So- 
ciety. Mr. Boutwell is a native of Illinois, and a 
graduate of the University of Illinois. He was two 
years in newspaper work and in the information 
service of the U. S. Post Office Department. In 
the Geographic Society service he has been assist- 
ant to the director of the school service division. 
and as such has been editor of the Geographic 
News Bulletins. He is the author of numerous 
articles in the Geographic Magazine during the 
past five years. 

During the interval since the death of Mr. 
Boykin, Dr. Henry Evans has served as the acting 
chief. He has been a member of the editorial divi- 
sion for many years and is well qualified for the 
work of the past year. 


Textbook Selections for the District of Columbia 
Schools 

Four separate textbook committees, each com- 
posed of teachers, principals, and supervisors, have 
been appointed by Dr. F. W. Ballou, superintend- 
ent of schools, to report with recommendations by 
December 15, on changes suggested for the fol- 
lowing year. Similar committees are appointed 
each year. They report on the books in use and 
suggest changes where such changes should be 
made. It is the understanding that no changes will 
be made until books adopted have been in use for 
three years, unless there is an unusual reason. 





\ 


Student’s Biology Table No. 870 


These reports, with the recommendations of the 
superintendent. go to the school board for action. 
Stronger Frame Walls for School Buildings 


The United States Forest Products Laboratory, § 


at Madison, Wis., has just completed a study of 
side walls for buildings and their strength. Sections 
of walls built up as in actual construction in frame 
buildings, or in buildings framed under a veneer 
of brick, stone, or stucco, were tested by means of 
a device made for that purpose, capable of yielding 
a million pounds of pressure. 

Some of the high lights in the test included the 
first scientific demonstration of the advantage in 
strength and rigidity in putting sheathing diagonal: 
ly instead of horizontally; that plaster on wool 
lath keys in such a way as to make a panel mor 
than four times as strong and seven times as rigid 
as unbraced horizontally sheathed panel; that you 
can use the wrong size nails and waste nails by 
using them where their effect is insignificant; and 
that braces of lumber 1 in. thick by 4 in. wide, it 
the face of the studs diagonally under the sheath- 
ing, constitute one of the best methods of bracing 

“Stronger Frame Walls” is the title of an-ab- 
stract of the technical report of the Laboratory. 
which is graphically illustrated to make the facts 
in the text clearly understood in their application. 
The report which is available to school authorities 
architects, builders, and building engineers, can be 
obtained from the headquarters of the Nation 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at Washing: 
ton, D. C. 


Department of Superintendence Radio Program 

United States Commissioner of Education, Dr 
William J. Cooper, and Supt. Frank W. Ballou, 
Washington, were the speakers in a recent radi 
program, under the auspices of the Department 0! 
Superintendence, National Education Associatiod) 

Dr. Cooper's talk dealt with the maintenance ©! 
educational activities as a gigantic business enter 
prise costing over $2,500,000,000 a year. He urge! 
inquiry as to whether or not the expenditure @ 
this large sum is being done as expertly and efi 
ciently as it might, and suggested the need of 3 
“taking account of stock.” 
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Six types of 
lockers 





This Combination Locker 
Holds Hats and Clothing 
of Six Children 





The BERLOY Line 


Solves Your Locker and 


Storage Problems 


From stock room to principal’s office the BERLOY 
line is at your service with units of steel that are as 
modern as tomorrow. Forty-four years’ supremacy in 
steel has developed BERLOY workmanship and qual- 
ity to a high peak and reduced BERLOY prices to 
new low levels. 


The six types of BERLOY lockers offer a solution to 
every locker problem. They are designed with a knowl- 
edge of school problems. Consider, for example, the 
coat-and-hat-storage problem in our many over- 


the crowded schools. BERLOY offers an easy solution— 
“~‘ the combination locker—designed to serve six pupils; 
oe occupying only the floor spaces of two full length 
tion lockers; and at the same time eliminating the tempta- 
frame . ° 
nee! tion of petty thievery from weak students who should 
Te be protected against themselves. 

Storage Cabinets— ; 
a save time and materials Full information and prices on the BERLOY line may 
oo be secured from your local BERLOY representative 
wo 
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Steel Shelving— 
for every purpose 





Steel Desks — 
to meet all needs 


or by writing The Berger Manufacturing Co., Division 
of Republic Steel Corporation, at Canton, Ohio. Branch 
Offices at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Detroit and 
Cleveland. 





BERLOY 


TT 











Steel Files— 


Seve with Steel a complete line 
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. Dudfield’s Dustless Crayon Trough 


Sanitary - Artistic - Durable - Neat - Easily Installed 


School Officials, Architects, and others who are inter- 
ested in conserving the health of our school children 
should require the use of Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal 
Crayon Trough complete, with metal blackboard trim 
in connection with all blackboards. 


Trough No. 350 is the all-metal type for use in new 
work; No. 351 is the metal dust tray installed in 
wooden trough; and, No. 352 is the semi-metal type 
intended for remodeling work, but may be used in 
new work. 


Where the No. 350 trough is used in connection with 
the No. 400 metal blackboard trim, it makes a fire- 
proof job; and a blackboard installation that is neat in 
appearance and very sanitary. The Trim is installed 
entirely with screws, making it easy to replace broken 
slates without damage to walls. 








Manufacturer 





300 E. 9th St. 


WW/// 
/ 





for Pacific Coast States 


YY, 
///// MIL BROWN & CO. 
/ 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Improved Tray 
and Eraser Cleaner 
with metal Dust Flange 


J] 

J Wood Trough may be 

any design required 
by Architect 











20 GAUGE METAL | 


C2e-28 GAUGE METAL SS) 
| Ngemovanue oust eH 7 
\\ 









It will keep your 
schoolroom free from chalk dust which 


No352 
if breathed into the throat and lungs SN No352-Remopeune 
might lay a foundation for the dreaded q This Trough May Be used 
SenneeNete SNE wie Ueintencanne 
Dudfield’s Dustless Crayon Trough has RIGHT ano LBFT Old Troughs 


been specified and installed in schools in 
nearly every state in the Union. Pro- 





ERASER CLEANER 


tected by U. S. Patents. 


Write us for samples. 


Manufactured by 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


116 W. KANSAS ST. 











ELMHURST REVISES ITS SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


A revised salary schedule, the result of the co- 
Operative efforts of the superintendent, Mr. V. L. 
Beggs, the members of the teaching staff, and the 
executive committee of the teachers’ council, was 
recently adopted by the school board of Elmhurst, 
Illinois. 

The actual preparation of the salary schedule was 
preceded by a careful study of schedules in a large 
number of cities by the members of the committee. 
As a result of the study, the committee prepared a 
statement of aims and principles which was sub- 
mitted to the board of education as a preliminary 
report. 

In revising the salary schedule, an attempt was 
made to accomplish certain definite aims, namely: 
To establish a minimum salary, representing at 
least a sustenance wage; to establish a maximum 
which, combined with a retirement income, would 
be sufficiently high to reward the earlier years of 
experience with proportionately larger increases due 
to greater professional growth and increase of 
value during the years; and finally, to provide 
definite increases for experience during fifteen years 
of tenure. Since the budget was such that it would 
not permit a larger initial increase, and the incre- 
ments were too rapid in reaching the vanishing 
point to adequately reward growth in service, it was 
thought best to reward the teacher for adequate 
training beyond the minimum requirements at a 
rate proportionate to the expense of an education. 
While the basic figure of $1,500 per year.may be 
too low for additional training, it will at least pay 
for a substantial part of such education and will 
be adequate to cover all expense. 

The compensation for this expenditure was set at 
8 per cent, which may be interpreted as permitting 
5 per cent and an additional 3 per cent, which, com- 
pounded annually, would retire the investment in 





LIBERTY, MISSOURI 





twenty years, with the increments to be paid on 
the basis of units of college or university work 
when completed. The increase is figured at the rate 
of $13 per university major or its equivalent. 
Under the plan, experience gained outside of Elm- 
hurst is rated as equivalent to Elmhurst experience, 
with the restriction that no teacher may be accorded 
a place in the salary schedule beyond the sixth 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


Years 








2 Years 3 Years Degrees . 
Exper= Korma Professional justment of present employees to the proposed 
1ence ra n, T . . . . 
r —— en schedule. A suggestion contained in Lewis’s “Per- 
9 $ 120¢ $ 1260 $ 1320 sonal Problems of the Teaching Staff” was finally } 
1 1320 1410 1500 e e fe ° 
2 1416 1556 1656 adopted with some slight modification. 
3 68 2 . e 
r 3908 roa seam The salary increments which are based upon | 
; . oa ao teaching experience, are continuous for a period of 
7 1728 1848 1968 fifteen years, but will be proportionately higher dur- 
a 1728 1908 2028 ° ° ° : 
Q 1848 1968 2088 ing the first three years of service. Following this 
- pen oo 2148 riod, the annual increase will continue at a flat 
11 1968 2088 2208 pe ’ “i 
12 2028 2148 2268 rate of $60 to the thirteenth year. Increases fot 
14 2124 oead 2364 the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth years will 
” 7 —_ 2400 be respectively $48, $48, and $36. All increments } 
are based upon the teaching experience of the indi- 
SPECIAL TEACHERS viduals, irrespective of where it was acquired. No 
i ° hile al sieien teacher will be eligible to appointment on the staff 
Exper-  Yormal Professtonal whose training is not at least equivalent to that 
— required for a diploma from a two-year course in 
0 $ 1500 $ 1560 3 1620 ; 
; a standard teachers’ college. 
1 1620 1710 1800 e e . 
; seas = 1956 Increases in salary will be given for further pro- 
: 1008 sons ease fessional or academic training approved by the su- 
; sais oa po ne perintendent of schools. These increments which 
7 2028 2148 2268 are added to the basic salary, will be computed at 
& 2088 2208 2328 — ° ‘ : 
9 2148 2268 2368 the rate of $13.33 per Chicago University major 
10 — oe 2446 and will be granted as earned, without any require- 
ite ment as to amount of credit to be earned. Thus, 
a the increment for the equivalent of three years of 
peeve Super. Supervising Principals college or university training is $120, and for four 
Exper- visors Less Than 16 Rooms ; -- a ; 40 
tence 16 Rooms or More years’ training for the bachelor’s degree $240. 
0 $ 2040 $ 2040 $ 2400 Recognizing that a certain amount of a 
1 2160 2160 2520 ] i isi i 
; 2280 ene0 enee perience 1s prerequisite to the maximum — 
3 2400 2400 2760 tion to be made by advanced training, the board | 
; seen oaae cane not allowed for immediate credit for such training, 
6 2760 2760 3120 istri ; ver a 
: soap oa ome but has distributed the earned increment 0 , 
A 3000 3000 3360 period of three years, as indicated in the accom 
9 3120 3120 3480 


THE NEW ELMHURST SCHEDULE 
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year. Since there are no available data as to the 
increased worth of supervisory or administrative 
duties compared with classroom duties, it was be- 





lieved desirable to adopt arbitrarily the schedule 7 


for supervisory and administrative offices which, 
following the current practice, is double the scale 
provided for line teachers. 

Objective evidence was used whenever available. 
In its absence some decision had to be made arbi- 
trarily and in accordance with recognized authority 


and practice. One of the most difficult was the ad- F 


panying schedule. 
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SECTIONFOLD 
pa. PAT. OF PARTITIONS 


Folded back in its snug re- 
cess, this unostentatious 
partition reveals the back 
stage of the Providence 
High School, (Chicago), 


main auditorium. 


aoa as 


NOTE the beautiful partition in the background, in ex- 
tended position and, at the sides, the neat decorative 
pocketing of the partition in the foreground. 


PANELLED BEAUTY 
IN FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


HEN owners and builders wanted conformity of beauty in 

the folding partitions that were to divide this beautiful 
interior into smaller units—they naturally and logically turned to 
Wilson Sectionfolds. 

The result, as seen, shows how Wilson craftsmanship combines 
with Wilson experience of 50 years to accomplish the utmost from 
the standpoint of beauty as well as utility, economy and mechanical 
perfection. 

Whether in ornate Gothic, as pictured, for chapel or music room 
interior, or for the plainer needs of auditorium or school gym- 
nasium, Wilson Sectionfold Partitions qualify in every particular. 

One large room for mass assemblage instantly becomes two, 
three, four or more rooms for diversified purposes or to segregate 
interests that would otherwise conflict. They help broaden scope 
of activities, facilitate individual purposes and otherwise increase 
floor space value and utility. 

In new buildings wall recesses pocket the sections as they are 
folded back snugly, easily and quickly. Effective, space-conserving 
types are made for adaption to old buildings. 

Besides these basic Wilson advantages, are the following: 

Communicating shuttle doors. 

Adaptability to different finishes on both sides, to harmonize 
with surroundings. 

Woodwork and hardware, all products of the Wilson factory. 

Five year guarantee with each installation. 

Wilson installation service from coast to coast. 


wy SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS are past the 
experimental stage. Architectsand School Boards 
throughout the country are selecting them for such varied 
scheol purposes as: 


Subdividing “gyms” into several units, preventing inter- 
ference between different games. 


Subdividing auditoriums into class rooms, with black- 
boards part of the partitions optional. 


Subdividing or isolating auditorium stages. 
Subdividing class rooms into smaller units. 
Send for full details and illustrations showing how Wilson 


Sectionfold Partitions are multiplying educational facilities in 
schools, colleges and institutions. 


. Mention Catalog No. 14 


THE J. G. WILsoN CorPORATION 


11 East 38th Street New York City 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions and School Wardrobes. 


“2 OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS [c- 
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generous shower spray with the use of less water—a valu- 
able economy. The one lever, temperature controlled 


Niedecken shower mixer is another advantage and de- 
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NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Features of Advantage 


The easy-clean shower head, described and pictured here, 
is exclusively in the Niedecken. The radially drilled 


shower face, another exclusive feature, gives the usual 


NIEDECKEN 
EASY-CLEAN 
SHOWER HEAD 


Face of shower head com- 
pletely removed by simply 
After 
cleaning, face is replaced — 
a set of notches guiding for 
correct placement and align- 


loosening 3 screws. 


ment as when originally as- 


sembled. 


sirable convenience. The specially designed shower stall 


and base, positively leak-proof for all time, is an un- 
equaled advantage. That is why Niedecken Showers are 


so universally installed, and why you, too, should install 


Niedecken Showers. 


Write now for 
fully explana- 


tory literature. 


\ LOOSENING SCREWS 
WITH NAIL OR WIRE 


HOFFMANN @& BILLINGS MFG. CO. 


THE CONDUCT OF FIRE DRILLS IN 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Supt. M. G. Clark, of Sioux City, Iowa, in a re- 
cent circular to principals, called particular atten- 
tion to the importance of regular fire drills and to 
maintaining everything in the schools in such con- 
dition that a fire drill may be called at any time 
by a fire marshal, a city fire chief, a principal, a 
janitor, a superintendent, or a member of the board 
of education. In each case, the principal is to be 
held responsible for the organization of these drills. 
The fire drill should be organized in such a way 
that children march at least one block away from 
the building, in order that school entrances and fire 
plugs may be left free for the use of firemen, and 
that there may be no danger to children by the 
approach of fire apparatus or interruption in their 
rapid work. No school may be given credit for a 
fire drill unless this phase of the drill is observed. 

Principals were asked to check the following: 

1. Are your fire gongs in good condition for serv- 
ice? Are any ropes, wires, or connections in need 
of repair? If anything is needed in this line, it 
should be given first consideration and an imme- 
diate report should be made to the proper official. 

2. Are all fire extinguishers in good condition for 
use? The date of refilling and last inspection should 
be noted. If any of these are in need of attention, 
a report should be made. 

3. Are all doors in good working order so that in 
case of a fire or fire drill there will be no obstruc- 
tion from the standpoint of locked doors, or doors 
that do not open easily? 

4. Are all stairs and halls clear of obstructions? 

5. Is there any material in hallways, under stairs, 
or other places, which is inflammable and a fire 
menace’ The manner of storing dustcloths, mops, 
and cleaning material should be noted in order to 
make sure that these articles are not kept in a 
place which is insanitary or a fire hazard. 

6. It should be ascertained whether the janitor 
understands his responsibility in the matter of keep- 
ing the doors unlocked, hallways and passages clear 
of obstructions, and the storing of inflammable ma- 
terials in places safe from the standpoint of fire 
and general sanitation. 


205 Becher Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








It was urged that children be thoroughly drilled 
in the matter of school exits during the fall so that 
it will not be necessary to have drills as often dur- 
ing stormy and inclement weather. Pupils and 
teachers should become familiar with the fire sig- 
nal and should practice the drills until they can 
respond quickly to it, whether given by the princi- 
pal, teacher, the janitor, or some outside person. 


TEACHERS AS TEXTBOOK AUTHORS 

There are city school systems in the United 
States where textbooks written by those who are 
in the employ of such school systems cannot legally 
be adopted if the author profits by such adoption. 
In such instances it has been found that the au- 
thors have surrendered their royalties to the school 
system. 

In New York City this rule does not apply. By 
special provision of the charter and of the state 
education law the prohibition against school offi- 
cials being interested in contracts does not apply 
to authors of textbooks. The provision has always 
been in the charter and superintendents and prin- 
cipals have always appeared among the authors of 
texts used in the schools. 

The records of the board of education show 
that of 796,701 elementary schools, arithmetic 
books ordered the past five years in all but 21,974 
were the work of authors within the school system. 

William J. O'Shea, superintendent of schools. 
defends the practice under which most of the books 
used in the city school system are written by mem- 
bers of the system itself. He said he believed the 
“best people to write schoolbooks for use*in New 
York City schools are the people who know the 
situation here.” 

“Drawing royalties is perfectly legal, and as a 
matter of fact the money derived from that sort 
of writing is less than in any other form of literary 
work.” 


SAFETY FOR.SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The National Safety Council has completed a 
study of children’s accident reports, showing that 
during the past school year a total of 276,400 chil- 
dren of school age, suffered 5,311 accidents, each 


one serious enough to require a doctor’s attention 
or to cause the child to lose at least a half day 
from school. Of these accidents, 51 resulted fatally, 
and’ the remainder caused a loss of 17,500 days 
from school, or an average of 3.3 days per accident. 

In the Council’s opinion the magnitude of the 
child accident problem calls for definite and con- 
certed action. In this direction, it is necessary to 
know which are the main hazards, and whether 
children of different ages are affected by these 
hazards to the same extent. 

A study of the findings shows that there was a 
predominance of home accidents, which constituted 
nearly 32 per cent of the total accidents reported. 
“Other” accidents, including those which occurred 
at places other than home or school, and outside of 
school hours, totaled 24 per cent. 

Of the school accidents, those occurring on 
school grounds were most numerous, comprising 
20 per cent of the total of all types. These were 
followed by school-building accidents, which totaled 
15 per cent, and those occurring on the way to or 
from school, which amounted to 9 per cent. These 
findings did not hold for the high-school grades, 
where other acidents were most numerous, and 
where school-building accidents were second in 
frequency. 


4 Fire-prevention week was observed in_ the 
schools of Weirton, W. Va., with the holding of fire 
drills in all the schools. All schools were checked 
for rapidity of exit from the buildings and for order 
and discipline in leaving the buildings. The schools 
were commended by the fire department for the 
excellent manner in which the buildings were 
cleared. 


¢ Weirton, W. Va. The senior high school open- 
ed for the new school year, with an enrollment of 
400 students, as compared with 389 for last year. 
It is anticipated that there will be 100 more stu- 
dents admitted at the opening of the second semes- 
ter, which will make the total enrollment 550 of 
more. The increased enrollment has greatly taxed 
the capacity of the building which was built for 
500 pupils. The school staff comprises 24 teachers. 
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F / A A Few Other Schools 
and Colleges Using 
, American Air Filters 
INCREASED DULUTHS AMHERST COLLEGE 
Amherst, Mass. 
gia DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL ) aor 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
. Durham, N. C. 
‘ HAMILTON JR.HIGHSCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE nee 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
HENRY FORD SCHOOL 
Detroit, Mich. 
HOLY CROSS SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
New Castle, Pa. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Easton, Pa. 
LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MASS. INST. OF TECH. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
| NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
New York City 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
Another example of the economies of oe psn ant gene yh 3.8% in uence. oe — SCHOOL 
beh d air—reduced heating, cleaning and redec- ue wholly to air filtration and humidity ‘hi inoi 
ition oon inant iagenwed health conditions control pn there were no epidemics dur- Sry a? miCe & . 
day in Duluth public schools. ing either period under consideration. ROOSEV ELT 1 SCHOO 
ally In the Endion School, typical of the entire American Air Filters a health, reduce San Francisco, Calif. 
a , the effeéts, determined in a survey by heating costs, save redecorating expense, x 7 
~ heh C. Nielsen Comsans, Engineers, oom prevent stock losses, control molds and bac- ra eee — 
. (1) Fuel Saving: An annual saving of $714.00 _ teria, colle& dangerous or valuable dusts, in- . wrt: f Uy, IN. J. 
“ in — cost, a peers to re- — a a a UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
con- i ti ossible by air filtration. machinery and prolong life of Diesel engin . 
ry to (2) Labor Saving: K 75 selutiien inclean- and air compressors. Fully described in Oakland, Calif. 
ether ing requirements. (3) Redecoration: A prob- _ literature which we will be glad to send you. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
these _ extension z the wr between inside ye = and ae the eens — - _ Chicago, Illinois 
i t — etails to our Engineering Department. i bs 
‘ sas ah enya. 16 ipaedl Pagar Got charge. No obligation. UN IVERSITY OF 
re r CINCINNATI 
oe Cincinnati, Ohio 
AN = 
aaa AMERIC UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
f Lexington, Ky. 
de 0 ? 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
g on Ann Arbor, Mich. 
vim UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
Reno, Nevada 
ytaled S ’ 
to or | F [ L 7 E R VANDEVENTER SCHOOL 
These | COMBINING THE PRODUCTS FOR St. Louis, Mo. 
_— MERLY MANUFACTURED UNDER THE seni the none — VENTURA HIGH SCHOOL 
i FOLLOWING TRADE MARKS: ums, etc., American Air Filters Ventura, Cal. 
efhrency Heduce property depte WALKER SCHOOL 
ciation, ower maintenance costs. Flint Mich. 
Among prominent retail Store users ? 
MID 1 2 are Titche-Gogtinger, Dallas (Pic WELLESLEY COLT EGE 
os eae op Pirie Sear: derswoetdne Cloner Wellesley, Mass. 
aliad Reed Air rrr nnn --- The selection .of American Air 
- order ee | AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO.., Inc., Filters by schools and colleges 
orde Silt Poe 1 108 Central Ave., Louisville, Kentucky. i. 
chools : Te Please send literature on uses of modern air filters. that have unlimited access to ; 
or the ’ a . | tes de: sete Tenia scientific and hygienic counsel, is 
wer) ar 7 se in whic interexecd__.. . 
— x ; | Some proof of the benefits and eco- 
eC eec ns Sie nomies of clean, germ-free, filt- 
| ae Civ. ais ered air. 
en 
t year. 
re stu- ff 
semes- | 
550 or 
> taxed 
silt for | 
| 
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BEFORE RESURFACING 


1706 Fairmount Ave. 








RADIO EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


The radio lesson provides for the necessity of 
the development of ability to follow quickly 
and accurately the directions of the radio 
teacher. There is no chance for interruption 
through needless or even desirable questions. 
The thought of the pupil has a chance to be- 
come continuous and brilliantly active. The or- 
dinary classroom recitation has a weakness in 
this direction. Continued thought, then, is more 
difficult, for there are continual distractions. The 
thought tends to follow certain lines set forth by 
questions, some of which may be relevant, but 
many of which are decidedly irrelevant. 

Planned, definite listening instructions are 
available to the teacher, who, after evaluating 
them, may pass them on to the pupils with per- 
haps additional suggestions of her own. 


ll. To allow the teacher to study in- 
dividual differences 


Few teachers, especially those in the elemen- 
tary school, have more than a few minutes dur- 
ing any one day, when they may study the 
members of their classes. Most of their time is 
taken up in hearing recitations. This becomes 
more largely true as the size of the school di- 
minishes from the city system with one grade 
per teacher to the one-room school with eight 
grades to one teacher. 

With the radio lesson, it is true, we expect 
the teacher to be supplying some activity as well 
as seeing to it that the pupils are doing certain 
things. But with this the teacher will still have 
the golden opportunities for studying individual 
differences. Interesting comparisons may be car- 
ried out between the attitude of the child, as 
he listens, and the degree to which he has been 
successful in his listening, as determined by the 
after-broadcast review. 


RPESUPR FACI/N 


Over 1200 Boards of Education 
Our Satisfied Clients 


aaa 


We guarantee writing surface equal to new boards. 


MOHAWK SLATE MACHINE CO. 


We work during school sessions, after 


school hours or between classes. 
Noiseless — Dustless — No inconven- 
lence. 
Boards not removed from wall. 
Owing to machine improvements and 


large production, prices so low you 


cannot afford to neglect your slate 


blackboards. 












Philadelphia, Pa. 





12. To supply certain needed recreational 
benefits 


The old theory of learning for discipline’s 
sake is fast disappearing. We are understanding 
more fully that the pupil, being human, can 
progress much more rapidly if his learning is 
varied enough to escape becoming monotonous. 
Much of the value of visual aids, etc., can be 
traced to the fact that they vary the work of 
the child, thereby spreading interest over a 
longer period of time. 

Any factory employee who stands at his ma- 
chine day after day performing one simple op- 
eration over and over again, thousands and 
thousands of times, will naturally acquire no 
great love for his vocation. He remains at his 
job largely because nothing else is open to him, 
or because of the very nature of his task he is 
becoming a machine, with too little initiative to 
seek other means of earning a living. On the 
other hand, we have the executive type of posi- 
tion, which requires a different kind of activity 
altogether. Few hours in any day will be spent 
in doing the same task, or at least in doing it 
in the same way. This man is interested and 
stimulated by his job. He enjoys it. 

We may find a parallel in the school child. 
He is even more in need of variety for, being 
younger, he remains satisfied with one type of 
activity a shorter time than does the adult. 
Teachers have been slow to recognize this need 
in pupils. To children, variety is the vehicle con- 
veying interest, and interest in turn conveys 
the desire for purposeful activity, which in turn 
broadens the outlook, and thus advances the 
cause of education. 

The radio lesson, being auditory, appeals to 
another sense. If we are able to combine with 
it the visual by the use of display materials, or 
with touch by the utilization of projects, then 
we shall have made an appeal to three of the 
most important learning senses. It is a favorite 


axiom that the degree of learning is determined 
by the number of senses used. 


ADMINISTRATION 

¢ Mr. Leroy Howe has completed a study of th 

city superintendent in Indiana dealing with thf 

changes in training, experience, tenure, and salar 

of superintendents in Indiana during the perio! 
from 1921 to 1929. 

Mr. Howe concludes that the city superintender 
of 1929-30 is a man with a high-school training 
an A.B. degree, and possibly an M.A. degree, ha\: 
ing a total of 177.3 weeks of college work abov: 
the high school and holding a life first-class license 
He has a median experience of 24.0 years and hg 
been in his present position 7.76 years. receivini 
an annual salary ranging from $3.000 to $3,700 
He is an older man than the superintendent 0 
1921-22 by five or six years. The present schoo 
superintendent has been influenced by the schoof 
legislation of the past eight years. he has set him 
self to work to meet the advanced standards (f 
training, and has been rewarded by longer tenut 
better salary, and the privilege of holding his pos 
tion longer than previous superintendents. 

¢ Open school week will be celebrated in th 
schools of New York City from November 10 | 
14 as a means of bringing three quarters of 
million of parents into the public schools. La 
year, through the combined efforts of the board ¢ 
education, the school organizations. the principal 
and teachers, the number of parent-visitors was l 
creased from 300,000 in 1928 to 500000. Thi 
year it is expected that fully 750.000 visitors W! 
come to the schools. 

A reception committee meets the parents as the 
come to the schools and guides them to the room 
in which their children are at work. At some of th 
schools the parents’ association serves tea in ¢ 
Operation with the domestic-science department 
the school. 

¢ Visalia, Calif. The school district recettl 
voted bonds in the amount of $210,000 for build 
an additional classroom building, with auditom® 
and laboratories, for the high school. The prope 
addition has been made necessary because 
large increase in enrollment. 
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The folding partition with no hinges— 
no hangers—All hardware is concealed 
and is so rugged that extreme abuse 
cannot impair its smooth operation. 
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Fairhurst Unit-Fold Partition installed in Passaic (N. J.) Y. W. C. A. 
Louis E. Jallade, Architect, New York. 
This Partition is made up of single door units. Each door rolls on two ball bearing 
wheels on a narrow track flush with the finished floor. 
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Frank E. Hahn, and Brian Boylinson, Architects 
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t schoil “Combining the carefree luxury and conveni- 
e schor : - * 
set him ence of an hotel with the dignity and charm of 
— a private home,” the Warwick in Philadelphia 
i t ° e ° ° 
his posi equipped its 1456 windows with shade cloth by Another view of the Passaic Y. W. C. A. showing the partitions -—. In . — 

sia | Stewart Hartshorn. at SL nanan 

In Us . ‘i 
er 101 This shade cloth— spun, woven and finished 
“ col by Stewart Hartshorn —represents the enduring THIS IS IMPORTANT: Even excessive settling of a build- 
board 0 quality demanded by discriminating architects ing does not hinder the smooth operation of a Fairhurst 
rincipal and builders. Write for samples. Partition because each door rolls on the floor and is con- 
00. “Thi nected to the over-head guide in such a way that any varia- 
itors Wil tion in the height of the opening is automatically compen- 

‘“ STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY sated for. Large partitions for dividing auditoriums and 

ay 250 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. gymnasiums are available, the single door units being most 
ne of th suitable for large work. 
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Above: Coldwell **L-Twin"’ motor lawn mower and roller. 
Mows and rolls simultaneou sly 4 to 6 acres a day. With 
gang units ‘attached it cuts a 60-inch swath, ten acres a 
day on one gallon of gasoline. 


Lawn Mowing and Rolling 
Kquipment for Spring 
HEN budgeting spring supplies 


you are invited to send for de- 
tails of the Coldwell Dependable 
Lawn Mowers and Rollers. There 
is a model suited for every size of 
lawn or athletic field. 
Your school lawns, tennis courts 
and athletic fields can be main- 
tained in “top form” at surprisingly 
low cost by installing Coldwell 
Dependable equipment. 




































Sales and service depots everywhere 
Full particulars on request 













CoLpWELL LAWN Mower Company, 
NewsurcHu, N. Y. U. S. A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 


Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers 
Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 


















IRON 
SS WIRE 
, FENCES 


OFFER A MEANS OF MAKING 
SCHOOL ATHLETICS PAY. 
The only satisfactory way to collect admis. 
ee sion revenue for the support of student athletics 
js. is to control admission through the gates of an 
enclosing fence. 





WRITE FOR 
STEWART As a matter of fact, a prompt decision on 
FENCE your part might well place a fence around your 


athletic field in time to make this Football sea- 
son a profitable one. 


Whether Iron or Chain Link Wire Fence 

claims your preference you ought to know of 

POST Stewart's latest achievement. For full informa. 
CONSTRUCTION tion write— 


SPECIFICATIONS 
WITH 
OVAL-BACK 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 


Incorporated 


605 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








WAYNE SECTIONAL 
Steel Grandstand 
The Type E 
Vv 


/ TO SELL AS LOW AS ) 
20 | 
| Per Seat 


for stands having a few rows, and only slightly 
\ higher for stands having a larger number of rows. 









The Type E design contains exclusive features never 
before incorporated in a stand selling at such low 
prices. 


Send now for complete information. 
WwW 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 


Wayne, Penna. 
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Automatic 
chiveam Control 


No lips need touch two-stream 
projector, which gives ideal hy- 
gienic and practical drinking 
mound with automatic stream 
control to guarantee uniform 
height of drinking stream regard- 
less of pressure variation. 


on ow t worry shoul 
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servicing probleme se 


Once a Halsey Taylor fountain is installed, there is a pleasant 
freedom from annoyance and frequent servicing. Stream is 
always at practical drinking height, water always in the bowl 
—not on the floor—regardless of pressure! A type for any need 
—write! The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


The John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, O. 
Geo. M. Hopkinson, 
Arch’t. 





No. 703 (Battery Wall Type) 


Cast-iron trough with apron vitreous enameled, 
on painted iron brackets; brass supply fittings; 
self-closing supply valves, loose key compres- 
sion stop; three’ projectors! 


HALSEY TAYLOR QDyinking Fountains 


SNPNWP WNW HAA HN ag RRR QW 








CLEARFIELD’S SCHOOL 
ADVENTURES — III 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


At the suggestion of Superintendent Graham, 
we agreed to study this report carefully, with a 
view to its adoption at our next regular monthly 
board meeting. As we adjourned, Sam Jones 
remarked, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, we've had 
recently some very profitable monthly meet- 
ings.” And there was no dissenting voice. 


THE BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS AS 
SHOWN BY RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


have not been mentioned in the rules and 
regulations? ‘ 

Of course these duties are performed, and 
performed in a more or less satisfactory man- 
ner. Schools could not function otherwise. How- 
ever, the present consideration of the problem 
deals with business administration as set down 
in rules and regulations, not with practices such 
as opportunistic makeshifts in times of emer- 
gency, or oral agreements or understandings be- 
tween boards of education and their officers. 

The figures in this table show that rules and 
regulations present little agreement as to the 
business duties considered important enough to 
mention. They fail in practically all cases to 
provide definitely for the administration of all 
the important business duties that arise in con- 
nection with the administration of school 
systems. 

(To be Concluded) 


TWO INTERESTING RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


ter, and the classrooms are fitted with hardwood 
floors and hardwood trim. 

The building, which was designed by Messrs. 
Study & Farrar, St. Louis, cost $40,000. 

The new Moline District School, at Baden, 
Mo., is a three-room building intended to ac- 


commodate about 100 children. The founda- 
tions are of cast stone, the bearing walls are of 
tile and brick, and the floors and partitions are 
of wood-joist construction. The outside steps are 
of concrete and the entry has a brick floor. The 
basement has a concrete floor, and the corridor 
and classrooms, as well as the stairs, are hard 
wood. 

The building cost $20,000 and was designed 
by Messrs. Study & Farrar, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from Page 53) 
room has an ornamental iron balcony at the 
rear and huge beams supporting the roof. A 
large basement room under the auditorium is 
floored with concrete and arranged for recrea- 
tion during the rare periods of inclement 
weather. The boiler room and space for the 
janitor are also in the basement under the audi- 

torium. 

In the south wing of the building is the 
kindergarten measuring 68 by 34 ft. This room 
also faces east and south. The room has a large 
bay window or sunroom. 

The classroom windows of the Lincoln School 
are of the three-sash type, with long blinds 
hanging from rollers above. The classrooms 
which are plastered have slate blackboards and 
linoleum tack strips. The classroom doors are 
of plain oak veneer, finished in natural color on 
the inside, and painted green on the outside, to 
harmonize with the other wood trim. 

The administrative offices of the school con- 
sist of an office for the principal, a library, and 
a toilet. The pupils’ toilets are on either end of 
the classroom section, with both outside and in- 
side entrances. The teachers’ room is on the 
second floor between the stairway and the 
auditorium. 

There are seven classrooms on the second 
floor, two of which are above the kindergarten, 
and there are four classrooms on the first floor. 

Following is the space occupied by the vari- 
ous units of Lincoln school: 





Square Feet Percentage 








Op a 7,964 27.80 
Cloisters, terraces, platiorms, 
PUES 5.54.4-445, 43:40 000 art 4-408 5,591 19.20 
Auditorium, stage, projection 
6490.04 65 4040450840055 4,134 14.40 
Playroom, boiler room, ramps. 4,032 14.00 
Sunroom, grade room, plat- 
form, toilets, cloakroom..... 2,434 8.50 
Stairways, passages, janitor’s 
closet, wall lockers......... 1,827 6.40 
Girls’ and boys’ toilets........ 986 3.40 
Tin decks, composition roof... 937 3.27 
Office, teachers’ room, platform, 
toilets, cloakroom .......... 885 3.1 
MME: Sexicnieeanegat uses 28,790 100.00 
Detailed Cost Statement 
RSOTEFEL COMUERGE 55 icc cccicscaeen $74,538 
Se ree are ee) mare eee 5,687 
RSS re eee 5,640 
| er ee ee ery ee 2,990 
Aromitect (6 per cent)... ..6..<0.... 5,436 
seanaard time clock. .........685.. 448 
Interior decorating................ 508 
ee GR re 342 
Intercommunicating telephone...... 216 
SEE 5 dsr wR ase e oS Peed 5 i 117 
ND ge a AR OL NG ROAR 110 
NE die don viee with eate ee catia $90,031 


ORGANIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR SUPERVISION 


(Concluded from Page 59) 


In about two thirds of the schools supervision is 
at present the joint responsibility of administra- 
tive officers and department heads or specialists. 
A study of the supervisory activities in these 
schools indicates that the more traditional su- 
pervisory activities, such as classroom visitation, 
are not only little used by supervisors but are 
little valued by teachers. On the other hand, 
principals are encouraging other types of activi- 
ties which are well received by teachers. Group 
meetings, professional study, extension courses, 
and curriculum construction are examples. The 
suggestion is that general and special supervi- 
sors may be able to divide their activities in 
such a manner as to solve the problem. Perhaps 
there are certain activities (especially those 
which do not involve inspection or detailed 
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IT IS THE UNFORSEEN EXPENSE ARISING FROM INCREASED 
MAINTENANCE OR COSTLY BUILDING REPAIRS 
THAT THROWS SCHOOL BUDGETS OFF 


© 


CRANE 





AS FAR AS PLUMBING SYSTEMS GO, YOU CAN MINIMIZE SUCH UNFORSEEN 
EXPENSES BY SELECTING CRANE QUALITY IN PIPING 
MATERIALS AS WELL AS IN FIXTURES 

















study of the individual teacher’s work) which 
can best be carried on by the principal as a gen- 
eral supervisory officer. At the same time it may 
be that there are other activities like visitation 
and conferences in regard to detail of teaching 
method which can best be carried on by special- 
ists who have no rating or inspectorial function. 
It would appear that the success of the plan 
would be determined by the care with which the 
various activities are studied and allocated to 
general and special supervisors. 


The Influence of Teacher Training 


A large proportion of the activity for instruc- 
tional improvement in the high schools studied 
is teacher-initiated and conducted. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect that as teacher-training levels 
rise, teachers will assume more and more re- 
sponsibility and initiative for the improvement 
of their own teaching. The result will perhaps 
be that the principal will not be looked upon as 
one ‘“‘who tells teachers how to teach” but rather 
as a professional leader of teachers who are 
themselves competent to evaluate and improve 
their own teaching. In this way inspection and 
giving orders would assume a less important 
place in the principal’s activities. Professional 
leadership and scientific attitude would be sub- 
stituted for submission to authority. 


Need of Experimental Studies 


It appears that the solution of the problem of 
the organization for supervision in high school 
will depend upon the determination of the part 
which is to be played by principals and teachers 
in the various activities for the improvement of 
instruction. At the present time there is almost 
complete absence of experimental studies in the 
allocation of administrative or supervisory func- 
tions. The attitudes of teachers and other edu- 


cators are, of course, largely based upon their 
experiences with the several types of organiza- 
tion under existing allocations of function. 
Other allocations of activities might operate to 
change the attitudes of both teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Experimental studies in this field 
are greatly needed. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


4 Children’s Book Week will be observed in the 
schools November 16 to 22. 


¢ The American School of the Air is codperating 
with educators throughout the country to establish 
an efficient and authoritative system of supple- 
mentary education by radio, in which it is hoped 
that science, industry, and education will contribute 
their experience and resources for the benefit of 
6,000,000 boys and girls who benefit by this new 
method of instruction. 

The Columbia Broadcasting Company, of New 
York City, sent representatives to the leading 
schoolmen of the country to get their opinions and 
suggestions on the likes and dislikes of children in 
the matter of radio subjects. 


4 A recent circular issued by the superintendent’s 
office at Washington, D. C., asks for recommenda- 
tions in the matter of changes in textbooks to be 
taken up on December 15. The four committees 
in charge of the respective divisions of the school 
system are asked to submit statements, indicating 
the weaknesses of the books to be displaced, and 
the merits of the books to be recommended for 
possible use. 

Under the plan, books adopted are retained for 
three years. A change in textbooks renders the text 
replaced practically valueless, so that no change 
should be made without careful and intelligent 
study. 

Each textbook committee is required to make a 
single report each year to the superintendent. No 
requests for changes for the succeeding school year 
may be made after the stipulated date. Suggestions 
and recommendations from teachers and school 


officials are regularly solicited by the respective 
committees. 

¢ The Montana Textbook Commission has 
changed the textbooks for elementary schools in 
three important subjects, to bring them up to 
modern standards. The changes which are the 
most radical in twenty years, affect all geographies, 
histories, and physiologies now in use. The order 
becomes effective in September, 1931. 


¢ Seventy members of the teaching and super- 
vising. staffs of the New York City schools are 
authors of textbooks, from which principals have 
free access to requisition for use in their schools. 
The larger number of the books are used in the 
elementary schools. Supt. William J. O’Shea, asso- 
ciate and district superintendents, directors, and 
principals are among the authors of listed books. 

The records of the school board show that most 
of the books ordered are those of official authority. 
Of 796,000 elementary-school arithmetics ordered 
during the past five years, all but 21,900 were the 
work of authors within the school system. Super- 
intendent O’Shea has defended the practice under 
which most of the books used in the schools are 
written by members of the system. He believes 
the “best people to write such books are the peo- 
ple who know the situation in the city.” 


¢ The United Parents’ Association of New York 
City, through its school lunch committee, has pro- 
posed a survey of eating places in school neighbor- 
hoods, taking up the matters of publicity, improve- 
ment, supervision of prices, ethics, food quality, 
and health standards. A study will be made of the 
department of health standards for lunchrooms 
and pushcarts in school districts. 


4 The school board of East Windsor, Conn., has 
completed the preparation of a new set of rules and 
regulations for the government of the schools. The 
preparation of the rules was accomplished undef 
the direction of a committee, composed of Mr. G. 
S. Potwin, secretary of the board, and Mr. Alfred E. 
Standish, supervisor of the schools. 
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(Right) PrerVeENT with all parts removed 
except the mixing damper, motor and the 
base assembly, which includes the fresh air 
and recirculation damper. This assembly, 
like all the other parts, can be removed 
without tools. 









(Right) PEERVENT with 
front plate removed, 
showing base assembly, 
air filter, motor and fan 
assembly, mixing damper 
and top of new PEERFIN 
Radiator. 


18) A ANA ERE TR 


(Right) PEERVENT with mixing damper 
removed to show the new PEERFIN 
Radiator and automatic control mech- 
anism which operates the mixing 


damper. 





Advantages of the Improved PEERVENT Unit 








System of Heating and Ventilating 


Lip PEERVENT Unit System permits independent 
service for each room with ample flexibility for 
changing weather conditions. Due to the exposure, win- 
dow area and other factors, some rooms are harder to heat 
than others in the same building. It is here that independent 
heat control is provided by the use of PEERVENTs. 


It is impossible to determine exactly the amount of 
heat necessary on any given day due to changes in direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind. With PEERVENTs you 
have absolute control over these factors and the heat can 
be regulated by either the hand-operated or the thermo- 
stat-operated control on the PEERVENT. 


Only rooms in use need be operated. Therefore, all 
expense for ventilating unoccupied rooms is eliminated. 


PEERVENTS offer thorough ventilation without drafts. 
The heated fresh air is so diffused upon entering the room 
that it is possible to stand or sit close to the PEERVENT 
without discomfort. 


PEERVENTS are absolutely quiet in operation. They 
are also easy to install in old buildings. Write for the 
Peerless illustrated catalog. 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


EER\ N PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
RE RE a 
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In the North Toronto Technical 
School, Toronto, Ont. 


the New ““SF’”’ 


= g . 
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IDEAL STORAGE 


OF HAN 


eee 
‘a 
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A-Cabinet, single 
depth. Capacity 20 
prs. 1-lb. clubs; 20 
prs. 1-lb. bells, and 20 


wands. $32.00 net, set 
:2—p , ~ - up, Providence, R. I. 
eae } AA-Cabinet, double 
Twenty-one new “SF” Model Sani-Dris help to keep | depth. Capacity 32 
the washrooms always clean and sanitary in this ; ik lubs: 32 
fine new Canadian Technical School. Their installa- prs. 1-lb. clubs; 32 
tion insures continuous washroom drying service —a prs. 1-lb. bells, and 40 
om more aa ~ — freedom Heese — wands. $44.00 net, set 
skin — an individual dry for every student—and a ee 
lower cost for the school. Saves 60% to 90%. Mail up, Providence, R. I. 
coupon for new booklet describing the new “SF” Ort bi “i 
SANI-DRI and its twelve betterments. ther cabinets for 
Electrical Division clubs or bells only. 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY ; & 
North Chicago, Illinois 
gate Division A.S.B.J. 11-30 } 
| CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CoO., . { 
| North Chicago, Illinois i 
| Please send me a copy of your new ; * 
l booklet, ‘‘The Airway to Efficiency.” i © 
IN asa a5 08 AT CASI Aa ak RAPTORS eS ER OR EOS yA ; 
| gi) ENO OP COE ir eR een ee ai Eo eC . ic NEW YORK 
Street SP ee POP eT ee Re Tee Cr ee eee t. 214 East 40th St. 
ee Oe ne ee ee re ere Se ee 


Send for folders of other Steel Cabinets, Set up, 
Lockers, and Gymnasium Apparatus. 


| 
! 
7 NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 
| 
| 


D APPARATUS IN 


NARRAGANSETT 
STEEL 
CABINETS 


“K” Game Cabinet, 
40” wide, 1614” deep, 
60” high. Shelves 
with front edges 
turned up. Keeps 
game equipment un- 
der lock and key. 
$24.00 net, 
Providence, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO 


1504 Monadnock Blk. 





SCHOOLHOUSE FIRE INSURANCE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(Concluded from Page 58) 


Third, this brings us to the most vital and 
important result to be attained, which far be- 
yond any other benefit derived, should cause 
serious consideration and early adoption of the 
plan by all districts: the conservation of the 
lives of school children and teachers. For years 
past, plans, suggestions, recommendations, and 
laws galore have been showered upon school 
boards, covering corrections and safety features, 
but experience has taught those of us who have 
endeavored to follow these suggestions, laws, 
etc., that they are mostly ineffectual, often un- 
reasonable, and very expensive. Experience has 
also taught that no one can locate the real seri- 
ous hazards as well as the trained eye of the ex- 
pert insurance engineer and usually his recom- 
mended corrections are most simple and inex- 
pensive. With the information derived by the 
use of the questionnaire the insurance engineer, 
through the insurance adviser, can, from time to 
time, inspect the various buildings, particularly 
those requiring corrections, with the object of 
advising how existing fire hazards can be elimi- 
nated at a minimum cost, which will usually 
result in a substantial reduction in rate. Above 
all, however, the school buildings, in becoming 
better insurance risks, immediately become safer 
buildings in which to house our children. A 
number of ghastly instances throughout the 
country could be cited where school boards 
waited until something happened before cor- 
recting fire hazards which caused unnecessary 
frightful loss of life and property. 


A HIGH SCHOOL FOR FEW 
(Continued from Page 54) 
only 150 years ago saw the construction of one 
of California’s earliest missions— San Juan 
Capistrano, built about 1780. 


The classic entrance, which reflects only mild- 
ly the exuberant spirit of the Spanish Colonial 
architecture, dominates the front of the build- 
ing and faces the Pacific and the setting sun. A 
cloister which extends to the left across the 
front of the building, emphasizes further the 
spirit of the design. 

The vestibule is entered from the main doors, 
and leads to a foyer, from which the student or 
visitor may enter the principal’s office, the main 
corridor of the school, the library, or the audi- 
torium. 

The main corridor of the building adjoins the 
various classrooms. Along the right side are 
four recitation rooms. On the left side of the 


corridor there are two cloakrooms, with adjoin- 





ing toilets, a restroom for the teachers, and a 


cooking laboratory. An outside door opens from 
the cooking room, from which supplies are re- 
ceived. At the end of the main corridor there is 
a general-science laboratory. All of the instruc- 
tional rooms have casement windows, with tran- 
soms for ventilation. 


| 


The shops for manual training are located in 7 
a building entirely separate from the academic | 


structure. 

The auditorium has a modern stage and 
dressing rooms and is equipped for community 
use, as well as for school activities. The arrange- 


(Concluded on Page 128) 





AUDITORIUM AND DRESSING ROOM EXITS, SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
T. C. Kistner, Architect, San Diego, California 
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Weather 


..« but tts always JN Ve 
fair weather insidel*)” ~ 


ALL is deepening into winter...it’s open season for raw 
winds and sudden storms. 





dint Let them blow! Windows are shut tight...yet the classroom 

mic is filled with pure outdoor air, filtered, tempered to even 

: warmth, and circulated without drafts. Startevant Unit Heater- 

and Ventilators keep the classroom healthful, comfortable, and 

a always at the right temperature...regardless of the weather 

- outside. Fresh in mind and body, students can get full benefit 
from their work. 


Good air is a distinct factor in keeping up attendance and 
standards of scholarship. Many schools...old and new...have 
| made this factor constant with Sturtevant Unit Heater-Venti- 
lators. Full information is given in Catalog 361. Ask our 
nearest office to mail you a copy. 


| B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 

| Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 410 So. Michigan Ave. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; 
Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis: Newark: New York; Omaha: Pittsburgh; Portland, Me.; 
Portland, Ore.; Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C.; - Canadian 
Offices at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. + Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd.. Winnipeg. 

lso Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 


Sturleva Nl Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR ere FILTERED CLEAN er» AND TEMPERED 


po 
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OW Every Gym Can Afford an 
Automatie Eleectrie 


SCORE BOARD 


The new REMOTOMATIC is priced within the 
reach of every gym. R is the greatest bargain ever 
offered in electric score boards. Fully automatic, it 
shows scores and minutes to play—either 16 or 20 
minute halves. Operates by remote control—from 
officials’ table or other convenient location, 

Large white figures on a gloss black field, framed 
in tiffany blue or class colors. Score changes and 
time flashes are executed by push button. The RE- 
MOTOMATIC comes a complete unit, ready to 
hang up and plug into any 110 volt outlet—either 
AC or DC. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO, U. S: A. 


a 


aN 


Exclusive 


|S'LOUIS GU 


| Distributors 
CLASS OF f| " | mM) for the United 
| V4 : 1930 e States 





(Concluded from Page 126) 
ment is such that the entire auditorium may be 
used without disturbing the school. Fire exits 
are numerous enough to care for the 300-odd 
seating capacity if it should be necessary to 





TABLE | 


Number of States Making Certain Statutory Re- 
quirements as to Teacher’s Contract Forms 


Stipulation Required in Contract 


A NEW STANDARD 


of dependable performance has been 
set by the 


Program Clock for Schools 


and it will pay you to learn of its ad- 
vantages. No school can afford to be 
without one. 


OUR SIGNAL EQUIPMENT CIR- 
CULAR will interest you. It tells 


you how to wire your building for 
a bell system. 
Bells, Gongs, Transformers and 
wire may be ordered by mail and 
$150. F.O.B. Factory — installed by your own students. 
Install it yourself 


; Our engineering department is at 
It requires no 


your service. Let us solve your 


servicing 
problems. 


More expensive clocks cost more at the beginning. 
Cheaper clocks cost more in the end. 
MURDA is the outstanding value on the market today. 


Built upon an 80 beat Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Program 
Clock is a simple, dependable device which will operate automatically 
all the bells in the building on from one to four separate circuits, silenc- 
ing them at night and on Saturday and Sunday. 


No expert servicing 
is ever required on its simple mechanism. 


Initial expense is low and 
cost of upkeep is negligible. 
Write us for descriptive literature. 


THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 


631 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


keeping a daily register, 38 states; report tru- 
ants, 23 states; to follow the course of study, 
11 states. 


Number of The most common grounds for dismissal as 


States 


; wie come es provided by statutes are: immorality, 23 states; 

empty the room in an emergency. Hee ie gst or mentis...... / inefficiency, 23 states; willful neglect of duty, 
The building has a flat roof, except over the Amount of total eee 8 24 states; misconduct, 11 states. 

two-story portion which is covered with dark- Contract form to be made or approved by ‘ 

red tiles. The outer walls are light brown to SONG ROOM aaa ceca ccsvnensves cree 7 Conclusion 

harmonize with the red of the roof and the deep SINE SU eddies Kr P 8 GSES Fa See eR s The law of contracts of employment applies 

green of the surrounding planting. Total Ne, dremeeedled...ccicacccasscs 44 to teacher’s contracts except as modified by the 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF TEACHERS’ 
CONTRACTS 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


termining the wording of teacher’s contracts by 


states. a No. 
; . MIE Sia iacastcees 2 
Details of Requirements Deleware .....000... 
Table II shows the distribution by states of 0 Fete eee ee ences Z 
the frequencies of the statutory requirements jpONN’ so 
° $ $ We Va eae 4 
shown in Table I. It is to be interpreted as fol- Kansas .............. 1 
lows: The 24 states listed are the only states Maryland ............ 1 
making any of the statutory requirements listed Massachusetts ........ 1 
in Table I. These 24 states account for the total Michigan ............ : 
‘ : gs WIFONESGEA. oii cscs 2 
of 44 frequencies each in the measure indicated. Mississippi ........... 1 
No state makes all 5 of the requirements; 3 Missouri ............ 2 
states each make 4; 2 states each make 3; 7 Nebraska ............ 1 
states each make 2; and 12 states each make 1 Nevada ...%......... 1 
of the requirements of stipulation in the con- New Jersey --.------ ‘ 
vest This table alae ia € ‘led f A INOW BOOM sisccccdcs 2 
ract form. This table also is compi rom An- North Carolina... 1 
derson’s chart,’* which shows 23 states as mak- Oklahoma ........... 1 


ing no statutory requirement of a stipulation in 
teachers’ contracts. One state is shown making 


TABLE II 


Distribution of the Frequencies of the Statutory Re- 
quirements Shown in Table I by States 


statutes. A contract is an agreement — a “‘meet- 
ing of minds” — between two parties, the one 
offering a service or a position and the other 
accepting the service or position on exactly the 
terms of the offer. Such an agreement consti- 


maaan Tee ’ tutes a contract and creates a legal obligation 
South Dakota ....... 3 affecting both parties. This contract may or 
Vermont ............. 2 may not be evidenced by a written instrument. 
Virginia .......-..+0s 2 Thirty-five states require written instruments 
Wee VEER ..+..+. | to evidence teachers’ contracts with some or all 
NUIRCOTIN, -5364.0545-460-8 1 
___ school boards. Statutory requirements as to stip- 
Total No. Frequen- ulations in the contract vary. The most common 
CHS cecscescscess 44 stipulations are as to the financial consideration 
Number of States listed 23 and the length of term. 
Sooo statutory re. EQUAL PAY FOR NEW JERSEY TEACHERS 
QUITCIRCNE 2 ..c5050 24 SUSTAINED 
a ee Dr. Charles H. Elliott, New Jersey state com- 
aa tited ee. 1 missioner of education, in a recent decision, has 
__.__ nullified the dual salary schedules of the board of 
Webel osc ecdcacces 4g education of Elizabeth, and has ordered the board 


to formulate a new schedule, paying eighteen wom- 
en teachers the differences between the new and 





a stipulation not listed in Table I, hence all 48 
states are accounted for. 

Contractual duties, and the causes for and 
appeals from dismissal are, of course, affected 
by legislation whether contracts be required in 
writing or not. Every one of the 48 states has 
some legislation affecting the employment of 


Loc. cit. 


teachers. The most common statutory provi- 
sions deal with the minimum length of the 
school term, 46 states; holidays, 41 states; pay 
for attending institute, 35 states; closing of 
school during institute, 27 states; length of 
term of teachers’ contracts, 25 states; length of 
the school day, 26 states. 

The most common duties of teachers required 
by statute are: the making of reports, 41 states; 


old rates. 

It appears that the board of education of Eli- 
zabeth, New Jersey, in January, 1927, had adopted 
a salary schedule which discriminated against wom- 
en teachers on the staff. The teachers involved ap- 
pealed their case to the state commissioner of edu- 
cation, contending that the board had adopted 4 
maximum salary of $3,175 for men, and $2,875 for 
women. 
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| Four More of New J snes Mode: n School 


adopt 
Buckeye Pheatovent 
Modern V entilation 


The Unit System 
of Heating and Ventilating 











Vernon L. Davey Junior High School, East Orange, a. 
Contractor: Frank Pp. Farrell, Newark, N. J. 
Architects: Guilbert & wasn reat N. J. 


~s So 
bal amt 


High School, Milburn, N. J. 
Contractor: N. F. Cantello, Elizabeth, N. di 
Architects: Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 


Washington High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


High and Grade School, Somerville, N. J. 
Contractor: Elling Bros., Grove Street, Somerville, N. J. 
Architect: ds Noble Pearson & Son, Perth Amboy, N. I. 


Fresh Air-Filtered Air~W armed Air- Diffused Air in Every Classroom 


Se. ; 
PY wr 


Pe COMPANY 


400 Dublin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sales and Service Oftces. ————A $$ _____—_———_— seaman 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEWARK RICHMOND, VA. SPOKANE TULSA, OKLA. 


Main Office 
and Factory 


BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK CITY SALT LAKECITY ST. LOUIS YOUNGSTOWN 
BOSTON DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO SYRACUSE Canadian Office 
BUFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SEATTLE TOLEDO TORONTO | 
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The Only Standard System / /@ | 
for the Proper Care - | 





“UNACCOUNTED FOR CAUSES COST 
D ceeenammninendl 


IDENTIFIES 


PROTECTS 
CLASSIFIES COURKEYS 


Write for a complete descriptive folder 


Thayer TelKee Corp., 656 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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AFEST & 


FOR 
SCHOOLS 


Reonedien of Fire Drills 


FIRE —shrieking children run terror-stricken for the 
stairways. A child stumbles—falls, others fall over his 
body —IT’S A PANIC! Smoke-crazed children hurl 
themselves frantically over the down-trodden bodies of 
classmates, crushing out tender lives. 

The only guarantee of a safe exit in time of fire is the Potter Tubu- 
lar Slide Fire Escape—the first fire escape to be approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories —the fire escape that provides swift 


escape without the students passing through corridors full of blind- 
ing smoke and gases. 


NEVER has a single injury or loss of life occurred. Detroit schools 
ordered 33 Potters since May. 


Interesting book on request 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1858 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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This shows how easily and quickly 
children COAST TO SAFETY 
through the POTTER TUBULAR 
SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE. Installed 
on buildings two to five stories 


Panies 
will start 














Over 3,050 installations have been made and 









THE IMPORTANCE OF EARLY DISCOVERY 
OF IMPAIRMENT OF HEARING 


Dr. Russell G. Means, Columbus, Ohio 


Hearing tests in the Columbus Schools begin 
with the third-grade pupils and go through the 
ninth grade. It has been found that over 5.3 per 
cent of these children show enough defect in hear- 
ing to. handicap them in their schoolwork. 

It is difficult to arrange tests for children of a 
younger age, but teachers and parents should be 
very alert to recognize early deafness, and if found, 
a competent specialist should be consulted. Treat- 
ment should be followed until the hearing is re- 
stored. The important part of recognizing deafness 
is to realize the underlying causes and attack these 
diseases early, or more important still, is to pre- 
vent them if possible. Certain infections that con- 
stitute a menace to good hearing should be re- 
cognized. They are: frequent colds, sore throat or 
tonsilitis, a chronic discharging nose, or sinusitis, 
commonly called “sniffles.” The acute eruptive 
fevers or contageous diseases as measles, scarlet 
fever, occasionally chicken pox, and frequently 
diphtheria often seriously affect ears. Diphtheria 
can be eliminated by immunization with toxin-anti- 
toxin, and I want specially to make the plea to use 
scarlet fever antitoxin in every case of the disease, 
as even a light case may do great damage to the 
ears. Twelve per cent of all deafness can be traced 
to scarlet fever as a cause. No child should be 
needlessly exposed to any of these communicable 
diseases. 

It has been stated that 50 per cent of all adults 
suffer with more or less deafness, and that 60 to 
80 per cent of this great economic handicap could 
have been avoided by early preventive measures, 
or by early recognition and subsequent treatment. 
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Hearing cannot be normal in the presence of an 
obstructed or a “runny” nose. This indicates di- 
sease of the tonsils and adenoids or infection in 
the sinuses. If allowed to go untreated, detrimental 
changes in the ears are sure to follow. Prevent 
childhood diseases — treat all respiratory diseases 
seriously — never neglect an earache or a discharg- 
ing ear. These are the “stop and look” signs that 
allow you to hear. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


“There should be no hesitancy upon the part of 
a teacher in excluding from school any pupil ap- 
parently ill or suspected of being ill,” says Dr. P. 
H. Bartholomew, state health director of Nebraska. 
“The principle of prevention must be uppermost in 
mind and action if incidence of disease is kept 
down and averted. School boards should sustain 
this constructive procedure. Occasionally where 
contagious disease develops, a strong inclination 
toward closing school arises. This obsolete practice 
should be discontinued, for experience has demon- 
strated that if schools are closed in the face of a 
threatened epidemic and pupils not kept isolated 
upon their respective premises, the disease is prac- 
tically certain to spread.” 

4 The audiometer will be used to detect defective 
hearing in pupils in the public schools of Illinois. 
Tests that will detect defective hearing are avail- 
able for the benefit of all the pupils in the schools 
of Illinois. Arrangements for this service, in a scien- 
tific manner, and at no cost to the school districts 
or officials, were completed, through a conference 
between officials of the state departments of public 
health and public welfare. 

4 The health department, of New York state, in 
combating diphtheria, urges that the child entering 
school for the first time should especially be given 





toxin-antitoxin. The department is engaged in a 
systematic campaign against diphtheria. 

4 The educational committee of the Wisconsin 
state medical society has recently declared that the 
health of the 175,000 rural school children is below 
that of the city children, due to the fact that city 
school children are provided with a more adequate 
medical-inspection service. 

4 The New York City health department has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet, describing the symptoms 
of the most common diseases, outlining the proce- 
dure that should be followed in preventing the 
spread of contagion in the schools. Each principal, 
assistant principal, and class teacher was asked to 
avail himself or herself of copies of the pamphlet. 

# Cleveland, Ohio. Metabolism tests have been 
started among the retarded children in the schools 
as a means of determining the cause of low men- 
tality. The tests are conducted under the direction 
of Miss Florence Cozad and Dr. L. W. Childs, di- 
rector of school health work of the board of edu- 
cation. The school authorities hope to duplicate the 
results obtained in Detroit. They believe that ap- 
proximately 128 school children will be found in 
need of treatment for the thyroid gland. 

4 The health committee of the county board of 
Jefferson county, Wis., has begun a campaign to 
have all children immunized against diphtheria. An 
effort has been made to carry out the treatment 
among all preschool children, and school children 
who were not reached last year. 

4 The school system of Painesville, Ohio, has un- 
dertaken a program of health inspection with a 
view of correcting remedial defects. Pupils are 
examined for sight, hearing, gland condition, and 
defects of feet or posture. The height and weight 
of each pupil is recorded in connection with the 
examination. 

4 Denver, Colo. A sight-saving class, the first 
of its kind in the city, has been organized in the 
Evans School. The class will enroll children with 
defective sight from all parts of the city. 


¢ Burton D. McCormick, of the state department 
was the principal speaker at the informal dedica- 
tion of the new school at Mohawk, N. Y. President 
G. A. Burton, of the board of education, presided. 
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FLOORS 
That Stand Up 


BUDGETS 
That Stay Down 





One Cent to Two Cents a Square Foot Spent 
Now for Lignophol Means Better-Looking 
Wooden Floors and Money Saved 


7... rotting, splintering floors in schools are un- 
sightly and dangerous, and a heavy drain on the budget. 
Yet for a cent or two per square foot you can prevent all that 
when you use Lignophol. It toughens the wood, increases re- 
sistance to dry heat and moisture, waterproofs the surface 
and makes it easier to keep clean. One State Board of Admin- 
istration writes: ‘*We have purchased some of the Lignophol 
for use at the University . . . and they are very much pleased 
with same.”’? The name of this educational institution, and 
of many others, will be sent on request. Other high quality 
Sonneborn products for economical school up-keep are de- 
scribed below. Every one is guaranteed. Read about them. 
Send the attached coupon today for complete information 
and letters from satisfied school users. 


We have every kind of paint and varnish 
for every school use from floors to desks 
—from cellar to roof—for inside and out 


For CONCRETE Floors 


| Hardening and Dustproofing 


Lapidolith—This liquid chemical 
concrete hardener welds the loose 
particles into a close-grained mass 
that becomes granite-hard, and 
eliminates concrete dust. Excel- 
lent for basement or any floor re- 


» ceiving hardest wear. The flint- 


like topping withstands years of 
traffic. Water or chemicals do not 
readily penetrate it. Merely mop- 
ping and sweeping keeps a Lapi- 
dolized concrete floor sanitary. 
Goes on like water,so labor cost is 
negligible. Equally efficient for 
old or new floors. Colorless. 


Colored Floors 


| Cement Filler—For floors where 


decorative appearance is wanted 
as for hallways, basement rooms, 
toilets, etc. Apply this material 
over new or old surfaces. Forms a 
Wear-resisting, smooth, colored 
top over rough, pitted or soiled 


| floors. Standard colors. Easy to 
apply. Labor cost small. 


For WOOD Floors 


Wearproofing and 
Dustproofing 


Lignophol—This penetrating pre- 
servative prevents splintering, 
checking, warping, and rotting 
by filling interior wood cells and 
fibres with oils and gums. Sup- 
plies a toughening binder that in- 
creases tensile and resisting pow- 
er of wood. Safeguards floors 
against deterioration from dry 
heat and moisture, and water- 
proofs. 


Polished Floors 


Amalie Liquid or Paste Wax— 
Where a more lustrous finish is 
desired, apply this highly decora- 
tive Carnauba Wax. Has high con- 
tent of Carnauba which is the 
reason for its long wear. Use 
liquid for renewing polish on floors 
previously waxed. Use paste on 
new or newly treated floors. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 


Dept.49, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Dept. 49, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send literature on the following products: Lapidolith 
Lignophol B erevecie’ ; Cemcoat Floor Enamel...... ; Cement Filler. ..; 
; Amalie Wax...... ; Also letters 


from satisfied school users. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ash Re 


Labor Saving, Saf 


Model D Electrically 
Operated Hoist at 


Central 
High School, 
Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Wm. B.Ittner, 
Architect. 


This is one of the 
200 schools in Ohio 


that remove ashes the G&G way 


VERY school official is concerned with the safe 
performance of all tasks in and about the 
school building. Old-fashioned ash removal meth- 
ods with their noise and confusion—and accident- 
trap sidewalk openings had to go. . . . Throughout 
the nation, where schools are heated by coal-burn- 
ing systems. G&G Ash Removal Equipment is being 
installed. It is now found in schools in 44 states. 
It is now standard equipment with Boards of Edu- 
cation in many of the larger cities. 






Write for illustrated catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The Modern Dry Cleaning Floor Finish 
Different — Superior — Economical 
What you have always wanted 


This Beautiful Book 


raul | Tells How to Obtain 
loors and Maintain Beautiful 


Floors Economically. 


° 
seeensillpicniastn 
. 


W rite for Free Sam ple 
and copy of the book 


GUY M. CHURCHILL 


described above. 


Manufactured By 


CHURCHILL Mrc. COMPANY 


Sioux City, Iowa 








‘FALCON 


Deodorizers 
Air Sweetening Blocs, 
Crystals and Urinal 
Blockettes. 


FALCON 
Liquid Waxes 
Especially prepared for 
use on different types of 

flooring. 


FALCON 


Insecticides 
We manufacture a com- 
plete line of sanitary 


products including fu- SELECTING the right soap 


migants, insecticides in 
dry or liquid form. for cleaning your floors is important. 
Let our Floor Cleaning Experts help you. 


| FALCON 


Toilet Soaps 


Made in several grades There is a scrub soap in the Falcon line that 
o mee a require- a 

ments. Finest quality, will preserve your costly floors, whatever 
i uniformand dependable. 

Economical in use. type they may be, and clean them safely, at 
FALCON low cost, with less labor. Write us. 


Scrub Soaps 


Ther re many differ- 
po eaten of arnt tease EAGLE SOAP CORP. 
in the Falcon line. Ask 


xs. 64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 





SCRUB SOAPS 
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Scrubs 
Waxes 
Polishes 
Sands 
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A Model for Every Floor Size 


With the old-fashioned mop and scrub brush 
rapidly losing caste, it is time for the modern 
schoolman to give some attention to modern meth- 
ods of floor cleaning. Up-to-date sanitation stand- 
ards demand it. It is no longer satisfactory just to 
keep floors wiped up. They must be kept glisten- 
ing and a Hild Floor Machine will do it in a 
quarter of the time and better than the best serub- 


woman could do it. 


There are four models of Hild Floor Machines 
a size for every floor area and purse. Give the 
“Hild” a trial on your own floors and let it sell 
itself. Watch the machine operate and see how 
efficiently and economically it enhances the ap- 


pearance of your floors. 


Write for free demonstration offer 


Hild Floor Machine Co. 


108 West Lake Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE CHEMISTRY OF 


SPRAY 
PAINTING 






Spray guns of various types and sizes 
... Pressure feed paint tanks and 
containers ... Spray booths, exhaust 
fans and approved lighting fixtures 
... Air compressing equipment... Air 
transformers and accessories... Air 
and fluid hose and connections . . . 
Complete outfits from the smallest 
hand-operated units to the largest 
industrial installations . . . Car 
washing guns . . . Oil Spray guns. 


Chemistry plays a vitally important 
part in all spray-painting and spray: 
finishing operations. In the 
DeVilbiss factory, a complete chem- 
ical laboratory is constantly busy on 
all the chemical aspects of the metals 


and materials involved in modem 
spray-painting and spray-finishing | 


Ceepeen and operations. 

ew materials never before 
used in painting, coating and finish 
ing processes are constantly appear 
ing. They present problems of 
metallurgy and chemistry rather 
than engineering. New problems are 
arising daily. Many of them must 
be solved by approaching them 
from the chemical side. 

This department in the 
DeVilbiss Organization is assurance 
to those responsible for school build- 
ings that as new, different and still 
more desirable materials are pre 
duced, there will be De Vilbiss spray 
equipment ready to apply them eco 
nomically and efficiently. You ma 
even now have a problem whi 
the DeVilbiss laboratory can help 
you solve. 


DeVilbiss 


kkk 


The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio, headquarters for spray-painting and — equips 


and accessories. Sales and Service Branches (listed in telephone directory) in 


New York, Philadelphis 


Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and Windsor, Ontario. 
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¢ New York, N. Y. The school board has re- 
cently adopted the procedure to be followed in 
the reappointment of teachers who seek to reenter 
the school system after having resigned. 

Under the rules, all teachers who have been 
away from the school system for a year or more 
must take an examination for reéntry. For this 
purpose, special reéntry examinations are to be 
held by the board of examiners from time to time. 
Those who pass the examinations will be placed 
on eligible lists, which will be valid for three 
years from the date of placement. 

There are no preferential appointments. The 
lists established as a result of the reéntry examina- 
tions will be used only after all preceding eligible 
lists in the respective subjects have been exhausted. 
Teachers out of the service for less than a year 
will be permitted to return without examination. 

Another matter settled was the question of the 
compensation to be paid to reappointed teachers. 
Teachers whose applications were before the board 
at the time the new rule was adopted will not be 
deprived of their full salary allowance. Under a 
new rule of the board, it is provided that, in all 
cases of reappointment in which applications for 
restoration to service were filed prior to Septem- 
ber 24 of this year, such teachers will be given 
the salary credit allowed under the old rule. 

4 A protest against the employment of married 
women teachers has reached the Cincinnati board 
of education. Supt. Edward D. Roberts has been 
instructed to report on the status of the married 
women teachers in the Cincinnati schools, and to 
accumulate specific information as to the adminis- 
trative practice in the matter in other cities. 


Frise needs no teaching; he knows 
’ what to do—and he does it, in one 


Modern schools teach safety, and prac- 
tice what they teach by installing 
QUEEN Fire Extinguishers and Equip- 
ment to protect them at all times from 
FIRE’S particularly insidious menace. 


QUEEN Equipment is strong, quick, 
easy in action. A size and type for 
every kind of fire risk. A leader for 
25 years. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, 
distributor near you. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-11 for 
complete information 


HARKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
121-123 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, O. 





EXTINGUISHERS 


FOR EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Inc. Sold through a 


shade better.” 


times. 


Spiceland 





¢ Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted new rules governing the employment of 
substitute teachers in the schools. The rules pro- 
vide for the listing of substitutes in separate alpha- 
betical lists for the first three grades, the elemen- 
tary grades, and according to subjects in the junior 
and senior high schools. They prohibit principals 
from calling substitutes and provide for the alpha- 
betical rotation of employment. Substitute teach- 
ers are allowed to continue during an extended 
absence of the regular teacher until a new teacher 
is appointed. They may be removed from service 
at any time after an investigation. 

¢ The merits of the teacher-tenure system is be- 
ing questioned by the New York State Association 
of School Boards. A recent bulletin issued by the 
association says: “Permanent tenure has not 
proved beneficial, judging from any accurately 
secured data assembled thus far. There are many 
cases where it has resulted in the retaining of in- 
efficient teachers and it was the concensus of 
opinion that a change in the present law is 
desirable.” 

4 Pres. Charles F. Thwing, of the Western Re- 
serve University, opposes the reduction of teach- 
ers’ wages. He says: “Proper salaries should be 
paid not only for the sake of today, but for the 
sake of tomorrow. If we pay inadequate salaries 
today the best talent will not be inclined to enter 
the profession tomorrow. An adequate salary right 
along tends to lift up the profession. A depression 
in salary depresses the quality and the level of 
the teaching profession.” 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. A new system of instruc- 
tion, under which one teacher will handle a class 
of 250 pupils, has been tried out in the high school 
with the opening of the fall term. If the experi- 
ment proves successful, it will be adopted in all 
the high schools. The new system which is similar 
to the lecture plan used in universities, was begun 
with lectures in history, English, and _ science. 
Under the plan, the number of teachers is reduced, 
since one instructor can teach eight or ten times 
as many students as under the old system of group 
instruction. 


“Eyestrain in children is due 

’ largely to bad lighting in school- 
rooms,” says a bulletin published 

by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 

tion. Draper Adjustable Shades 
eliminate this problem by per- 
mitting the maximum amount 

of light to enter the room at all 






‘A Shade Better” 


Avoid 


Eyestrain 
“CHD 


Conserve Top Light 


Top light is the most valu- 
able light that comes through a 
window. You may enjoy it at 
all times if your windows are 
equipped with Draper Adjust- 
able Window Shades, just “a 





PATENTED 


These shades are also an important aid to ventilation through 
windows. With Draper Shades, windows may be lowered from the 
top, permitting an overhead circulation of air, without draft. 


Write for catalog 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Indiana 


¢ Huron, Ohio. A complete radio equipment, 
with individual hook-ups for each room in the 
school building, has been installed. By means of a 
special switch, the radio broadcasts to all rooms, 
or to any room as desired. Programs for the 
younger children may be separated from those for 
the older children. 

¢ Lodi, Ohio. A radio equipment has been in- 
stalled which is capable of sending and receiving 
in each of the 24 rooms of the school. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The sixth floor of the new 
Cleveland school-administration building on the 
Mall will be the location of a school radio broad- 
casting station. 

¢ Buffalo, N. Y. A decrease of 300 persons on 
the teaching staff of the public schools was effected 
with the opening of the fall term. The reduction 
was accomplished through leaving unfilled posi- 
tions made vacant by resignations. 

4 Westfield, Mass. A new policy in rural-school 
administration has been adopted this year. The 
state education department, through Dr. Charles 
Russell, principal of the Westfield State Normal 
School, has assumed control of the supervision in 
the two remaining rural schools of Wyben and 
Mundale. The two schools will be conducted as 
model schools. 

¢ The school board of Wilkes-Barre township, 
Luzerne county, Pa., has reduced the school year 
from ten to nine months, due to a loss of rev- 
enue caused by a radical reduction in coal-land 
valuation. 

¢ Dr. T. Howard Winters, assistant director of 
education of Ohio, has recently completed a con- 
densed codification of the laws of the state pertain- 
ing to teachers’ duties. The compilation is arranged 
to provide numbers at the end of each paragraph, 
which relates to the section, or sections of the law 
upon which they are based. 

¢ The proposed school employees’ pension fund 
was discussed by the representatives of schools in 
six northwestern Ohio counties, at a meeting held 
on October 3, in the Central High School, Lima, 
Ohio. The movement is being promoted under the 
direction of Mr. O. W. Scheufler, president of the 
Northwest Ohio School Employees’ Association. 
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Universal Equipment Company 


Steelbilt Bleachers 


Inexpensive | 


Portable Safe 


Universal Steelbilt Bleachers were designed to 
meet the problem of safety and stood a test of 
five times the normal load which was required. 


And have a record of never yet having a section 


of these bleachers go down. 


Our Bleachers are easy for the boys to set up and 
take down and with ordinary care will last in- 


definitely, yet stands all sorts of rough handling. 


We give prompt service. 


As to cost, get our special terms to school boards. 
Free information without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


CORRY, PA. 





¢ The New York City board of education will 
shortly receive a report from the committee on 
law, regarding the proposal to maintain the salary 
status of principals whose schools suffer a reduc- 
tion in the number of classes between now and 
the end of the school year. The amendment seeks 
to save the principals from corresponding salary 
reduction. 

4 The American Bankers’ Association, of New 
York City, has issued a statement, in which it 
points out that there has been a reduction in the 
amount of school savings due to the present un- 
employment situation. The association pointed out 
that undoubtedly there have been times when 
necessity on the part of parents has made it 
necessary to dip into the savings of the children. 
A number of banks have reported unsatisfactory 
deposits due to the extent of unemployment in 
the respective areas. 

¢ New York, N. Y. The school board has been 
asked to approve a recommendation, providing 
that newly appointed teachers and clerks who avail 
themselves of the by-law allowing them to be ab- 
sent on religious holidays, shall not be penalized 
more than one twenty-fifth of a month’s pay. 

Last summer the school heads amended their 
by-laws so that teachers would be allowed five 
days’ absence a year for the observance of religious 
holydays. While absent, such teachers will lose 
the pay of a substitute teacher. 

4 The school board of Wilmington, Del., has 
been asked to approve a recommendation of Supt. 
S. M. Stouffer, providing for the appointment of 
Dr. Zenas R. Clark as director of research and 
attendance, at a salary of $3,500 per annum. Dr. 
Clark has had nine years of experience in public- 
school work as high-school teacher, principal, and 
director of remedial work. He has had consider- 
able experience in survey work, having been a 
member of survey committees in various com- 
munities. 

The duties of the research director, as outlined, 
will include (1) curriculum revision, (2) testing, 
(3) collecting and organizing statistical data for 
publicity, (4) evaluation of present practices and 
recommendation of new procedures on the basis 
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FLAT STEEL SPRINGS (MINT > 
(RESTING ON DESK) | Re 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LUD 


School Boards Standardize on. 
U. S. INKWELLS 


The inkwell that outlasts all others is also 
the most trouble-proof and silent, which 
is the reason so many hundreds of School 
Boards are re-equipping desks with mod- 
ern U. S. Steel Top Inkwells and de- 
manding them as standard in all new 


No other inkwell can give so many ad- 
vantages and the cost is surprisingly low. 
Made in two sizes—one twice as large as 


Order direct from the factory or from 
any school supply jobber. 


FREE 
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Features 
Quiet 
Easily 
Installed 
Fits Any Desk 
Economical 


Dustless 


Keeps Ink from 
Drying 

More Years of 
Service 


Guaranteed 


Beautiful Desk 
“Twin Type” Inkwell 
For red and black 
ink, given with each 
gross of inkwells or- 
dered in May or June. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


406 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, lowa. 














of scientific data, (5) promotion of school-build- 
ing programs, (6) director of child accounting and 
school-census work. 

With the approval of Supt. U. B. Jeffries and 
of the school board, the high-school program at 
Charleston, Ill., has been reorganized, to provide 
an eight-period day in place of the former seven- 
period day. Sessions begin at 8:15 a.m., and close 
at 3:30 p.m. The period from 3:30 to 4:00 p.m. 
is being used for conferences, activities, and meet- 
ings. Teachers are required to remain in their class- 
rooms until 4:00 p.m., but are urged to leave the 
buildings promptly at 4:30, in order that they may 
enjoy some leisure in which to engage in other 
activities, or to snatch a brief rest before eating 
their evening meal. It was suggested that the 
teachers spend too much time in the school build- 
ings and that they would be fresh and better able 
to teach if they shortened their stay in the building. 

During the present school year, an assembly 
period will be held weekly on the alternating plan. 
A complete program for the entire first semester 
has been prepared under the direction of Principal 
V. L. Langford. 


SCHOOL RECORD AN INDEX OF SUCCESS 


The scholastic record which a student makes in 
high school is an indication of his probable success 
in college, according to a recent study of Prof. 
Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton University, in a re- 
port which he recently made to the institution. 
The report dealt with the results of a ten-year 
study of the value of intelligence tests as an aid 
in admitting students to the engineering courses 
at Cooper Union. 

High-school achievement in itself, said Professor 
Brigham, is not a complete guide, but must be 
weighed against performance in intelligence and 
placement tests in order that satisfactory standards 
of fitness may be reached. Under the system at 
Cooper Union, if an applicant stands in the upper 
tenth of his high-school class, the only additional 
requirement is the attainment of a score showing 
the probability of a rank in the upper 75 per cent 
of college applicants in general. Applicants present- 
ing less satisfactory credentials are required to 


make higher marks in the intelligence and place. 
ment tests. Where an applicant ranks in the upper 
quarter of his high-school class, but not in the up 
per tenth, a test score is required which indicates 
that he is in the upper 55 per cent of all collegel 
applicants. 

The system of admission requires that the appli- 
cant must stand in the upper 45 per cent of college 
applicants in general. It makes no provision fo 
those ranking in the lower half of their high-schod 
class. 

RULES 


4 West Allis, Wis. The school board has adoptedf 
a set of rules governing the conduct of each men- 
ber and employee of the board. Under the rules, no 
employee will be permitted to circulate or sign 
nomination papers, contribute to any campaign 
fund, or be active in any way in soliciting votes 
for any candidate for election to the board of edu: 
cation. The board has adopted a resolution, for- 
bidding the use of any school building for campaign 
purposes. 

¢ The board of education of Meriden, Conn. 
ruled to employ only residents as teachers here 
after. This was followed by the dismissal of fifteen 
teachers who came from outside of Meriden. 

¢ St. Louis, Mo. The school board has reviseé 
its rules governing the sale of property to the 
board. Under the rules, the secretary and treasure! 
is authorized to employ reliable and competent rea! 
estate agents to procure purchasers for property 
offered for sale by the board, the agents to receive 
the usual commission established by the local real 
estate board. The secretary and treasurer is als 
authorized to cause a valuation to be made of the 
real estate of the board held for revenue purposes 
and to cause a notice to be placed on each piece 
land that the same is offered for sale or lease. The 
valuation is to be made by two competent apprais 
ers, whose compensation is no more than is cust¢ 
mary in such cases. 

When property is offered for sale to the board 
a valuation must be made by a competent appraisé! 
or appraisers, whose compensation shall be no mott 
than is customary in such cases. 
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PLAGE 
ORDERS | 
“NOW 


FOR THE 


NEW 


TRANS-LUX | ittie \X/ONDER 


low priced — easily carried — mechanically cooled 





Combination Opaque and Stereopticon Projector 


HE ‘’Little Wonder” is built along the lines of our Model “A” 

Air-Cooled Opaque Projector,— automatically cooled; has one 
500 Watt, 110 Volt Mazda Lamp with prefocal base; an extra re- 
flecting mirror; a handle under the machine for changing from opaque 
to stereopticon projection; and weighs only 28 pounds. 


Write for further particulars 


| TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORPORATION 


247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





| STAGE SCENERY 


One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 


Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 
and let us solve them for you. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378 - 380 Fifth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














SPENCER Mi 


With 
Side Fine-Adjustment, 
Lever Type, Is an 
IDEAL INSTRUMENT 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE. 


Among its many advantage- 

ous features are these: 

I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to holdthem. 

II. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid break- 
age of cover glass when 
focused down upon it. 

III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of 
the screw always engaged 
instead of but one. 


It has found its way to more 
than 3000 of the best high 
schools and colleges in United 
States. What better recommen- 
dation? 






















Catalog and Quotations on Request. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Manufacturers 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 
Scientific Apparatus 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco’ Boston 
Washington Minneapolis Los Angeles 
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NOW Is THE TIME 


WHEN SCHOOL IS UNDER WAY 


a se Sy eres nap ow Sahin casein 


a 
H Check up on your win- 
dow shades. No doubt you 
i will find some that looked as 
| if they would carry through 
another year when you closed 
school last spring, but now 


they look shabby. 


New ones are needed for 








a room or a shade needs re- 
placement here and there to 


put the room in order. 





You can order these for 










THE AiR-AN-LITE immediate shipment or order 

A modern shade which meets all : ; - 

the requirements of proper light and now for shipment sO they 

ventilation; one of the many products . 2 ais . s 

of Maxwell's Shade Service Bureau that can be installed during the 
been install : r of th ‘ ‘ 

ee ee a December holiday vacation. 


Our distributor in your territory would be pleased to quote 
you prices on replacements or solve your problems on new 
shading. 


Write us and we will have him get in touch with you at once. 


MAXWELL’S SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 
3636 IRON STREET CHICAGO 
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Equip With Ev-El-Eth 











Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 
unknown degree of: 


comfort to the child 
Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 
properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 
enjoyment to the teacher 
Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. 
Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 
cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 
spicuously at one side. 
Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 
The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 
where Ev-el-eth level Adjusters are properly installed. 
satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 
Because of moderate first cost. 
Because of carefully selected materials and sturdy construction 
assuring a long term of service. 
Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 
of cord to wall or casing. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MFG. CO. 


11 Ashland Ave. River Forest, Ill. 
(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 
Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialties and Shade Adjusters 
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ENGRAVING 
COMPARY | 


CArtists VELLORE 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 
in one or more colors... Benday color 
plates . . . Two, three and four color pro- 
cess EL ae 
arte] eet Dra eta: 
erst Ae asa Paced LF 
Designing, and Layouts. 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SNOVINE 
_Weile 
WOM 


BUILT ON MERIT— 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 





for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1929” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 





NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 



















Fundamentals 
of 


Sewing 


funda ntals 
Sewins 





by 


CaRRIE CRANE INGALLS 


Instructor of Sewing, Chatham Junior 
High School, Savannah, Georgia 





















CARRIE CRANE INGALLS 


dt w-whrHHAN oN he eo a 





A standard text written especially for 
secondary schools that are in need of a 
practical, detailed statement of the essen- 
tials of sewing. It outlines a comprehen- 
sive course, contains a complete series of 
carefully graded class assignments, and is 
so remarkably clear and easy to follow 
that the instructor’s supervision is re- 
duced to a minimum. Profusely and ac- 
curately illustrated throughout. 


Price, $1.60. 






The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A NEW SET OF LANTERN SLIDES 
FOR 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


IN THE 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


OFFERED IN UNITS OF 20 SLIDES EACH 
This new set is the work of Dr. H. A. Webb, 
Professor of Science at Peabody Teachers’ 

College, and Editor of the Magazine 

“Current Science.” 










THIS LATEST MEMBER OF THE 
KEYSTONE FAMILY OF VISUAL AIDS 
is the result of months of research and comparison 


of courses of study, both published and unpublished, 
from hundreds of cities throughout the United States. 












LIST OF UNITS 


1. The Air 8. Sound 

2. Astronomy 9. Weather and Climate 
3. Electricity 10. Heat and Fire 

4. Health 11. Clothing 

5. Light 12. The Earth’s Crust 

6. Living Things—Animals 13. Food 

7. 


Living Things—Plants 14. Machinery 
15. Water 


Send for Complete Description of Set. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





eults 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE aes WISCONSIN 






























LEITZ 


New School Microscopes 


Aside of the Leitz Microscopes 
being endowed with superior me- 
chanical and optical features, 


the Model “LL” is now fur- 
nished with a stand of en- 
larged design and extreme 
ruggedness. 

















The culmination of such fea- 
» = tures assures any school of 
~ the best serviceable equip- 
ment when a Leitz Micro- 
scope is selected. 

















The prices for these new 
constructions have not ad- 
vanced; they range, de- 
pending upon the equip- 
ment, 

from $47.75 to $113.50. 


We grant a 10% discount 
MODEL “LL” to educational institutions. 






























WRITE FOR PAMPHLET NO. 1168 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


AST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
oo BRANCHES: 
Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco and Los 
ngeles, Calif. — i 
Chicago District: E. Leitz, Inc., 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, TL 
Washington District: E. Leitz, Inc., Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 







PERMANENT—-YET PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 















The little red school house has grown up and graduated 
in our School Department into a real building designed 
to meet modern educational needs at reasonable costs; 
quickly erected; easily located for either emergency or 
permanent use, and attractive in appearance. 








Well lighted and ventilated; rigidly constructed; prop- 
erly insulated; planned by experts; manufactured in 
quantities to reduce building costs. 


Complete information sent on request. 













Minter Homes Corporation 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, HUNTINGTON, WEST VA. 
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Teacher Agencies 


TEACHERS 28 gasT JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 


Dent. L 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents, School Officials as well as 
teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of 
the recognized proficiency of this Agency. Write for details. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 
school? :: :: Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


MID-NATION INCE 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 
TEACHERS’ der efficient service in filling grade, high 
SERVICE school and college vacancies; also adminis- 

6625 DELMAR trative positions. Vacancies from any state 


ce een appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
————— ees §8=— management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Blivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


7 Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington &Nd women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education 


BM 26th year. Covers allWf 
states. Tell us your needs [6 
i A ae Saat tans toc 
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a i my TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


= 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
President Secretary 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 











SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past twenty years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend 
to all legal details relatin i roposed bond issues. 
lf you ——- ate wr Sense! Financing 
Write us : Tod oday 
THE HANCHETTI BOND CO. 


39 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 512 Sellwood Bldg., 















Professional School Service Directory 


CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, INC. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE| 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 

500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Branch Office 
Manager Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


412 Shops Building 37 years of successful experience 


r in teacher placement work 
Des Moines, Iowa Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 


E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  =sblished 


1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia Chattanooga 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices 
Covers Middle Atlantic, 
NO ADVANCE FEES 


South and Middle West 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 
Every day of the year 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 





HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
| FITCHBURG, MASS, 


Duluth, Minn, 
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Economy - Safety- Permanence 
Three vital factors to be considered when planning a new 
school— ECONOMY, SAFETY, PERMANENCE.. All three 
are successfully met by Ambler Fireproof Asbestos Schools. 
Walls, Partitions, Ceilings and Roofs of strong fireproof 
asbestos construction. They meet every requirement of edu- 
cational standards. Fire resisting—heat resisting—cold re- 
sisting. 

When confronted with a school building or expansion prob- 
lem, investigate the advantages these Fireproof Asbestos 
buildings offer. A real investment and a credit to the com- 
munity. Delivery is prompt and erection rapid. 








































Write today for our catalog illustrating and 
describing these AMBLER Fireproof As- 
bestos Schools, Churches and Gymnasiums. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 












Write 
Twin-City Scenic Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 605 Century Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 


2310 Cass Ave. 911 Widener Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 






Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


ASBESTOS FIREPROOF 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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“|| STAGE EQUIPMENT ||| DOCTORS ENDORSE 
—j Fes VACUUM CLEANING 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Y f E i d and efficient 
methods are at your command. ELIMINATE 


Full particulars will be gladly sent BROOM SWEEPING 


you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging ALLEN & BILLMYRE CO., INc. 


I. WEISS & SONS 537 Grand Central Palace @ 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK 





Bronze 


ata. LEWIS nitonne 
isi oa! | Tablets 
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th ae aang for gifts by 
JOSEPH T. ANQUILLARE : ’ 
VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS RC a aun at graduating classes 
i sar y tei $4 
STAGE SCENERY | | Saat nate adh +f He 





PHILIP H. ENGLISH 


| A ARNON eed ade SDs Placques 

The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. ‘I ipl acai Aunear Russet. & 
Established 1858 | — eae ry rier , pepe ind? Sons Co. 

2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio | Oe 
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125 MERRIMACK ST. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





School Buyers 





For Thanksgiving and Christmas Picture Study 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


They will help your teachers in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 


Beautiful pictures, all sizes, from One Cent 
Size, 3x 3% inches, to large pictures for fram- 


ing. 


Send 15 cents for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


The Perry Pictures ©. sox 43, maven, mass. 


The H. R. H. 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


inuse inthe principal schools, 


colleges, public libraries, etc. 
Saves wear and tear on 
the big dictionaries 
Full particulars from 


THE H.R. HUNTTING CO.., Springfield, Mass. 








COMPACT «+ NEAT 


A NEW DIPLOMA FOR A NEW NEED 


Modern education demands a more 
compact diploma which combines util- 
ity with simplicity and attractiveness... 
Our new University Style cover and 
filler has been created to meet this 
need ... Inquire about full information 
regarding number 90 U 


METROPOLITAN Supply Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


DISTINCTIVE 





NYIdadownw 





e ATTRACTIVE ° 











THE CLAUSS SHEAR CO. 





Mona Lisa Da Vinci 


+ ECLIPSE 


Pneumatic 


Inkwells 


No wasted ink; no soiled penholders. De- 
liver just enough ink at each dip of the 
pen. . . . no surplus ink to drop on desk 
or paper. 
No parts to wear out; nothing to clog; 
practically indestructible. 
Preferred for years by schools, banks, and 
other large users. 

Write for details to 


GENERAL ECLIPSE CO. 


DANIELSON Dept. B CONN. 





CLAUSS 


Shears and Scissors 


For SCHOOL Purposes 


See your local dealer or write us direct 


nufacturers 





Fremont, O. 


A GOOD SURPRISE 


Awaits your introduction to the 


“CHO-SECO” INK PELLET 


THIS ink never corrodes, gums nor molds. 


FOUNTAIN PEN FAVORITE. 
Mention this magazine for free sample. 


CHO-SECO INK PELLET CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





The Solar Terra-Scope 
Shows 
The Earth—Its Movements 


The new method in teaching Geography 
which is more easily grasped by the 
pupils and it stays with them. 


Only by the use of such a machine will 
it ever be possible to give pupils a clear 
idea of the complex movements of the 
Earth and the effects of the movements 
upon inhabitants of the Larth. 

WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET WHICH 
FULLY EXPLAINS THE SOLAR TERRA- 
SCOPE. 


§.G. ADAMS CO. 
412-414 N. Sixth Street 


Dept. S. B. J. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Guard es 


Protect 
CHOOL 


WINDOWS - - - CHILDREN 


Children should be kept im the school yarg 
Their lives are endangered on the streets, . 
they are in the school yard, the air is full of 
footballs, baseballs, snowballs, as the season dic. 
tates. Then the Windows suffer. Audubon wire 
enclosures and window guards will protect chil. 
dren and guard windows efficiently and econom. 
ically. Write for complete information. 


Audubon Wire Cloth Co., Ine, 


Audubon, 





New Jersey 











BINDERS 
Preserve your copies of the American 
School Board Journal with our binders, 
STRONG — DURABLE — COMPACT 
= The American School Board Journal: 
= 354-364 Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis, : 


UONGU EAE ane 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Aznoe’s Available School Nurses Include; 
(A) R.N., age 45, two years’ college train. 
ing, three years school nurse, middlewest 
city, seeking appointment in Michigan yj. 
cinity. (B) R.N., age 36, B.A. degree, al. 
most three years field nursing, prefers 
Chicago vicinity. Asks $120. (C) New 
York R.N., age 48, post graduate public 


State. Asks $150. No. 3611, Aznoe’s Cen. 
tral Registry For Nurses, 30 North Michi- 
gan, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


A wide variety of school seats and all in 
good condition that are for sale at a rea. 


American School Board Journal. 
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AMERICAN PORTABLE 





ical 


WINDOWS 
AUSTRAL 


used in these 
modern school 
buildings make 
healthful, com- 
fortable class- 
rooms — fresh 
air without 
draft. 


American Portable House Corporation 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 
Representatives in: 


Chicago; Cincinnati; Easton, Pa.; St. Louis; Painesville, O.; Richmond, Va.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Waynesburg, Pa.; Terre Haute, Ind. 











Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 





SCHOOLS 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1869 


Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 


3729-37 Cass Avenue 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 





health, equivalent of four years’ university, § 
experienced, wants location in New York§ 


sonable rate. Inquiries welcomed. Dept. 4l, © 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most cen- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabrie 
and finish our proscenium curtains 
satisfy the most exacting observer, 
and their correct construction as- 
sures perfect operation. 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 


z Cd i | J i oy = » e by , a7 r 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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“STANDARD” 
CORK 


weet Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 
“SUPER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


The “Super Special” is produced and offered as an advanced locking 
device developed to assist especially in reducing or eliminating ad- 
' ministrative effort and expense in connection 

with the larger locker installations in Schools. 


A rugged, durable, economical padlock, practi- 
cally fool-proof—cannot be left unlocked be- 
cause the combination is completely thrown off 
when the shackle is snapped shut. : 


“Super Specials” are the result of extended 
specialized experience and are made up special 
for installations, on individualized combinations, 
to meet requirements. Liberal guarantee and 
permanent Supplementary Record of Combina- 
tions are part of our service. 


Sample and Special Proposition to 
ons Operating Officials of Schools - on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO - -- - - - - U.S.A. 





SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 


Ea ada ea 
se Cae U 10 


Made of the best material thoroughly seasoned— 
Framed or Unframed—All Frames are Oak Finished. 
U. S. Government Contracts and New York City Board 
of Education Specifications for 40 Years. 


CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 
Framed or Unframed Sizes 18 x 24 inches 
Frames are Oak Finished to 4x6 feet. 


‘Dealers write for catalogue. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 
























“OBCO”’ STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


_Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 

















FORSE WEAR-PROOF 


WINDOW SHADES 


The famous soft-finish, rich-looking 
durable tan fabric with and without 
adjustable features. Perfect light 
and air control. The only shade 
with life-time guarantee. Lasts as 
long as the building. Forse Duo- 
Roll Shades are used in America’s 
modern schools. Samples and cata- 
log free. Ten styles—all wear-proof. 


SCHOOL MAN WANTED 


Write orders in spare time for Wear- 
Proof window shades; used in hun- 
dreds of America’s finest schools and 
other buildings. Good opportunity if 
your county open. Particulars free. 


Forse Company 500 Long St. Anderson, Ind. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


— TANNEWITZ 
Pe VN Oi) Gufs e ne 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 

enameled, 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 
the proper amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 


Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
odel 1, for inspection. 


M 
THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 












EH Vgae. 

t} ee 
Forse Wear-Proof Shades Are Made 
in Ten Popular Styles. 


FORSE CO., 500 Long St. 
Anderson, Indiana 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Celotex Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 

Forse Manufacturing Co. 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., 8. A. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

AIR CONDITIONING 
American Air Filt2r Company, Inc. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation. The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

AIR FILTERS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


AIR WASHERS 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM DRAPERIES 
Volland Scenic Studios 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundts Company. The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Welch Company, W. M. 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric, Inc. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Truscon Steel Company 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 


BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Bilicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Standard leckboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARDS—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Cerp. 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Pittsburzh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 

BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remineton-Rand Business Service. Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Troquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Rrothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Winston Co.. The John C. 

BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

BRONZE TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRUSHES 
Eazle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Celotex Company. The 
Common Brick Mfrs. Ase’n, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. ¥ Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., BE. W. A. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUS BODIES 
Wiener Body Corp. 
BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corp. 
CABINETS 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
CABINETS (STORAGE) (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
CABINETS (WARDROBE) (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Sant Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
CANVAS GOODS 
Tucker Duck & Bubber Co. 


Directo 
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CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Great Northern Chair Co., The 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Rowles Co., EF. W. A 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co. 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 


CLOCKS—P ROGRAM 
International Business Machines Corp 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

COMBINATION LOCKS 
Barrett Lock Co.. Inc., The 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Greene Tweed Corp. 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

CONCRETE MARBLE 
Concrete Marble Company 

CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Coneoleum-Natrn. Tne. 

COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 

Flanagan Company, A. 
National Cravon Co. 
Rowles Co., FE. W. A. 
Weher Costello Company 
Welch Mfe. Co..W M. 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Rook Slate Co. 
Weher Coatello Company 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weher Costello Company 

DAMPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Stee] Company 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 

DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfz. Co., W. M. 

DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Ine. 

DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen. C. 

Doucherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Kimhall Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co FH 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Richards-Wileox Mfz. Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Rradley Company, Milton 
Christiansen. C. 

Kewaunee Mie _pemeate 
Rowles Co.. B. W. A. 
Sheldon & Co.,E 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DRIERS—HAND AND FACE 
Chicago Hardware Foun:iry Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfz. Comnany 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
DUPLICATORS 
Dick Co., A. B. 
Ditto, Inc. 
ELECTRIC DRIERS 
Chicagu Hardware Foundry Co. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ry of Equipment and 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Clay Equipment Corp. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Harker Manufacturing Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
FIRE INSURANCE 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies 
Home Insurance Company, The 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


FLOOR FINISHES 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 


FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FLOORING COMPOSITION 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Finnell System, Inc. 


FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOOR TILES 
Congoleum-Naitrn, Ino. 
Norton Company 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


FLOOR WAX 
Johnson & Son, S. C. 


FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Horn Folding Partition Co., 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company. The Theo 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remineton-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Rowles Co... EW. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Siostrom Co., John E. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard School Eautpment Co 
Wark-Reacon Steel Furniture Co 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

FURNITURE BRACES 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Co. 

GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 

GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 

GLOBES 
Reckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

Weber Costello Company 

GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


GYMNASIUM LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


HEATING AND VENT. SYSTEMS 
American Air Filter Co. 


INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


KEY CONTROL SYSTEM 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation 


KEYLESS LOCKS 
Barrett Lock Co., Inc., The 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
Central Scientific Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Leits, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Sjostrom Co., John E. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demeo Library Supplies 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Ino. 
Holophane Company, Inc. 


LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum -Natirn, Inc. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
LOCKERS—STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Weatern Steel Products Co 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Barrett Lock Co. 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
MAPS 
Reckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weher Costello Company 
Welch Mfe. Co. W M. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Rueasel] & Sona Cn.. Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Trnacon Steel Company 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truecon Steel Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Letts, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 
Welch Mfe Co., W. M. 
MIMEOG RAPHS. 
Dick Co., A. B. 
MODELING CLAY 
American Cravon Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Fastman Teaching Films. Ine 
National Theatre Supply Co. 
OPERA CHAIRS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Sonnehorn Sons. L. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfe Co 
ee i tte 
Truscon Steel Com 
PAINT SPRAYING. EquIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfc. Co., Th 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
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LESS" II 


Textbookmaking and the Wood Shop 


The academic classes of the schools of 
America have developed marvels in the 
art of textbookmaking. Years of the 
most intensive labor, comprehensive re- 
search study, and competent editorial 
work by school groups have laid the 
foundation for the most wonderful 
school texts in the world. As the activi- 
ties of the classroom were developed to 
meet the needs of the school child in a 
more perfect manner, so the texts were 
altered to correspond with the progress 


that was made. 


Nor has this development of class effi- 
ciency been confined to the academic 
groups. Sympathetic to progressive 
measures and alert to the adaptability 
of new methods to their special endea- 
vors were the industrial-arts instructors. 
In their wood shops, for instance, they 
began teaching more than mere proc- 
esses. They acquired a clear vision of 
what fundamentals should be taught 
and the finest methods of teaching them. 
Supplementary material, broadening the 
scope of the woodworking course, was 
introduced. Projects became artistic as 


well as utilitarian. 


Eventually, these fresh ideas that had 
been tried and found successful under 
various wood shop conditions were com- 
bined into book form by Herman 
Hjorth. His book is PRINCIPLES OF 
WOODWORKING, and it easily equals 
the academic standard of textbook- 
making. It is a complete description of 
all the fundamental processes, the tools 
and materials employed in the wood- 
working shop of today. New machin- 
ery, tools, and methods, recently intro- 


duced to the woodworker, are included. 


The plan of the book is to give the stu- 
dent more than mere knowledge of 
wood-shop practices; it instills in him, 
besides, a real appreciation for the pos- 
sibilities of working in wood. In bind- 
ing, typography, and illustrations PRIN- 
CIPLES OF WOODWORKING meas- 
ures up to the best academic texts. By 
its comprehensiveness, teachability, and 
understanding of student requirements, 
it is an exceedingly fine reflection of 
the progress made in the wood shops of 
American schools today, and rightfully 
takes its place as an accepted part of 


regular shop equipment. 








The Bruce Publishing Company 


New York 





Milwaukee Chicago 
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PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

Steffens-Amberg Company 

Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley -Cardy Company 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 
PHYSICS EQUIPMENT 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company, W. W. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Fquipment Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 


Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Clay Equipment Corp. 

Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Circle A Products Corp. 

Minter Homes Corporation 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stecl Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


American Portable House Co. 
Asbestos Bulldings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Bupply Co. 
RCA Photophone, Inc. , 

PROJECTORS 
Holmes Projector Company 
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(Continued from Page 142) 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Western Electric Co 
PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 
Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 
PUPILS’ DESKS 


Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 
RANGES 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Western Electric Co. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SANDERS 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Truscon Steel Company 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Central Scientific Co. 
Rowles Co,, E. W. A. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 

SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Co. 


SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


SIGNS 
Hull Sign Company 


SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. “Bilicate Book ralate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


SOUND PICTURES 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
RCA Photophone, Inc. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT, 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Standard Decorating Co. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios 
Weiss & Sons, I. 


STAINS 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 


STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 


STATIONERY CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL LOCKERS 

All-Steel-Equip Co. 

Berger Manufacturing Co. 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Co. 

North Western Steel Products Co. 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 

Berger Mfe. Co. 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

North Western Stee] Products Co. 
STEEL WINDOWS 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

North Western Steel Products Company 

Truscon Steel Company 
STORAGE CABINETS (STEEL) 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TABLES 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Mutschler Bros. Company 


Remington-Rand eo Service, Inc. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 





ADVERTISERS’ 


REFERENCE INDEX 





Acme: Scenic Studios.............5. 140 
Allen & Billmyre Co., Inc.......... 139 
American Air Filter Co............. 119 


American Book Company. 
American Crayon Company ; 
American Portable House Co. 






American Seating Company..... 19 
Anchor Post Fence Co............ 112 
Asbestos Buildings Company........ 139 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.... 26 
Athey Company .....ccccccccccccces 88 
Austral Window Company..... 4th cover 
Automatic Electric, Inc..........+++ 69 


Badger Wire & Iron Works... 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm... 
Beckley-Cardy Company......... ‘ 
Berger Mfg. Company.............. 
Biefeld & Company, Otto........... 





Binney & Smith Company.......... 96 
Brown Company, The............+++ 145 
Bruce Publishing Company...136 & 143 
Buckeye Blower Co..........-.+0+:: 128 
“arter Bloxonend Flooring Co 71 
‘elotex Company, The........ ek oe 
‘entral Scientific Company ......... 84 
‘hicago Gymnasium Equipment Co..128 


‘hicago Hardware Foundry Co...... 126 
THEIEIANOO, Ciscccccecvescccescces 29 
‘hurehill Manufacturing Company.. .182 


‘ircle A Products Corp............+ 103 
‘larin Manufacturing Co....... .. 23 
Mow & Sons, James B........... 11 
‘oldwell Lawn Mower Company....122 


‘olumbia Mills, Inc..... re ae: 
‘olumbia School Supply Co. atee 
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‘ommon Brick Mfrs. Assn., The....102 
‘ongoleum-Nairn, Inc...........++-- 67 
‘ontinental Chemical Corp.......... 87 
| Pr rrrTrrrrrrerr rT 124 
Cyclone Fence Company..........++ 10 
Demeo Library Supplies............ 92 
DeVilbiss Company, The............132 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F..... 28 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O........ 133 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co......... 116 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The...... 108 
Eagle Soap Corporation............ 132 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc....... 95 
SN, Wy, Bis 666.660.0:0.5.00050 04600965 108 
Eveleth Mfg. Company...........+-- 136 
Federation of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos. ..147 
Finnell System, Inc........... 3rd cover 
Forse Manufacturing Co...........- 141 
Gillis & Geoghegan........+.eeeee- 131 
Ginn & Company..........cccecese 91 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co.........++ 89 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc........++. 72 
Great Northern Chair Co., The..... 2 








Harker Manufacturing Co.......... 133 
Harris Brothers Co........s.ccccece 86 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart....... 121 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Co.......... 111 
Heywood-Wakefield Co.............. 97 
Hild Floor Machine Co............. 132 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co....... 118 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co...... 93 
Holophane Company, Inc........... 85 
Home Insurance Company, The.....105 
Horn Folding Partition Co.......... 78 
CR ey Oe rere erie 88 
Imperial Desk Company............ 18 
International Bus. Machines Corp...109 
Iroquois Publishing Co............. 94 
Jaciaon Carp., A. Buorccccccccccece 140 
Johns-Manville Corp..........eeee0. 107 
Johnson Service Company........... 7 
Johnson & Son, 8S. C......ccccceee 77 
Kawneer Company, The............ 109 
Kewanee Boiler Corp...........+.4. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company........... 92 
Keystone View Company............ 137 
Kimball Company, W. W........... 114 
K-M Supply Company.............. 68 
TORS, FBMC., Becccsessccescsccssecs 137 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc.......... 18 
Maple City Stamping Company..... 25 
Matthews Gas Machine Co.......... 141 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., 8. A........ 135 


Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 2 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B. “141 


Minter Homes Corporation.......... 137 
Mohawk Slate Machine Co......... 120 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co............ 128 
Mutschler Bros. Company........... 20 
Narragansett Machine Co........... 126 
Nash Engineering Co...........+.6. 30 
National Crayon Company.......... 27 
National School Equipment Co...... 21 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...... 28 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
Neighbor & Riggs, Inc............. 92 
Nelson Corp., The Herman....... 4&5 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co....... 141 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The....... 74 
Northern Corrugating Co............ 29 
PGE WIN 6 6.5566.6:6.6:0506666466060 66 
Novelty Scenic Studios............. 136 
Oakite Products, Inc.............4. 76 
Park, Winton & True Co........... 121 
Peabody Seating Co., The.......... 25 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co........ 125 
Peterson & Co., Leonard........... 100 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co....113 
Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 130 
Premier Engraving Co.............. 136 


Professional School Service Directory. 138 





RCA Photophone, Inc.............. 81 
RCA Victor Company, Inc.... 16 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc ee 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louls........ 22 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co........... 82 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co....... 65 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company......... 27 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............. 12 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......... 139 


Sanford Manufacturing Company... 98 
Sani Products Company............ 9 
Sanymetal Products Company....... 112 
School Architects Directory..... 14 & 15 
School Buyers Shopping Guide..... 140 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 24 
Sheldon & Company, E. 104 


Singer Sewing Machine Co......... 17 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co.............. 83 
TOMNOUON WOU, Basics sciccccccccsec 131 
Spencer Lens Company............. 135 
Spencer Turbine Company.......... 6 
Squires Inkwell Company........... 22 
Standard Blackboard Co............ 141 


Standard Electric Time Co., The... 32 
Standard Manufacturing Co., The.. 20 


Steffens-Amberg Company........... 10 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The.......122 
Sturtevant Company, B. F.......... 127 


Tannewitz Works, The. 
Taylor Company, Halsey W 
Teacher Agencies 


Underwood Typewriter Company.... 99 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co....... 148 
is, Wy. EE MS 6.65.40 400660000006 75 
U. S. Inkwell Company............ 134 
Universal Equipment Co............ 134 
Universal Scenic Studio, Inc........ 135 
Valleyco Company, The............. 27 
Vogel Company, Joseph A.....2nd cover 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc........ 

Vonnegut Hardware Co............. g 
Ee GE NG 65.6602 0.06 6040 sees 13 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc............ 73 
Wegme RPGR WTB. ccc cccccccccccce 122 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry........ 12 
WD, Was 6-06 40.0.60 006040008 139 
Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M...106 
Western Electric Company.......... 101 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co... 28 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The...... 102 
Wee GON, GO Disesccccccsecccdae 
Wis-Co-Lac Company..... coccccccee SO 
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Tape ere poeess 
Buseell & Sons Co., Albert 


TALKING MACHINES 
RCA Victor Corporation 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of sae Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directo 
TEACHERS’ CABINETS “(OTERL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
North Electrie Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TOWELS 
Brown Company 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
etal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Allen & Billmyre Co., Inc. 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 
VARNISHES 
Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Keystone View Co. 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, FE. H. 
Wallace & Company, J. D. 


WARDROBES 
Austral Window Co. 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WARDROBE CAminaye STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker 


WASTE PAPER eaguate 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
North Western Steel Products Company 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER CLOSETS 


ne Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Vogel Co.. Joseph A. 
bay Sees 


n Crayon 
WATER’ PURIFIERS 
Con & as. B. (B. U. V.) 
ace & I 


Wall . 

WATERPROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 
WAXING EQUIPMENT 

Finnell System, Inc. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company. The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

The Kawneer Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Window Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

Badger or & Tron Works 

Stewart Iron Works Co.. The 
WINDOWS CREVERSIBLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn euene. Bones 

Maxwell & Co., 
WINDOW SHADE. ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADES 

Athey Company, The 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Forse Manufacturing Co. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Maxwell & ‘Co.. a 8. A. 
WINDOWS—STEE 

Detroit Steel Presecte Company 

Truscon Steel Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyelone Fence 


Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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———aw NIBROC 
a TOWELS 


NLY with the strict observance of sanitary conditions in your 
school washrooms and classrooms can good student health 


be maintained. The installation of NIBROC Towels in your 
schools will protect the health standards of your community. | Un- 
like a cloth towel that is used repeatedly, NIBROCS are served 
fresh and clean, used once and quickly disposed of. NIBROCS excel 
in strength, purity, and absorption. They are emollient and free 
from lint. Economical too—a single 10” x 15” sheet will dry the 
wettest pair of hands thoroughly. No need of doubling NIBROCS 
to prevent disintegration. @[ You have a choice of golden brown or 
pure white NIBROCS, of equal quality. Send for generous free sup- 
ply of NIBROCS today, at our expense. Compare and test them 
with other makes. NIBROCS will convince you on merit alone. 
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CENTRALIZATION OF AUTHORITY 

Mr. A. J. Stout, superintendent of schools of 
Topeka, Kans., tells a story that proves that in 
some quarters of the United States there is no 
race suicide. It also gives rise to the theory that 
there are more girls than boys in this generation, 
despite the United States Census Bureau. The up- 
keep of heads is considerable in a large family of 
girls. Perhaps the internal expense in the upkeep 
of heads is not as large as external expense, for 
there are hats, bubbing, marcelling, and a host of 
other things that the editor is not definitely in- 
formed on. Well, anyway, here’s the story: 

“There ought to be only one head to every 
family,” exclaimed a speaker at a certain meeting. 

“That’s true,” replied a worried looking man in 
the audience. 

“You agree with me, sir?” said the speaker. 

“TI do,” replied the man. “I’ve just paid for hats 
for nine daughters.” 


EXPECTING TOO MUCH 


Mr. R. L. Cooley, director of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, never lacks an appropriate story. 
To a Milwaukee manufacturer who complained that 
the apprentices taught at the vocational school were 
not all-around mechanics upon graduation, he told 
this story: 

A lady showed her husband a new dress. 

“Mary,” he said, “that dress is absurd. You don't 
begin to fill those big sleeves.” 

“Well,” answered Mary, “do you come anywhere 
near filling the big silk hat you wear when we go 
out for an evening?” 


THE “GOOD OLD DAYS” 

Mr. E. C. Fisher, superintendent of schools of 
Peoria, Ill., tells a story of the stone age, which 
may be applied to some of the radical cures which 
some schoolmen apply to trivial school abuses: 

Son: “Father, what is meant by the ‘stone age’?” 

Father: “The stone age, my boy, was back in 
the good old days when the man ‘axed’ the woman 
to marry him.” 

HE COULD 


“T’ll bet you can’t guess the name of our new 
teacher,” said one school boy to another. “It’s 
awful hard.” 

“Bet I can tell you one that’s harder 
the other. 

“Well, give up?” 

“Sure, what’s yours?” 

“Stone. What’s yours?” 

“Harder.” 


,’ answered 


| a % 


aV 


The Vital Spot 


First Prof.: “It’s strange how many college 
students are now committing suicide. They all 
seem to shoot themselves in the chest.” 

Second Prof.: ‘“That’s all that’s necessary. 
They’re all dead from the neck up, anyway.” 
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Probably True 

Teacher had explained the benefits of prohibi- 
tion. Now she wished to test the class. “Are pro- 
hibitionists a benefit to a country?” she asked. 

“Yes,” piped Johnny, “just like flies and mos- 
quitos.”’ 

“How's that?” 

“Well,” said the boy, “my father told me flies 
and mosquitos were created to wake up lazy 
people.” 

Tapping a Vacuum 

Earnest New Student: “Excuse me 
tell me the way to the lecture hall?” 

Old Hand: ‘* ’Fraid I can’t; I’m a student my- 
self !’” — Passing Show (London). 


A Wise Boy 

An Omaha boy told his teacher that sister was 
ill with the measles. 

“Then you must go right home, Edward,” or- 
dered the teacher. ‘Don’t come back until your 
sister is well.” 

Edward left and when he was out of sight an- 
other boy held up his hand. 

“Please, teacher, Eddie’s sister who has the 





could you 


measles is with her mother on a visit to Chicago.” 





A TEST OF EXIT DOORS TO DETERMINE 
FIRE RESISTANCE 


In a number of centers of Western Canada there 
recently developed an agitation for steel-clad exit doors 


.aS a means of protection to the occupants of public 


buildings. To demonstrate conclusively that a well- 
constructed flush or slab-type door is sufficiently fire- 
retarding to furnish ample protection to the occupants 
of a building in making their escape, D. Ackland & 
Son, Ltd., of Winnipeg, recently made a public test 
of three doors. 

In the demonstration one was an ordinary oak-panel 
door, with a 5-ply, 34-in. panel. The second was a 
5-ply, 134-in. birch-slab door, while the third was a 
134-in., 5-ply Roddis Protex door. The last mentioned 
is built on the same principle as an ordinary slab door, 
but has in addition a layer of asbestos under the face 
veneers. No claim was made that the doors were fire- 
proof, but it was held that they were fire-resisting. 


The Test 


All three of the doors were built up with asbestos 
wings approximately 18 in. higher than the doors. 
They were set comparatively close to one another and 
combustible material, saturated with oil, was piled 
between the asbestos wings and in contact with the 
doors. 

Three and one-half minutes after the combustible 
material had been ignited, the panel door was burned 
through and the door was in flames. In the same 
time, neither of the slab doors was affected and the 
side farthest from the fire was cold. A slight amount 
of veneer and asbestos lining was burned from the 
Protex door. Fifteen minutes after the fires had been 
lighted there was no indication of flames coming 
through either of the remaining doors and the sides 
were warm to the touch. Twenty minutes after the 
fires were lighted, flames came through the space 
between the asbestos wings and the doors, due to 
faulty preparation for the test. On the fire side the 
doors were well charred, but did not burn intensely. 

The test was continued for 47 minutes. At this time 
the doors were charred at the sides and bottom for 
a distance of 8 in., but the hand could be held against 
the front without discomfort. 

In the light of this experience, the National Testing 
Laboratories stated that, “in our opinion all three 
doors were exposed to a temperature of 2,000 degrees 
F., that this temperature was reached after lighting 
the fire, that the temperature was maintained through- 
out the test, and that all three doors were exposed to 
similar conditions. We are satisfied, therefore, that the 
two types of Roddis doors used in the test might be 
classed as fire-resisting.” 


RECENT BUSINESS CHANGES 


Porter-Cable Company Consolidation. The Por- 
ter-Cable Machine Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
the Hutchinson Manufacturing Company of Norris- 
town, Pa., have announced the formation of a new 
company under the firm name of the Porter-Cable- 
Hutchinson Corporation, with sales offices in Syracuse. 
The manufacturing facilities will be retained at both 
the Syracuse and Norristown plants for the present. 

The Porter-Cable Company manufactures a complete 
line of portable and motor-driven woodworking ma- 
chines and machine tools. The Hutchinson Manufac- 
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turing Company is an old pioneer in the manufactyp 
of portable woodworking equipment of the overheag 
swing-saw type. The combination of these two relish 
manufacturers of woodworking machines and tools 

makes possible new and greatly improved facilities fg 
the manufacture and sale of these products. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

Bradley Appoints Representatives. The Bradley 
Washfountain Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., manufac. 
turers of fixtures for group washing, have announced 
the appointment of three new representatives. Mr, } 
J. Warren, of Chicago, will have charge of the sale 
of the firm in Lake and Will counties in Illinois, and jp 
Lake county, Ind.; Mr. John J. Taylor, of Baltimore 
Md., will direct the sales in the state of Maryland: 
Hansen-MacGruder, Inc., of Dallas, Tex., will hay 
charge of the southwestern factory branch. 

Mr. Clay with Truscon. The Truscon Steel Con. 
pany, of Youngstown, Ohio, has recently secured the 
services of Mr. Wharton Clay, an outstanding architec. 
tural and contracting engineer, as director of its proj. 
ects involving permanent building products, and as 4 
promoter of the professional and trade contacts of the 
firm for the application of new ideas. 

Mr. Clay has beep 
successively sales 
manager of the JU. 
S. Gypsum Company, 
commissioner of the 
Associated Metal 
Lath Manufacturers, 
and organizer of the 
National Council for 
Better Plastering. In 
1920, when he be. 
came commissioner oj 
the Associated Metal 


the industry was 
shipping 13,000,00 
yards per year, but 
in 1929 the shipment 
had exceeded 65,000, 
000 yards, and there 
was a general récogni- 
tion of metal lath as 
a result of the fire 
tests carried out under 
the direction of the 
Fire Underwriters 
Laboratories. In 1926, he organized the National Coun- 
cil for Better Plastering, which resulted in widespread 
interest in plastering. In recognition of this work, the 
International Union of Plasterers and Finishers honored 
him with a membership in their organization, which 
was the first and only one given on an honorary basis. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Rem-Rand Notes. The publication, Remington 


WHARTON CLAY 


Notes, formerly issued by the Remington Typewriter } 


Company, has been resumed under the new name of 
Rem-Rand Notes. The publication, which is intended 
for secretaries, stenographers, and clerical workers, as 
well as commercial students, is inspirational and infor- 
mational. It will be sent without charge to schools who 
apply to Remington Rand Business Service, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y. 

New Faber Colored Pencil Booklet. The Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
issued its new Mongol colored pencil booklet for 
teachers, students, and others desiring to become ac- 
quainted with the technique involved in painting with 
pencils. 

The booklet contains 24 pages devoted to descrip- 
tive material and excellent lithographs in full color. 
It contains suggestions for using Mongol colored in- 
delible pencils, for producing color harmonies, and for 
using various applications of water-color pencils in 
specific ways. A series of beautiful illustrations show 
jewelry design, still-life, interior decoration, animal 
drawing, textile patterns, fashion design, and posters. 

Complete information will be furnished to any 
teacher, or supervisor, upon request. 


New Directory of Film Sources. The Victor Ani- 
matograph Company, of Davenport, Iowa, has issued 
its directory of film sources, telling where to buy, rent, 
or borrow films for a variety of school purposes. The 
directory has been carefully compiled, is classified, and 
lists a number of films which have real value as school 
subjects. The directory will be revised and constantly 
kept up-to-date. Copies of the catalog may be ob- 
tained by any school official upon request. 


Drawing Competition. The Eberhard Faber Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced an open 
competition for high-school students, to obtain the 
best drawings made with Mongol colored indelible 
lead pencils. 

The first prize in the competition is tuition for two 
years in the best art schools of America and Europe. 
The second prize is $200 toward a one- year course 
in an American art school. The third prize is $75; the 
fourth, $25 in cash. The contest closes on January 
31, 1931. Details are available from the Scholarship 


Dept. E, Faber Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint Avenue, 
Brooklyn, | fe 2 
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A fire company of al li 
the 40’s examining ™& 
their new horse 


ee 0) drawn engine 


Protecting Lives and Property 


UTUAL life insurance companies have out- 

standing over ninety million policies. Prac- 
tically everyone who carries any considerable 
amount of life insurance has one or more mutual 
policies, 

In the field of fire insurance, many strong, sea- 
soned legal reserve companies operating on the 
same basic mutual principles, offer 
policyholders all of the traditional 





An Unparalleled Record 
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Mutual fire management has effected enormous 
savings through fire prevention effort; through 
conservative and economical management. 

These savings have been passed on to policy- 
holders in dividends—millions of dollars 
annually. 

Every property owner should inform himself 
about the operation and principles 
of mutual fire insurance — its rec- 


and tried advantages of the mutual — SMe: Ket Me the Felemion of Marat ~OFd Of 178 years of service — its 


plan of insurance. 
Your interest is the sole concern 


Of the remaining companies — 


Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others savings to policy holders. 


are more than 100 years old. 


A booklet will be sent on re- 
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The new Washington High School, 
Lorain, Ohio, painted throughout 
with Barreled Sunlight. 


PR BA 


Their Business Manager chose 


interior paint in a businesslike way .. 


HE Board of Education at Lorain, Ohio, had 

completed a new high school. They were in the 
market for interior paint. So they secured samples 
of eight ‘‘standard makes.’”’ Tested them carefully. 
And then chose Barreled Sunlight. 


“Tests were made,” they say, “for hiding qual- 
ities, covering power and ease of application.” 


True enough, Barreled Sunlight does spread over 
a larger area, has greater hiding power, is easy to 
apply. But in the opinion of many users these 
qualities, while highly desirable, are a secondary 
consideration. 


Marked resistance to dirt ... a high degree of light 
reflection ... ease of washing ... these are the charac- 
teristics that explain Barreled 
Sunlight’s popularity with 
school boards the country over. 

For further information, and 
asample panel, mail the coupon. 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
44-K DudleyStreet, Providence, 
R. I. Branches: New York— ES ry, 
Chicago—San Francisco. Dis- ; Barrel a 

; . a ie a : Sunlight aa, 
tributors in all principal cities. Yn 
(Distributors for Pacific Coast, : 

W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 





W. A. PILLANS 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
LORAIN, OHIO 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


REPLYING TO 


U. 


SUBJECT 


DATE November 15, 1929 


S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: 


After testing eight standard makes of 


interior wall paint, we chose Barreled Sunlight 
for our High School. 


Tests were made for hiding qualities, 


covering capacity and ease of application. 


We are highly pleased with the results 


obtained. 


Easy to Tint 


Any desired shade is 
obtained by simply 
mixing ordinary 
colors in oil with 
Barreled Sunlight 
white. Quantities of 
five gallons or over are 
tinted to order at the 
factory without extra 
charge. 





Very truly yours 


WE TLand, 


Business Manager 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44.K Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us further information and a panel painted with 
Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the finish checked here. 
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OW much the FINNELL SYSTEM will save you depends, of course, on the 
job. It saves one large user over $26,000 yearly. Others it has saved 
more; some small establishments with proportionately smaller installations are 
saving several hundred dollars—more than enough in either case to pay for 
the installation every year. 


It also depends upon whether you now scrub—or just mop. The new FINNELL 

Combination Scrubber and Water Absorber actually scrubs and picks up the 
Q dirty water in half the time a man takes to mop a floor. Thus it will save half 
dy the labor cost—besides producing cleaner floors. 


This flexibility is one of the special features of the FINNELL SYSTEM. 
Instead of having to take one model and apply it to the job—which may be too 
large for adequate results or too small for economy—you select from a com- 
plete line, the machine just right for your school building. Besides the com- 
bination FINNELL, designed for large floor areas, there are eight other models 
—for average and small floor areas. 





A FINNELL 


for your home, too 


Free Consulting Service. Write for information. Indicate size of school 


building you have and a complete description of the FINNELL SYSTEM 


This is the FINNELL for 


ee. naan =. adapted to your needs will be sent you. No obligation implied. Later demon- 
Soy Gone. Camm, gain, stration can be arranged if you wish. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 811 
removes old varnish, scrubs 

wet er dey. East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


Est./906 
ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISHER 


THE NEW. 


MULTI UNIT 


ANOTHER STANDARD FOR SCHOOLS. ... . DEVELOPED AND 
PERFECTED BY AUSTRAL ENGINEERS WHO PRODUCED ., 
THE AUSTRAL WINDOW ... MODERN, PERMANENT, 
ECONOMICAL, CONVENIENT .. . COMPLETE DESCRIPTION, 
DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS IN THIS NEW BOOK. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 





